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THE  SPECTRE  OF  PRESBURG, 
A   HUNGARIAN    TALE, 


The  troubles  which  agitated  the  continent 
of  Europe  on  the  death  of  Charles  the  Sixth 
Emperor  of  Germany,  the  last  male  heir  of 
the  ancient  and  illustrious  house  of  Haps- 
burg,  in  consequence  of  the  disputed  suc- 
cession to  his  hereditary  dominions,  and 
the  contest  for  obtaining  his  elective  ho- 
nours, are  well  known  to  all  the  world. 

The  States  of  Hungaiy,  it  is  equally  well 

known,  were  on  this  occasion  assembled  at 

Presburg  on  the   summons   of  their  new 

queen,  the  celebrated  Maria  Theresa,  when 
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THE  SPECTRE 

she  made  her  ever-memorable  appeal  to  the 
spirit  and  gallantry  of  her  coiintr}'men  in 
behalf  of  herself  and  her  infant  son,  pre- 
senting the  latter,  whom  she  carried  in  her 
arms,  before  them.  These  public  events 
are  well  known ;  they  furnished  abundant 
topics  of  conversation  and  discussion  at  the 
time,  not  only  in  the  town  of  Presburg  but 
over  all  Europe  ;  they  have  afforded  nmple 
matter  for  the  pen  of  the  historian  to  expa- 
tiate upon,  and  will  ever  form  a  remarkable 
epoch  in  the  annals  of  our  continent.  The 
town  of  Presburg  was  almost  equally  occu- 
pied at  this  period  by  some  events  of  a 
private  nature,  but  perhaps  in  their  way 
scarcely  less  remarkable. 

A  large  number  of  troops  were  of  course 
assembled  in  the  town,  nor  was  there  an 
inn  which  was  not  almost  entirely  occupied 
by  them.  The  most  distinguished  inn  was 
a  large  edifice  in  the  Gothic  style  of  building 
round  a  spacious  court.  Along  the  prin- 
cipal side  of  the  quadrangle  ran  a  corridor, 
at  the  end  of  which  was  a  large  room  with 
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a  vaulted  roof  having  the  appearance  of 
being  destined  for  a  chapel.  On  one  side 
of  this  room  was  an  immense  fire-place 
capable  of  making  a  noble  blazing  fire  in 
the  ungenial  days  of  winter.  This  inn 
being  full  of  troops,  the  officers  made  use 
of  the  large  room  in  question  as  a  mess- 
room,  and  commonly  passed  tl.eir  evenings 
there  together  round  the  chimney,  enjoy- 
ing the  crackling  of  the  blazing  wood,  can- 
vassing over  the  interesting  events  then 
going  forwards,  and  drinking  in  the  true 
spirit  of  chivalrous  gallantry,  to  the  health 
and  prosperity  of  their  young  and  lovely 
queen. 

Tliey  were  sitting  thus  together  one  even- 
ing, when  the  conversation  having  taken  a 
very  interesting  turn — as  most  people  will 
agree  when  they  know  that  awful  histories 
of  spectres  and  other  supernatural  appear- 
ances was  the  theme, — thus  occupied  they 
thought  not  of  time,  and  the  midnight 
clock  struck  while  they  were  in  the  midst  of 
some  tale  of  terror,  nor  thinking  of  sepa- 
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rating  to  their  respective  couches  for  the 
night. 

While  the  sound  of  the  twelfth  stroke 
yet  vibrated  on  the  great  bell  of  the  eity 
clock,  the  door  of  the  room  opened,  and 
an  ofiicer  in  the  Austrian  uniform  entered, 
having  his  hat  drawn  very  much  over  his 
face,  his  arms  folded^,  and  his  eyes  bent  to 
the  ground.  The  door  closed  again  with- 
out its  being  touched  by  him,  and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  walk  slowly  and  solemnly  along 
the  room,  making  directly  towards  another 
door  at  the  opposite  end  of  it.  The  whol6 
company,  astonished  at  so  unaccountable 
an  intrusion,  had  their  eyes  instantly  turned 
to  him  ;  but  he  continued  his  way  with  his 
head  bent  to  the  ground,  nor  were  his  looks 
once  directed  towards  the  assembled  com- 
pany. 

"  Heavens  !"  said  one  of  the  officers, 
starting  from  his  seat,  **  Count  Molziewitzl 
— I  thought  you  had  been  at  this  moment 
with  Khevenhuller's  army  ?" — -and  he  was 
making  towards  him  with  his  hand  stretched 
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out  to  offer  him  in  token  of  friendship  :  but 
the  officer  continued  on  his  way  without  no- 
ticing him,  and  going  out  at  the  other  door 
of  the  room  was  seen  no  more. 

The  company  looked  at  each  other,  while 
the  utmost  astonishment  was  impressed  on 
their  countenances,  and  an  awful  silence  of 
some  moments  ensued.  At  length  the 
officer,  (Baron^KiezerhausenJby  name,)  who 
thought  he  had  recognised  in  the  mysteri- 
ous stranger  a  friend  well  known  to  him, 
said,  **  What  can  this  mean  ? — 'tis  IMol- 
ziewitz  assuredly  !  I  must  follow  and  ques- 
tion him  whence  this  unaccountable  intru- 
sion upon  us^ — ^whence  the  air  of  mystery 
with  which  the  whole  transaction  is  at- 
tended ?""  and  he  was  advancing  towards 
the  door  at  which  the  count  had  made  his 
exit. 

**  Nay,"  said  Frederick  von  Zinzendorf, 
another  of  the  officers,  "  you  shall  not  go, 
it  were  fool-hardiness." 

"Fool-hardiness!  What  do  you  mean.^** 
said   Kiezerhausen  ;    "I  hope  you   don  t 
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think  that  I  am  so  easily  daunted  !" — Yet 
his  countenance  expressed  considerable 
doubts  as  to  the  safety  of  such  a  movement ; 
and  though  he  remained  upon  his  legs, 
neither  of  them  stirred  for  the  execution  of 
his  purpose. 

^' Mean  ?"  said  Zinzendorf: — **  There 
might  be  nothing  in  the  count  under  his 
living  corporeal  form  to  daunt  you, — but  this 
figure...." 

^'  Well,  this  figure,"  said  Ki^zerhausen ; 
"  I  am  sure  'tis  Molziewitz." 

"  Aye,  but  are  you  sure  that  Molziewitz 
is  still  alive .?" 

"  Pshaw  ! — We  have  been  talking  of 
ghosts  and  spectres  till  your  heated  ima^ 
gination  is  possessing  itself  with  the  whim- 
sical notion  that  we  have  had  a  \dsit  from  a 
ghost. — But  let  me  observe,  that  a  ghost, 
according  to  all  the  established  forms  of  the 
incorporeal  world,  must  have  appeared  in 
his  winding-sheet,  not  in  a  full-dressed  uni- 
form." 

**  Nay,  pardon  me,"  said  Augustus  von 
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Birkenthal,  *^  if  the  body  be  not  yet  buried, 
how  should  the  spirit  appear  in  a  winding- 
sheet  ? — Of  course,  while  uninterred...." 

*'  Upon  my  word,"  said  Kiezerhausen, 
**  you  are  very  learned  in  these  matters  ;  it 
should  seem  as  if  this  were  not  the  first 
time...." 

*^  Whether  first  or  not,"  said  Birkenthal, 
''  I  should  think  it  quite  as  well  not  to  treat 
the  subject  with  so  much  levity." 

^*  The  appearance  is  indeed  unaccount- 
able," said  Henry  von  Wingerode ;  ^*  Butshall 
soldiers  be  afraid  ? — No^  let  us  follow  and 
investigate  the  matter. — I  suspect  some 
cheat,  some  vile  imposture,  and  perhaps 
for  some  very  vile  purpose.  Our  enemies 
know  that  Hungarians  are  not  to  be  daunted 
in  the  field — who  can  say  what  weapons 
they  may  not  be  endeavouring  to  employ 
against  us  ? — We  have  been  talking  of  su- 
pernatural appearances,  such  at  least  as  are 
so  reputed,  till  we  have  almost  persuaded 
ourselves  to  believe  in  them,  and  to  con- 
sider this  as  one.  But  away  with  such 
b5 
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folly  • — ^let  US  all  go  together,  and  search  to 
the  bottom  of  the  matter.  The  room  into 
which  that  door  leads  is,  as  you  all  know, 
my  apartment ;  there  is  no  other  exit  from 
it  but  that  one  door ;  the  impostor,  for  such 
I  am  persuaded  he  is,  cannot  have  made  his 
escape  ;  let  us  drag  him  from  his  lurking- 
hole,  and  force  him  to  confess  the  motive 
which  has  led  to  this  unaccountable  attempt 
at  terrifying  us." 

The  rest  of  the  company  looked  at  each 
other.  **  Wingerode  is  in  the  right,"  said 
one  ;  ''  'tis  unmanly  to  be  thus  alarmed — 
Away  with  our  terrors,  and  let  the  room  be 
instantly  searched."  Yet  he  stirred  not. 

^*  Who  told  you  that  we  were  alarmed  ?'^ 
said  another.  '*  I  am  sure  that  lam  not;-^ 
away  then  to  the  search.  Wingerode,  since 
'tis  your  apartment,  you  will  lead  the  way." 
At  the  same  time  he  reached  his  hand  to 
his  sword ;  yet  trembled  so  that  he  could 
not  draw  it,  while  his  knees  knocked  toge- 
ther as  a  token  of  his  bravery. 

Kiezerhausen   sat  musing  ; — *^  Is  the 
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count  then,"  he  said,  *^  indeed  no  more  ? 
But  come,  let  us  search  the  room  :" — and 
he  advanced  towards  the  door,  followed  by 
the  rest. 

The  apartment  was  now  strictly  searched; 
but  no  trace  whatever  was  to  be  found  of 
any  person,  nor  did  any  thing  appear  which 
eould  indicate  that  the  object  they  were  in 
search  of  had  been  there.  There  was  no 
closet  to  tlie  room,  no  place  in  which  any 
one  could  be  concealed,  excepting  under 
the  bed  ; — but  this  was  strictly  examined, 
and  still  nothing  was  to  be  seen.  To  escape 
by  the  window  was  next  to  impossible ;  it 
was  high  from  the  ground  within,  and  there 
was  a  vast  leap  to  take  from  it  down  into 
the  court  below :  besides,  the  Gothic  mul- 
lions  were  so  close  that  there  was  scarcely 
room  to  admit  of  a  human  body  passing 
between  them.  Still  the  search  was  con- 
tinued for  some  time ;  they  seemed  unable 
sufficiently  to  convince  themselves  that  no 
person  was  there.  It  was  however  at  length 
abandoned^   and  as   if  by  one  accord  the 
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company  quitted  the  room  and  resumed 
their  stations  round  the  chimney. 

Here  they  sat  for  a  considerable  time  in 
profound  silence,  their  eyes  commonly  fixed 
on  the  blazing  fire,  only  now  and  then  wan- 
dering towards  the  doors  at  which  the  spec- 
tre— for  such  they  were  now  all  ready  to  be- 
lieve it — had  made  its  entrance  and  its  exit. 

At  length  Birkenthal  broke  the  silence, 
and  addressing  himself  to  Wingerode  said : 
•*  You  will  not^  I  hope,  think  of  sleeping  in 
that  room  tonight  ?'' 

*^  Most  undoubedly  I  shall  sleep  there — 
You  would  not  have  me  quit  it  upon  this 
account  ?*' 

"  Let  me  entreat  you...." 

"  Come,  come,  Birkenthal,  yoUr-  are  a 
coward." 

**  Take  care  what  you  say ;  that  word  must 
not  be  lightly  used.  I  hope  the  field  of 
battle  can  sufficiently  attest  that  I  do  not 
deserve  such  an  epithet,  but  there  is  no  va- 
lour in  braving  appearances  evidently  not 
human." 
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"  Where  is  your  evidence,"  said  Winge- 
rode,  ^*  that  this  is  any  thing  more  than  hu- 
man ? — I  am  not  disposed  to  detract  in  any 
way  from  Omnipotence ;  but  I  must  be  well 
convinced  that  Omnipotence  has  ever  been 
exercised  in  presenting  supernatural  appear- 
ances to  mortals,  before  I  can  believe  in 
them ;  and  I  never  yet  heard  of  any  that  was 
not  afterwards  accounted  for  in  some  na- 
tural way — either  by  the  wanderings  of  a 
disturbed  imagination,  or  by  the  practice  of 
some  imposture.  Therefore,  in  that  room 
only  do  I  sleep, — so  good  niglit :" — and 
away  he  went  to  his  room. 

"  Heaven  guard  and  preserve  him!"  said 
Birkenthal,  throwing  himself  involuntarily 
upon  his  knees. 

'*  Indeed,"  said  Kiezerhausen,  '*  I  am 
not  wholly  at  my  ease  upon  this  subject.  I 
know  Molziewitz  well,  we  have  been  ac- 
quainted from  our  infancy  ;  and  though  'tis 
true  no  very  close  intimacy  ever  subsisted 
between  us,  yet  I  think  I  have  sufficient 
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knowledge  of  him  to  pronounce  that  he  is 
incapable  of  lending  himself  to  any  impos- 
ture ;  he  ever  appeared  to  me  frank,  open- 
hearted,  having  the  highest  sense  of  honour. 
Then  since  I  am  convinced  that  the  figure 
we  savi^was  the  count,  and  that  the  idea  of  any 
imposition  would  be  spurned  by  him,  what 
am  I  to  think  ? — Heaven  knows  that  I  have 
never  been  credulous,  never  given  to  super- 
stition, but  we  must  believe  what  it  is  im- 
possible to  disbelieve." 

*'  You  do  believe  then  that  it  is  the  spirit 
of  your  friend  we  have  seen  ?"  said  Birken- 

thal. 

**  I  by  no  means  yet  believe  it,"  said  Kie- 

zerhausen  ;  *'  but  I  confess  that  my  mind  is 

visited  by  strange  doubts  and  imaginings, 

such  as  till  this  moment  I  could  not  have 

conceived  would  ever  find  a  harbour  there." 

*^  And  you  will  perhaps  not  be  so  wholly 

sceptical  when  I  talk  to  you  again  of  the 

gigantic  form  I  once  saw  when  wandering 

among  the  mountains  near  tliis  town." 
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**  Tliat  was  a  veiy  extraordinary  kind  of 
spectre  indeed,"  said  Kiezerhausen,  "  since 
it  walked  by  day,  not  by  night." 

*'  By  day  or  by  night  no  matter,  the 
question  is,  whether  supernatural  appear- 
ances are  not  occasionally  to  be  seen  ?  and 
nothing  shall  ever  persuade  me  but  that  1 
did^  one  day  in  walking  among  the  moun- 
tains, see  a  figure  of  the  human  form,  but 
gigantic  in  its  size,  and  evidently  not  pal- 
pable to  the  touch  as  the  sight.  Tliis  I  as- 
sert that  I  did  see ;  nor  can  any  jokes  or 
jibes — no,  nor  any  the  most  solid  reasoning, 
convince  me  to  the  contrary." 

**  Yet  twice  afterwards,  when  I  went  with 
you  to  the  spot  in  hopes  of  seeing  the  vision, 
it  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  perverseness  and 
would  not  show  itself." 

*'  Very  true : — but  supposing  we  should 
all  agree  to  meet  here  again  tomorrow  even- 
ing in  expectation  of  another  visit  from  the 
spectre,  yet  it  should  not  appear,  would  you, 
because  it  did  not  happen  then  to  come  for* 
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wards,  attempt  to  persuade  me  that  we  have 
not  seen  it  tonight  ?  " 

*^  Certainly  not.  I  know  we  have  seen  a 
figure,  which  I  sincerely  believe  to  be  Count 
Molziewitz,  pass  through  the  room ;  I  shall 
never  attempt  to  deny  it ;  and  shall  as  rea- 
dily acknowledge  that  I  know  not  what  we 
ought  to  think  of  an  appearance  so  extraor- 
dinary." 

In  this  kind  of  conversation  the  company 
continued  to  pass  the  time  away,  not  one 
appearing  to  have  any  inclination  to  move 
till  the  day  began  to  dawn,  when  they  sepa- 
rated, though  not  to  their  beds,  the  return 
of  day  summoning  them  to  their  respective 
avocations.  On  separating,  they  all  agreed 
not  to  mention  a  word  of  what  had  passed, 
and  to  assemble  again  in  the  evening  to 
wait  the  arrival  of  midnight,  and  see  whe- 
ther that  might  furnish  them  with  any 
further  insight  into  the  matter.  Thus  of  the 
whole  party  Wingerode  alone  had  shown 
sufficient  firmness  and  composure  of  mind 
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not  to  suffer  an  appearance,  which  might  be 

allowed  to  appal   even  a  very  courageous 

mind,  to  have  any  influence  over  him. 

On  the  contrar}^,  his  repose,  as  several  of 

his  brethren  judged  by  the  effect,  must  have 

been  more  than  commonly  sound,  since  at 

the  hour  of  parade  in  the  morning  he  had 

not   yet   left   his    apartment.      Birkenthal 

thought  otherwise :    **  Heaven  grant,"  he 

exclaimed,  '^  that  he  may  not  have  paid  the 

forfeit  of  his  rashness  ! — ^What  is  to  be 

done?" 

**  Pshaw !"  said  Kiezerhausen,  "  that  is 

very  obvious."  And  he  immediately  dis- 
patched a  soldier  to  his  room  to  awakea 
him  and  summon  him  to  his  duty. 

The  soldier  presently  returned,  running  in 
great  haste,  with  his  face  pale  as  death,  and 
the  utmost  horror  impressed  upon  it,  saying 
that  Captain  AA^ingerode  was  dead. — The 
astonishment  with  which  every  one  who 
had  been  present  the  preceding  evening  was 
struck  is  not  to  be  described,  and  they  all 
flew  in   the  utmost  haste  to  the   captaiiV t> 
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bedside.  Even  Birkenthal  was  so  shoclied 
at  the  idea  of  his  companion  being  thus 
suddenly  taken  off,  that  he  thought  only  of 
the  affecting  circumstance,  and  flew  with 
the  same  ardour  as  the  rest,  without  once 
adverting  to  the  supernatural  cause  by  which> 
according  to  all  appearance,  the  event  had 
been  accomplished.  They  found  however 
on  their  arrival  that  the  soldier  had  been 
somewhat  too  hasty  in  announcing  the  cap- 
tain's death :  he  was  indeed  senseless,  but 
not  lifeless,  and  medical  aid  was  instantly 
sent  for. 

A  considerable  time  elapsed  before  the 
efforts  to  recover  him  were  crowned  with 
success  :  at  length  his  eyes  opened,  and  he 
looked  wildly  around,  but  did  not  speak. 
"  How  is  it,  captain  .^"  said  Kiezerhausen. 
The  captain's  eyes  were  turned  to  him^  but 
he  made  no  answer.  "  Will  you  not  speak> 
Wingerode  .'^ "  said  Kiezerhausen.  Winge- 
rode's  eyes  were  again  directed  to  him  with 
a  half-vacant  stare :  but  presently  some  signs 
of  returning  recollection  began  to  appear^ 
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when  rubbing  his  eyes  as  if  to  clear  his 
sight,  he  suddenly  exclaimed  *^  Who  are 
these  ?"  Then  starting  up  in  the  bed  he 
looked  wildly  to  the  door  of  the  room  : 
*'  No,  no,"  he  said,  ''  I  am  mistaken,  I 
thought  I  saw  him  coming !" 

*^  Saw  who  coming?"  said  the  physician. 

Wingerode  fixed  his  eyes  upon  him  :  he 
seemed  now  first  aware  of  the  concourse  of 
people  assembled  round  the  bed,  and  said 
in  a  tone  of  impatience,  "  Away  with  ye 
all — ^you  shall  not  get  a  syllable  from  me  1" 

**  His  head  evidently  wanders,"  said  the 
physician  ;  "  it  were  better  that  he  should 
be  more  quiet ;  pray  ye  all  leave  the  room 
except  this  one  gentleman,"  pointing  to 
Kiezerhausen,  **  who  seems  more  particu- 
larly the  sick-man's  friend." 

The  company  retired.  Wingerode  looked 
eagerly  after  them  as  they  quitted  the  room; 
then  addressing  Kiezerhausen,  "  I  am  my- 
self again,"  he  said  with  the  utmost  vehe- 
mence, pressing  his  hand  with  more  than 
common  warmth  :  "  I  recollect  every  thing 
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that  has  happened  ;  but  for  the  love  of  Hea-^ 
ven,  my  friend^  ask  me  no  questions,  for 
none  can  I  answer.  Let  this  suffice  ;  and 
do  not,  by  questioning  me,  force  me  to  fly 
society  for  ever." 

Kiezerhausen  was  more  perplexed  than 
ever ;  yet  the  request  was  made  with  an 
earnestness  which  seemed  to  forbid  his  say- 
ing more^  at  least  for  that  moment,  and  he 
remained  silent:  his  eyes  were  however 
directed  to  Winger  ode  with  an  expression 
which  convinced  the  latter  that  he  thought 
his  head  wandering.  **  Distrust  me  not,'* 
he  said ;  **  my  senses  are  now  perfectly  re- 
turned ;  nor  need  you  fear  a  relapse :  leave 
me  therefore,  I  entreat,  let  me  rise  and 
dress  myself,  and  I  will  be  with  you  in- 
stantly at  the  parade."  He  did  indeed  ap- 
pear both  to  his  friend  and  the  physician  so 
far  recovered  that  he  might  be  left  without 
danger,  and  they  complied  with  his  request. 

The  physician  could  not  now  forbear  in- 
quiring whether  any  thing  very  particular 
had  occurred  which  could  occasion  the  fit, 
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observing  that  it  was  evidently  produced 
by  disease  of  the  mind  much  rather  than  of 
the  body ;  and  he  thought  that  great  atten- 
tion ought  to  be  paid  to  the  gentleman, 
since  there  was  reason  to  apprehend  a  total 
derangement  of  his  intellects.  Kiezerhau- 
sen  on  this  thought  it  right,  notwithstand- 
ing the  agrf^ment  made  among  the  party 
not  to  reveal  their  secret,  to  recount  all 
that  had  passed  to  the  physician,  that  he 
might  be  furnished  with  the  proper  clue  In 
case  his  advice  and  assistance  should  again 
be  found  necessary.  The  physician  was 
like  one  thunderstruck,  his  countenance  ex- 
pressing an  awe  and  astonishment  much 
beyond  even  that  with  which  the  narrator 
and  his  party  had  been  impressed  when  the 
vision  appeared ;  and  he  went  away  evidently 
under  the  influence  of  the  most  unbounded 
terror. 

For  Kiezerhausen  himself,  if  the  vision 
had  appeared  to  him  wholly  unaccountable, 
bow  much  was  the  agitation  of  his  mind  in- 
creased by  the  state  in  which  Wingerode 
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had  been  found,  and  by  the  pertinacity  with 
which  he  refused  affording  any  insight  into 
the  cause  of  it !  Till  the  preceding  evenings 
every  story  of  supernatural  appearances  had 
been  not  merely  disbelieved  by  him,  but 
treated  with  the  utmost  contempt : — enough 
he  thought  had  now  been  seen  and  heard 
to  justify  doubts  even  in  a  mind  the  least 
disposed  to  credulity.  The  rest  of  the  of- 
ficers having  waited  in  the  great  room,  he 
requested  them  to  return  to  the  parade,  as- 
suring thern  that  Wingerode  was  perfectly 
tfeW,  and  would  accompany  him  to  join 
them  as  soon  as  he  was  dressed. 

Wingei«ode  delayed  not  long  before  he 
appeared;  when Kiezerhausen  said,  "I must 
transgress  the  injunction  laid  upon  me,  and 
ask  what  can  have  occasioned  the  state  in 
which  you  were  found  this  morning.^" 

"  Ask  me  nothing,"  said  Wingerode, 
♦^  I  cannot,  will  not  answer  any  questions  : 
— be  satisfied  that  I  yield  in  this  to  an  impe- 
rious necessity,  nor  torment  yourself  with 
itefcking  knowledge  which  must  be  denied 
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you,  and  me  with  forcing  me  to  repeat  these 
denials."  Kiezerhausen  was  mortified,  but 
he  remained  mute ;  and  mounting  their 
horses  they  were  at  the  parade  in  a  few 
minutes. 

It  was  impossible  that  an  event  so  extra- 
ordinary as  the  state  in  which  Captain  Win- 
gerode  had  been  found,  should  not  be  all 
over  the  inn  in  a  moment,  and  give  occasion 
to  many  very  ingenious  speculations.  As 
yet,  however,  nothing  more  was  known  than 
the  circumstance  that  he  had  been  found 
dead,  as  was  at  first  supposed,  but  which 
afterwards  proved  only  a  temporary  suspen- 
sion of  life.  A  thousand  hows^  whys,  and 
wherefores,  were  still  necessary  to  be  solved 
for  a  complete  elucidation  of  the  story;  and 
to  obtain  these  the  host  was  in  waiting  for 
the  physician's  descent  from  the  sick-man's 
room.  The  physician  descended,  and  in  a 
few  moments  had  a  very  large  audience  col- 
lected around  him  all  brimful  from  top  to 
toe  of  eager  impatience  and  curiosity.  He 
notbeing  enjoined  to  eecrecy— for  this  in  the 
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ardour  of  his  narration  Kiezerhausen  had 
wholly  forgotten, — and  not  being  selfish  in 
his  nature,  so  that  he  had  no  disposition  to 
keep  so  choice  a  ?7iwc^«w  to  banquet  upon  en- 
tirelybyhimself, — ^but  having,  onthe  contrary, 
rather  an  eager  titillation  to  communicate 
the  important  events  with  which  his  bosom 
was  swelling, — thus  urged  on,  he  stroked 
his  chin,  and  collecting  all  his  wisdom  and 
importance  into  his  countenance,  immedi- 
ately began  to  relate  with  genuine  emphasis 
and  true  pathos  the  astonishing  particulars 
of  which  he  was  in  possession.  Above  all 
things,  he  did  not  forget  to  expatiate  very 
elaborately  on  the  wondrous  skill  he  had 
himself  manifested  in  recovering  his  patient 
from  an  attack  which  was  so  much  the  more 
alarming  since  not  produced  by  any  human 
cause,  but  evidently  the  effect  of  supernatu- 
ral agency.  Indeed  before  his  harangue  was 
finished  he  had  wrought  himself  up  to  so 
prodigious  an  opinion  of  his  own  abilities 
in  the  kind  of  exorcism  he  had  practised, 
that  he  could  by  no  means  rest  contented 
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With  tills  one  detail  of  it ;  there  was  not  a 
patient  whom  he  visited  in  the  course  of  the 
day  to  whom  every  particular  was  not  care- 
fully revealed — who  was  not  given  to  un- 
derstand the  extraordinary  skill  of  the  agent 
they  had  judiciously  selected  as  the  guar- 
<lian  of  thtnr  health,  as  their  champion 
iigainst  the  encroachments  of  the  grisly 
King  of  terrors. 

His  assiduity  in  circulating  the  story  was 
hesides  ably  seconded  by  the  numerous 
bands  to  whom  he  had  been  the  reporter. 
His  audience  at  the  inn  separated  but  to  go 
and  harangue  in  their  turns  wherever  they 
could  collect  an  audience  together,  and  that 
was  in  any  quarter  of  the  town  to  which 
their  steps  were  directed.  Visitors  too, 
making  their  obliging  calls  of  inquiry  after 
the  health  of  the  doctor's  patients,  were  re- 
warded for  their  kind  solicitude  by  being 
made  partakers  of  the  doctor's  story;  end 
they  in  their  turn  became  new  circulators 
of  it.  Thus  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours 
the  Spectre  of  the  Inn  was  the  sole  topic  of 

VOL.  II.  c 
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conversation  throughout  Presburg,  nor  could 
any  thing  exceed  the  heart-delighting  hor- 
rors with  which  it  inspired  every  bosom. 

The  poor  host  of  the  inn  alone,  HansMul- 
ler  byname,  could  not  partake  in  the  general 
delight.  Assuredly  he  would  have  been  no 
less  gratified  than  another  man  by  hearing 
the  history  of  a  ghost  perambulating  the 
house  of  any  of  his  neighbours,  but  his  fears 
were  very  cruelly  alarmed  at  hearing  of  one 
in  his  own.  Not  so  much,  however,  from 
a  natural  fear  of  every  thing  supeinatiiral, 
— though  beheld  the  incorporeal  world  in  all 
possible  veneration,  nor  would  upon  any 
consideration  have  entered  the  precincts  of 
a  churchyard  beyond  an  hour  after  sunset, 
— yet  entertaining  all  this  respect  for  the 
tenants  of  the  yawning  grave,  his  great 
anxiety  now  was  lest  his  house  should  ac- 
quire the  reputation  of  being  haunted,  and 
living  guests  should  thence  be  deterred 
from  frequenting  it.  He  therefore  never 
began  the  subject  himself,  and,  when  ques- 
tioned upon  it,  affected  to  treat  it  with  in- 
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difference ;  observing  with  a  shrug  of  his 
shoulder,  and  a  significant  wink  of  his  eye, 
that  officers  were  a  Httle  apt  to  push  the  bot- 
tle about  too  freely,  and  then  they  saw  all 
sorts  of  strange  things.  It  may,  notwith- 
standing, be  questioned  whether  any  power 
on  earth  could  have  forced  hhii  into  the 
great  room  at  midnight. 

Leaving  the  good  gossips  of  the  town  to 
the  full  enjoyment  of  their  banquet,  let  us 
turn  to  see  what  passed  at  the  parade. — Not 
many  minutes  after  Kiezerhausen  and  cap- 
tain Wingerode  arrived  there,  a  dispatch 
was  put  into  the  hands  of  count  Lowen- 
stein,  the  commanding  officer,  sent  to  liim 
by  the  queen.  The  count  opened  it ;  and 
having  first  run  it  over  to  himself,  summoned 
the  other  officers  round  him,  and  read  it 
aloud  to  them.  It  was  from  the  gallant 
Khevenhiiller,  giving  an  account  of  an  ac- 
tion which  had  taken  place  between  his 
army  and  that  of  the  united  French  and 
Bavarians,  in  which  the  victory  remained 
on  his  side.  The  letter  concluded  with  say- 
c  2 
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ing  that  no  officer  of  note  had  fallen  on  the 
occasion,  except  the  brave  count  Molzie- 
witz — a  loss  which  wonldbe^^ev-erely  felt  by 
the  whole  army,  which  was  indeed  a  severe 
blow  to  the  cause  itself.  The  officers  list- 
ened with  the  utmost  attention  to  this  im- 
portant intelligence ;  but  when  the  death  of 
Molziewitz  was  mentioned,  nothing  could 
exceed  the  astonishment  and  consternation 
which  spread  themselves  over  the  counte- 
nances of  all  who  had  been  present  at  his 
appearance  the  evening  before.  For  Win- 
gerode,  such  was  the  impression  made  upon 
him,  that  clapping  spurs  to  his  horse  he  rode 
off  at  full  speed,  and  was  out  of  sight  in  a 
moment. 

Count  Lowen stein  was  now  on  his  side 
scarcely  less  astonished  and  confounded 
than  the  rest  of  the  company.  He  had  com- 
municated intelligence  which  he  expected 
to  have  diffused  general  satisfaction,  and 
he  saw  it  produce  nothing  but  consterna- 
tion and  terror.  "  How  is  this.^"  he  said  ; 
l^  wl^t  am  I  to  think  of  the  manner  in  which 
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these  joyful  tidings  of  the  success  of  our 
arms  have  been  received  ?  True,  the  victory 
may  not  have  been  so  entire  and  splendid 
as  the  general  zeal  in  our  cause  could  wish ; 
but  the  advantage  is  important,  and  suffi- 
cient to  inspire  some  exultation — not  these 
terrified  and  downcast  looks.  Scarcely  could 
ye  have  appeared  more  confounded  and 
horror-stricken  had  ye  been  informed  that, 
the  whole  army,  with  Khevenh tiller  at  the 
head,  were  cut  to  pieces.  Nay,  how  is  it 
possible  to  account  for  captain  Wingerode's 
abrupt  departure  from  the  post  Vv^here  his 
duty  as  a  soldier  demanded  his  presence  ?'' 
''  Indeed,"  said  Kiezerhausen,  '^  your  ex- 
cellency's remonstrance  has  every  appear-, 
ance  of  being  perfectly  just  and  reasonabk ; 
yet  I  must  flatter  myself  that  when  you  learn 
the  cause  of  what  you  have  witnessed,  your 
displeasure  will  cease,  and  instead  of  con- 
denming  you  will  com.passionate  poor  Win-. 
gerode.  Alas  !  I  fear  his  intellects  are  de- 
ranged by  a  scene  which  was  sufficient  to 
endanger  the  intellects  of  us  all." 
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*^  Wliat  do  you  mean  ?"  said  count  Lotv- 
enstein;  '*  speak  instantly  ! — What  can  have 
happened  since  we  separated  yesterday  even- 
ing, when  nothing  of  this  kind  appeared 
among  you,  that  could  nearly  derange  the 
intellects  of  the  officers  of  a  whole  regi- 
ment ?" 

*^  I  must,"  said  Kiezerhausen,  '*  invoke 
your  excellency's  utmost  candour  in  listen- 
ing to  my  story,  I  know  it  is  of  a  nature 
which  might  lead  any  one  to  suspect  that 
the  glass  had  been  going  round  among  us 
till  we  were  incapable  of  making  use  of  our 
senses :  yet  I  can  solemnly  assure  your 
excellency  that  we  were  all  as  sober  as  you 
are  yourself  at  this  moment." 

^'  Come,  come,  no  more  preamble,  but 
to  the  point." 

Kiezerhausen  then  related  ever}'  circum- 
stance of  his  marvellous  stoiy  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  concluding  the  detail  with 
saying — "  Surely  your  excellency  will  now 
acknowledge  that  it  was  not  without  some 
reason  ue  v»ere  all    imprest^ed  with  such 
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fistonishment  and  consternation  when  the 
death  of  count  Alolziewitz  was  mentioned  ?** 
"  The  stoiy   is    indeed    strange,"    said 
the  count.     "  After  the  assurance  you  have 
given  nie,  I  should  be  guilty  of  the  greatest 
injustice  could  I   affront  so  many  gallant 
men  by  harbouring  the  least  suspicion  that 
they  wcTe  in  a  state  of  inebriety.     I  must 
therefore  believe  that  the  figure  you  de- 
scribe was  actually  seen, — ^butwhatto  think 
of  it  I  am  VvhoUy  at  a  loss.     If  there  be  im- 
posture in  the  case,  'tis  of  so  singular  a  na- 
ture that  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  probable 
conjecture  respecting  the  object  proposed  in 
practising  it.     Yet  since  I  never  could  frame 
my  mind  to  a  belief  in  the  departed  spirit 
still  wandering  about  the  earth,  I  must  have 
much  fuller  evidence  before  I  can  believe  it 
the  actual  spirit  of  Molziewitz.     I  must  sa- 
tisfy myself,  and  for  that  purpose  will  join 
your  party  this  evening.     Prepared  as  we 
shall  now  be  for  the  intrusion  of  so  extraor- 
dinary a  guest,  if  he  docs  come  we  shall  be 
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al)le  to  make  our  observations  upon  liliii 
with  more  coolness  and  composure." 

Kiezerhausen  now  thought  of  poorWin- 

gerode,  and  suggested  the  propriety  of  taking 

some  measures  to  learn  what  was  become  of 

him,   adding  the  strongest   apprehensions 

concerning  the  state  of  his  mind.     Count 

Lowenstein    perfectly    coincided  with  this 

idea ;  and  Kiezerhausen  with  several  of  the 

ether  officers  undertook  to  go  in  different 

directions,  trusting  that  by  this  means  some 

one  or  other  might  obtain  tidings  of  him. 

Had  he  been  pursued  at  the  moment  when 

he  started,  'tis  possible  that  he  might  have 

been  brought  back ;  but  the  greatest  part  of 

an  hour  having  elapsed  before  the  pursuit 

was  begun,  it  proved  wholly  useless.     No 

trace  of  him  was  now  to  be  discovered,  nor 

was  any  intelligence  to  be  procured,  though 

the  researches  were  carried  to  a  considerable 

distance  round  the  town,  which  could  afford 

a  probable  conjecture  as  to  his  fate;  and  the 

officers  returned  to  their  evening's  appoint- 
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ment  under  the  deepest  anxiety  upon  his 
account. 

The  sensation  excited  at  court  by  this 
extraordinary  affair  was,  if  possible,  greater 
than  in  the  town.  The  queen  herself  was 
the  only  person  whose  magnanimity  and  re- 
solution were  not  shaken  by  it.  Several  of 
the  ladies  would  even  have  fled  the  town  im- 
mediately, had  they  not  been  overawed  by 
the  dignity  which  she  displayed  :  but  fear  of 
her  displeasure  had  still  greater  influence 
over  them  than  fear  of  the  ghost. 

There  was  however  one  lady  belonging  to 
the  court,  on  whom,  from  the  peculiarity  of 
her  situation,  the  story  had  a  veiy  different 
effect  from  all  the  rest.  This  was  a  half- 
sister  of  count  Molziewitz,  who  was  one  of 
the  maids  of  honour  constantly  attending 
upon  the  queen's  person^  and  was  exceed- 
ingly beloved  by  her.  For  her  brother  the 
count  she  had  all  the  respect  of  a  daughter 
and  all  the  affection  of  a  sister.  The  count 
was  the  only  child  of  his  father's  first  mar- 
riage, and  was  above  twenty  years  older  than 
c5 
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either  his  sister  the  Fraidein*  FredencR,  or 
a  brother  who  was  also  the  offspring  of  his 
father's  second  marriage.  These  two  young 
people  being  left  orphans  at  a  very  tender 
age^  the  count  had  been  a  father  to  thenv, 
and  deserved  all  the  love  and  respect  his 
sister  bore  him.  She  was  now  in  her  twen- 
ty-first year,  in  the  full  bloom  of  youth  and 
beauty;  and  among  all  the  ladies  about  the 
court  was  the  only  one  who  for  loveliness  of 
countenance  and  elegance  of  form  could  be 
placed  in  any  competition  with  the  all-en- 
chanting and  fascinating  queen. 

To  this  young  creature  the  news  of  her 
brother's  death  was,  as  every  one  must  im- 
mediately conceive,  a  most  heart-rending 
stroke.  But  when  the  rumour  reached  her 
that  his  spirit  had  been  seen  in  Presburg, 
even  before  his  death  was  known  there,  such 
an  effect  was  produced  on  her  mind  that  she 

*  Fraulein  is  the  title  given  in  Germany  to  young 
ladies  of  rank;  and  corresponds  to  that  of  lady  given 
in  England  to  the  daughters  of  dukes,  marquisses^ 
and  earls. 
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became  little  less  than  a  maniac.  She 
vowed  that  she  would  watch  in  the  evening 
with  the  officers;  and  if  her  brother's  form 
should  appear,  would  hang  upon  him  and 
never  leave  him  till  he  had  revealed  the 
cause  which  made  him  wander  thus,  and 
imparted  to  her  what  could  be  done  to  pro- 
cure him  rest  in  the  tomb.  Then,  she  said, 
thougli  she  were  prescribed  to  walk  barefoot 
to  the  remotest  corner  of  the  globe,  through 
burning  sands  or  over  ever- during  ice,  she 
vould  do  it,  and  exult  in  such  an  opportu- 
nity to  show  that  her  gratitude  and  sisterly 
aftection  knew  no  bounds.  So  intent  was 
she  upon  endeavouring  to  see  her  brother's 
?«pirit,  that  nothing  but  being  retained  by 
positive  force  could  have  prevented  her  rush- 
ing out  to  the  inn  as  soon  as  the  shades  of 
evening  began  to  come  on.  Baffled  in  this, 
-he  engaged  count  Lowenstein  to  come  to 
her  apartment  the  moment  he  quitted  his 
watch^  and  let  her  know  whether  or  not  the 
phantom  had  appeared.  In  case  it  had,  she 
charged  him  to  give  her  the  most  minute 
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detail  of  the  scene;  and  above  all  she  hicul- 
cated  upon  him  to  assure  the  incorporeal 
visitant  that  there  was  nothing  she  would 
not  undertake  to  procure  its  repose. 

But  though  this  young  lady  was  not  per- 
mitted to  join  the  watch  in  the  great  room, 
the  general  curiosity  excited  was  such  that 
numbers  of  persons,  both  officers  and  inha- 
bitants of  the  town,  made  the  utmost  in- 
terest to  be  admitted  to  it ;  so  that  the  as- 
sembly consisted  of  treble  or  perhaps  four 
times  the  number  of  the  evening  before, 
while  the  striking  of  the  midnight  clock  was 
expected  with  the  most  eager  emotions  of 
mingled  awe,  impatience,  and  curiosity. 

At  length  it  struck ;  every  eye  was  turned 
towards  the  door,  but  the  door  opened  not. 
A  mute  silence  reigned  among  the  company ; 
one  dead,  one  breathless  expectation  which 
effectually  precluded  words  had  seized  upon 
them  all.  Five  minutes  passed^  still  the  door 
remained  closed:  ''He  comes  not  ^'  said  count 
Lowenstein.  But  the  general  expectation  was 
still  too  mighty  for  conversation  to  begin. 
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and  no  answer  was  made  for  another  five 
minutes.  "//<?  surely  then  will  not  come^'* 
said  at  length  Kiezerhausen ;  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  another  five  minutes  of  aw^ul  si- 
lence. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  having  now  elapsed, 
the  company  began  gradually  to  resume 
their  self-possession,  and  the  conversation 
by  degrees  became  brisk  and  animated .  The 
ghost  of  Molziewitz  was  still,  however,  the 
sole  theme ;  every  one  forming  conjectures 
upon  the  subject  according  to  the  peculiar 
bent  of  his  mind.  Probably  they  would  all 
have  been  persuaded  that  the  whole  was 
trick,  but  for  the  astonishing  circumstance 
that  count  MolziewitE  was  really  dead,  and 
that  when  he  was  seen  his  death  was  not 
known  in  Presburg.  This  appeared  a  cir- 
cumstance sufficient  to  stagger  the  most 
incredulous.  The  conversation  was  conti- 
nued for  three  hours  beyond  midnight,  when 
all  remaining  quiet  they  separated  .  no  one, 
however^  felt  any  inclination  to  occupy  the 
chamber  of  poor  Wingerode. 
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For  three  successive  evenings  did  count 
Lowenstein  keep  the  watch  with  the  officers 
of  the  mess;  and  each  night  were  they  joined 
by  different  persons,  all  curious  to  see  the 
termination  of  so  singular  an  affair.  For 
three  days  was  the  search  after  the  absent 
Wingerode  continued :  but  the  searchings  of 
the  mornings  and  the  watchings  of  the  even- 
ings were  alike  fruitless; — no  Molziewitz 
appeared, — no  Wingerode  was  to  be  found: 
till  at  length  the  ghost  was  little  more 
thought  of,  while  the  anxiety  upon  Winge- 
rode's  account  constantly  increased. 

Among  the  company  present  at  the  phan- 
tom's visit  was  a  3  oung  man  by  name  Sior- 
kenheim.  Though  only  two-and-tvv^enty 
years  of  age,  he  was  considered  by  his  bro- 
ther-officers as  a  person  of  an  uncommonly 
acute  and  penetrating  mind,  and  he  had  a 
fund  of  acquired  knowledge  which  would 
have  done  honour  to  one  of  double  his  years. 
This  young  man  had  from  the  first  of  the 
affair  always  observed  a  strict  silence  upon 
it.     While  every  one  else  wajs  busied  in 
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forming  conjectures  and  putting  them  into 
circulation,  he  alone  formed  none ;  or  if  he 
did,  they  remained  close  prisoners  in  his  own 
bosom,  nor  were  permitted  the  least  egress 
from  it.  He  had  constantly  attended  the 
evening  watchings,  but  it  was  with  a  mute 
attention ;  his  thoughts  upon  the  subject 
were  still  his  own,  were  never  commu- 
nicated. When  sometimes  his  compa- 
nions would  address  him,  "  Storkenheim, 
you  do  not  give  your  opinion  upon  this 
most  extraordinary  affair  ? — 'tis  impossible 
but  you  must  have  formed  one — perhaps 
more  ingenious  than  any  other  delivered, 
why  then  keep  it  to  yourself?"  If  thus  ad- 
dressed, a  shrug  of  the  shoulder  was  his  sole 
answer.  Even  when  count  Lowenstein 
evinced  some  anxiety  to  know  his  senti- 
ments, the  same  significant  gesture,  accom- 
panied by  an  air  and  manner  of  something 
like  contempt,  seeming  as  if  he  would  have 
said,  had  not  decorum  forbidden  it,*'  I  think 
you  all  a  pack  of  fools  ^' — this  gesture  was 
still  all  the  answer  that  could  be  obtained. 
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Tlie  officers  knew  not  what  to  understand 
by  his  silence,  and  Lowenstein  was  some- 
what piqued  to  find  that  it  was  observed  to 
him  no  less  than  to  the  rest.  No  one  was 
more  attentive  in  watching  the  door  w^hen 
the  hour  of  expectation  arrived,  so  that  it 
was  evident  his  silence  did  not  result  from 
indifference  about  the  thing ;  on  the  con- 
trary, his  eager  and  penetrating  eye  then 
spoke  in  the  most  unequivocal  terms  the 
strong  interest  by  which  his  bosom  was  agi- 
tated :  it  was  therefore  unanimously  agreed 
that  there  must  be  some  secret  motive  for 
his  silence  which  none  of  them  could  fa- 
thom. On  the  third  evening  of  count  Low- 
enstein's  watch  his  attention  was  much 
rather  directed  to  Storkenheim  than  to  the 
ghost;  and  w4ien  he  left  the  company  about 
three  in  the  morning,  after  announcing  that 
he  should  not  join  them  any  more,  he  took 
Kiezerhausen  aside  and  said,  "  It  grieves 
me  to  suspect  Storkenheim  of  lending  his  aid 
to  any  imposture,  yet  my  heart  assures  me 
that  he  knows  much  more  concerning  this 
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matter  than  he  chooses  to  confess; — how  else 
account  for  hij-'  obstinate  silence  ?  Let  hira 
be  strictly  watched :  who  can  say  what  is 
even  now  passing  in  his  mind  ?  whether  he 
may  not  be  plotting  in  what  way  he  can  prac- 
tise further  upon  your  credulity  : — therefore 
again  I  say.  Let  him  be  strictly  watched." 

Seven  nights  had  now  passed  since 
the  first  appearance  of  the  ghost,  and  no- 
thing more  had  been  seen  of  him;  so  that 
the  strong  impression  made  was  much  di- 
minished, and  the  speculations  upon  it  were 
nearly  exhausted.  On  the  eighth,  at  the 
last  stroke  of  the  midnight  clock,  the  door 
once  more  opened,  and  a  figure  stalked  in, 
not  as  before  arrayed  in  all  the  splendour  of 
a  full-dressed  uniform,  but  mournfully  wrap- 
ped in  its  complete  funereal  cerements.  Its 
eyes,  as  before,  were  bent  to  the  ground, 
and  it  marched  with  slow  and  measured 
steps  towards  the  opposite  door.  '^  Who 
art  thou ?"  exclaimed Kiezerhausen,  "Speak 
— answer  us  directly!  or " 

The  phantom  now  raised  his  eyes^  and 
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turned  his  face  full  to  the  company :  still 
they  were  the  features  of  Molziewitz ; — ^but 
of  Molziewitz  come  from  the  tomb,  a  pale 
and  ghastly  corse.  He  stopped,  he  raised 
his  right  hand,  pointing  it  upwards,  when 
a  voice  was  instantly  heard,  as  if  it  came 
from  the  vaulted  roof  of  the  chamber, 
"  Touch  him  not,  nor  attempt  to  fol- 
low HIM,  LEST  YOU  DAMN  YOURSELVES 
AND  HIM  TO  ALL  ETERNITY."       FrCsh  COU- 

sternation  instantly  seized  the  whole  com- 
pany ;  they  remained  motionless  and  petri- 
fied, while  the  spectre  passed  on,  and  made 
his  exit,  as  before,  into  the  chamber. 

Storkenheim  alone,  from  the  first  en- 
trance of  the  figure,  exhibited  no  symptoms 
of  fear  or  consternation,  but  starting  from 
his  seat  observed  him  attentively.  He  re- 
mained wholly  unappalled  by  the  voice,  and, 
in  defiance  of  the  strict  injunction  and  warn- 
ing given,  prepared  to  follow  him  as  he  ad- 
vanced tow^ards  the  door  of  his  retreat. 
Birkenthal  seized  his  arm  :  ^'  V/hat  are  you 
about,  Storkenheim  ?"  lie  said :  ^*  canyon  be 
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guilty  of  such  presumption  as  to  tliiiik  of 
following  the  phantom  ?" 

'*  I  shall  say  with  the  phantom,  Touch 
me  not^^  said  Storkenheim  ;  and  bursting 
away  he  snatched  up  a  candle  and  followed 
the  ghost,  entering  the  chamber  within  a 
few  seconds  after  him. 

The  only  sensation  now  experienced  by 
the  whole  party  w^s  that  of  petrified  asto- 
nishment^ not  less  at  the  awful  vision  they 
had  seen  and  denunciation  they  had  heard, 
than  at  the  daring  act  of  Storkenheim, 
which  appeared  to  them  equally  mad  and 
profane.  They  looked  earnestly  at  each 
other,  and  seemed  to  wait  with  silent  awe 
the  stroke  of  thunder  by  which  his  presump- 
tion was  to  be  punished.  But  the  thunder 
came  not :  and  after  the  lapse  of  about  a 
quai'ter  of  an  hour  he  returned  from  the 
chamber  with  perfect  calmness  and  compo- 
sure, resuming  his  seat  among  the  com- 
pany. 

The  eyes  of  all  were  now  turned  upon 
liiuij  as  if  in  the  certainty  that  his   silence 
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could  be  niaintainevl  no  longer,  that  he  must 
speak  ;  that  even  reserve  like  his  could  nt)t 
restrain  his  tongue^  but  that  it  must  give  ut- 
terance to  all  the  wonders  he  had  witnessed. 
They  were  mistaken  ;  he  still  preserved  the 
same  silence,  till  at  length  Kiezerhausen, 
unable  to  command  his  impatience,  said, 
"  This  is  absolute  cmelty,  Storkenheim  : 
is  your  breast  wholly  insensible  to  any  feel- 
ing for  others,  that  you  can  keep  so  many 
persons  on  the  rack  ?  must  my  feelings, 
above  all,  be  thus  sported  with  ?  You 
know  my  regard  for  Molziewitz,  and,  if  not 
marble  yourself,  must  be  aware  of  the 
anxiety  by  which  I  am  racked  to  learn  the 
reason  why  his  spirit  wanders  thus. — Speak 
— Am  I  to  be  satisfied?" 

"  Be  satisfied  as  to  your  fi'iend,"  an- 
swered Storkenheim  ;  '*  be  satisfied  as  to 
yourself:  no  one  has  any  cause  for  fear,  pro- 
vided the  injunction  you  have  received  be 
strictly  obeyed  in  case  the  phantom  should 
appear  again.  Let  this  suffice ;  ask  me  no 
more  questions^  I  cannot  answer  them.'* 
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*^  May  we  not  ask  whether  the  figure  we 
have  seen  is  really  the  spirit  of  Molziewitz  ?" 
"  I  have  told  you  that  I  cannot  answer 
any  questions. — Good  nighty  I  advise  you 
all  to  go  quietly  to  your  chambers,  as  I  shall 
go  to  mine."    So  saying,  he  left  the  room. 
Curiosity  being  now  a  more  active  prin- 
ciple in  the  minds  of  the  company  than  any 
fear  of  an  encounter  with  the  ghost,  Kiezer- 
hausen  and  Zinzendorf  followed  him  at  a 
distance.     His  chamber  was  near  the  other 
end  of  the  long  corridor  ;   they  saw  him  go 
quietly  into  it,  and  heard  him  lock  the  door; 
they  stole  gently  up  to  it  and  listened  ;  they 
heard  him  awhile  walking  about  the  room 
as   if  undressing,    carelessly  whistling  and 
singing  all  the  time,  and  at  length  heard  him 
throw  himself  upon  the  bed,  where  he  soon 
began  to  snore  vociferously. 

Satisfied  that  he  really  was  gone  to  bed, 
astonished  at  seeing  him  so  perfectly  easy 
and  undisturbed,  they  returned  to  their 
companions  and  reported  what  they  had  wit- 
nessed.    Whether  they  were  now  most  oc- 
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cupied  with  the  spectre  or  with  the  extni- 
ordinary  conduct  of  Storkenheim  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine.  Between  them  both  so 
much  matter  for  conversation  was  furnished, 
that  again  the  day  broke  in  upon  them  be- 
fore they  thought  of  separating  for  the 
night. 

Kiezerhausen  felt  it  an  imperious  duty  to 
repair  the  next  morning  in  the  first  place  to 
the  apartments  of  count  Lowenstein  in  the 
palace,  and  make  him  acquainted  with  the 
awe-inspiring  tale.     If  the  particulars  were 
related  by  him  with  no  little  degree  of  emo- 
tion, it  was  with  still  greater  that  the  count 
listened  to  him.     He  walked  up  and  down 
the  room  with  a  hurried  and  agitated  step  : 
**^  What  can  be  thought  of  all  this  ?"  he  ex- 
claimed eagerly,  "  What  can  be  done  under 
circumstances  so  embarrassing  ? — I  scarcely 
dare  carry  my  surmises  to  the  effect  which 
maybe  produced  if  this  strange  phsenomenon 
continues  ; — for  pheenomenon  it   must  be 
called,  whether  the  appearance  be  superhu- 
man or  not.  The  impression  made  at  court, 
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and  throughout  the  whole  town,  by  the  phan- 
tom's first  intrusion,  was  such,  that  I  trem- 
ble for  the  consequences  of  the  second. 
Our  magnanimous  queen  was  then  the  sin- 
gle person  about  the  court  whose  soul  seem- 
ed to  remain  unshaken  :  a  general  terror 
seized  all  the  ladies  in  her  train ;  it  was  with 
difficulty  they  were  restrained  from  flying  the 
town ;  and  now  I  firmly  believe  that  nothing 
but  chains  will  retain  them  in  it.  Nay,  the 
terror  throughout  the  town  is  so  great,  that 
there  is  but  too  much  reason  to  apprehend 
its  being  wholly  deserted^  and  this  in  a  mo- 
ment when  perhaps  the  safety  of  the  great 
public  cause  depends  on  the  firmness  and 
resolution  shown  not  only  by  our  gallant 
troops  but  by  the  town  at  large.  I  regret 
exceedingly  that  I  did  not  continue  my 
watchings  with  you  ;  I  think  I  might  have 
obtained  some  clue  to  assist  our  investiga- 
tions into  the  matter."  All  this  he  said  con- 
tinuing to  pace  up  and  down  the  room  with 
hurried  and  agitated  steps. 

"  Your  excellency  will  pardon  me,"   said 
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Kiezerhausen :  *' count  Lowenstein's  cou- 
rage has  often  been  displayed  in  a  mannel* 
so  distinguished  that  it  cannot  be  doubted 
by  any  one.  I  challenge  any  person  to  feel 
this  truth  more  forcibly  than  I  do  ;  yet  I 
know  not  how  to  persuade  myself,  if  you 
had  been  with  us,  but  that  even  your  forti- 
tude would  have  been  shaken  in  beholding 
the  ghastly  and  death-like  appearance  of  the 
phantom,  in  witnessing  the  solemnity  of 
the  action  when  its  hand  was  raised  towards 
Heaven,  and  in  hearing  the  awful  sound  of 
the  voice  that  succeeded." 

"  My  fortitude  must  have  been  shaken  ? 
— ^Yet  it  seems  there  was  one  among  you 
whose  nerves  supported  him  to  brave  the 
danger,  and  who  found  no  cause  to  repent 
that  he  had  disdained  all  w^eak  and  idle  fears 
— Storkenheim — " 

**  Most  true  ;  and  that  young  man's  con- 
duct is  to  me  a  greater  mystery,  if  possible, 
than  the  appearance  of  the  phantom." 

"  Let  him  be  sent  for ;  I  will  question 
him  myself,  and  try  whether  no  means  cm 
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be  devised  for  compelling  him  to  break  this 
obstinate  silence.'* 

'*  Grant  Heaven  that  you  may  find  it 
possible  to  make  him  speak ! — With  your 
excellency's  approbation  I  will  go  myself 
and  seek  him." 

"  You  w^ill  oblige  me  much." 
Kiezerhausen  hastened  back  to  the  inn :  it 
was  yet  early  in  the  morning,  and  he  found 
Storkenheim  but  just  completing  his  toilet. 
He  imparted  count  Lowenstein's  wish  to 
see  him  and  question  him  upon  the  ad- 
ventures of  the  preceding  evening.  "  I 
will  wait  upon  the  commander  with  plea- 
sure," said  Storkenheim. 

*^  Shall  I  stop  and  accompany  you  ?"  said 
Kiezerhausen. 

"  As  you  please,"  answered  the  other. 
Kiezerhausen  stopped :  Storkenheim  was 
soon  ready,  and  they  went  together  to  count 
Lowenstein.  He  was  still  pacing  up  and 
down  the  room  with  a  hurried  and  agitated 
step  ;  Kiezerhausen's  countenance  was  ex- 
pressive of  the  utmost  anxiety, — Storken- 

VOL.  II.  D 
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heim  alone  was  perfectly  calm  *  and  com- 
posed. 

Count  Lowenstein  immediately  begnn : 
^*  Captain  Storkenheim,  I  do  not  now  make  it 
my  request  that  you  will  disclose  all  you 
know  concerning  this  mysterious  affair ;  as 
your  commanding  officer  I  lay  my  injunc- 
tions upon  you  immediately  to  unravel  the 
mystery — for  this  it  is  obvious  you  can  do — 
or  dread  the  effects  of  your  cx)ntumac)'.  It 
is  of  importance  to  the  public  welfare  that 
the  truth  should  be  known,  and  means  shall 
be  fomid  to  arrive  at  it." 

**  lam  perfectly  ready,"  replied  Storken- 
heim,  "  to  acknowledge  the  submission  due 
from  me  as  an  inferior  officer  to  your  ex- 
cellency as  my  commander,  in  all  matters 
connected  with  military  discipline;, but  since 
I  must  conceive  the  aiiair  in  question  to  be 
of  a  nature  wholly  irrelevant  to  any  military 
concern,  and  that  it  cannot  even  by  the  most 
subtle  sophisms  be  thrust  within  the  milir 
tary  pale,  your  excellency  must  excuse  m^ 
if  I  say  to  you,  as  I  have  said  to  my  com- 
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panions — ^I cannot,  will  not  answer  any  ques- 
tions upon  the  subject," 

The  count  stamped  with  his  foot  on  the 
ground,  and  bit  his  lips  in  a  paroxysm  of 
rage  and  vexation.    For  some  moments  his 
irritation  was   so  great  that  he  could  not 
speak.    At  length  he  broke  out — **  Young 
man^  young  man !  take  care  that  this  per- 
tinacity be  not  carried  too  far.     You  will 
find  that  military  discipline  includes  a  much 
wider  field  than  your  inexperience  may  per- 
haps apprehend ;  and  that  in  matters  which 
are  of  importance  to  the  public  service  it 
cannot  be  left  at  the  option  of  every  boy  just 
entered  into  the  army  to   speak  or  not  as 
may  suit  his  caprices." 

"  Your  excellency  may  do  with  me  as  you 
please  ;  but  you  will  find  that  no  menaced 
which  a  commander  can  utter,  no  punish- 
ments which  he  can  inflict,  can  draw  from 
the  lips  of  the  boi/  Storkenheim  one  word 
which  his  heart  commands  him  to  conceal.*' 

**  Captain  Storkenheim,  I  stand  corrected; 
I  own  that  I  was  too  hasty ;  that  in  the  vexa- 
d2 
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tion  of  my  soul  I  suffered  expressions  to 
escape  me  unbecoming  my  situation  and 
yours :  I  ought  to  have  had  more  self- 
command; — but  you  must  yourself  be  sensi- 
ble that  there  are  moments  when  'tis  diffi- 
cult to  preserve  any,  and  such  an  one  this 
may  surely  be  allowed.  Here  is  my  hand, 
say  you  excuse  me." 

"  I  were  worse  than  a  brute  did  I  not 
deeply  feel  this  condescension,  or  if  I  could 
for  one  moment  harbour  a  shadow  of  resent- 
ment at  what  has  been  so  nobly,  so  gene- 
rously atoned.  Oh  sir  !  believe  me,  these 
words  of  kindness  have  endangered  my  se- 
cret more,  much  more,  than  all  the  menaces 
that  could  have  been  uttered. ^ — Yet  once 
again  I  must  repeat,  I  cannot,  dare  not  an- 
swer any  questions." 

**  May  we  not  be  satisfied  whether  the 
figure  which  has  been  twice  seen  by  you  is 
a  real  corporeal  form  or  not  ?'' 

''  Still  must  I  reply,  I  cannot  answer  any 
questions, ^^ 

For  a  moment  the  count  was  ready  to 
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burst  out  again  into  a  paroxysm  of  rage ; 
but  be  commanded  bimself,  and  said,  "  One 
thing  we  may  surely  know,  Must  the  secret 
go  with  you  to  the  grave,  or  may  we  not 
hope  that  it  will  one  day  be  unfolded  ?" 

**  I  scarcely  know  whether  I  ought  to  an- 
swer even  that : — but  I  hope  a  time  may. 
come  when  my  lips  will  be  sealed  no  longer. 
— I  pray  you  now,  I  earnestly  entreat,  for 
your  own  repose  and  mine,  that  nothing 
more  may  be  inquired  of  me,  and  that  I 
may  have  leave  of  absence  from  the  army 
for  two  months.  If  this  cannot  be  granted 
consistently  with  the  strict  rules  of  the  mi- 
litary service,  I  must  resign  my  commis- 
sion, and  place  myself  at  full  liberty." 

*'  Must  this  indeed  be  so  ? — I  regret  to 
say  that  no  leave  of  absence  can  upon  any 
consideration  be  granted  to  any  ofticer  at  a 
time  like  this.  Surely,  however,  some 
means  might  be  found...." 

**  Pardon  me,  sir,  'tis  impossible — I  must 
be  absent  for  two  months ;  a  necessity 
which  cannot  be  resisted  connnands  it,  nor 
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will  the  matter  admit  of  a  m.oment's  de- 
lay." 

**  Then  your  commission  must  be  resign- 
ed. But  reflect  upon  the  appearance  that 
a  soldier's  quitting  his  station  at  such  a  mo- 
ment will  have  to  our  queen — to  the  world 
at  large." 

"  There  are  services  even  more  important 
than  those  due  from  an  officer  to  his  sovereign . 
I  am  aware  of  all  the  consequences ;  but  my 
commission  must  be  resigned :  before  even- 
ing I  shall  have  the  honour  of  delivering  it 
mto  your  excellency's  hands." 

**  Since  it  must  be  so.... But  believe 
me  I  shall  receive  it  with  the  deepest  re- 
gret." 

*'  Which  is  highly  flattering  to  me." 
And  so  saying  he  quitted  the  room,  leaving 
count  Lowenstein  and  Kiezerhausen  matter 
on  which  to  speculate  very  abundantly. 

As  he  passed  along  a  gallery  which  led 
from  the  apartments  of  the  count  he  was 
met  by  the  unhappy  Frauleln  Frederica, 
who  with  her  hair  dishevelled^  her  eyes  wild 
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and  distracted,  and  in  every  respect  appear- 
ing as  one  disordered  in  her  mind,  ran  ea- 
gerly up  to  him,  and  cHnging  round  him 
cried,  "  Oh  give  me  !  give  me  my  brother! 
—They  say  you  have  him  under  your  guard 
— keep  him  not  from  his  sister, — give  him, 
oh  give  him  to  my  arms  ! — You  saw  him 
last  night,  why  may  not  his  sister  see  him? 
Never,  never  will  she  leave  you  till  you  con- 
sent to  what  she  asks — thus  will  she  ever 
cling  around  you  till  her  brother  is  restored 
to  her  !"  and  she  threw  her  arms  round  his 
neck,  hiding  her  face  in  his  bosom. 

Storkenheim's  soul  was  wholly  subdued 
by  a  scene  so  affecting,  nor  knew  he  what  to 
do  or  which  v/ay  to  turn.  He  involun*- 
tarily  clasped  the  afHicted  mourner,  whose 
person  was  known  to  him,  and  the  cause  of 
whose  agony  he  well  understood,  sympa- 
thizing in  it  veiy  sincerely;  but  of  the  power 
of  speech  he  was  wlioUy  deprived.  Count 
Lowmstein  and  Kiezerhausen  hearing 
sounds  in  the  gallery  which  they  thought 
like  those  of  one  in  deep  anguish  of  soul, 
came  out  hastily  from  the  count's  apart- 
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ment.  When  they  saw  the  situation  of  the 
lovely  young  creature,  their  minds  were  im- 
pressed with  the  strongest  sympathy :  "  Take 
her  from  me  !"  said  Stcrkenheim  with  a 
look  of  agony,  ''  or  she  will  make  me  betray 
myself,  my  honour." 

*'  Dear  lady,"  said  Lowenstein,  loosing 
her  hands  which  were  still  clasped  round 
Storkenheim,  **  be  calm,  do  not  thus  give 
way  to  a  fruitless  affliction  which  cannot  re- 
call the  dead,  and  is  torture  to  yourself  and 
all  around  you." 

**  He  is  not  dead,  or  dead  he  still  walks 
the  earth !"  she  cried;  "  and  I  will  see  him, 
they  shall  not  keep  him  from  me. — Am  I 
not  his  sister,  his  daughter — who  else  has 
such  a  claim  to  soothe  and  comfort  him, 
to  carry  peace  to  his  wandering  spirit  ? — • 
Away,  away !"  and  she  attempted  to  break 
from  Lowenstein  who  now  held  her. 

*^  Nay,  nay,  madam,"  said  the  count, 
*^  do  not  torment  yourself  with  these  fancies, 
or  believe  that  your  brother's  spirit...." 

**  It  does — it  does,  walk  the  earth  !"  she 
Baid  :   ^*  Ha !  there  it  is — I  see  it  now — it 
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comes  towards  us — ^he  's  mine,  he  's  mine 
— I  will  have  him — all  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness shall  not  keep  him  from  me. — Ha ! 
ha!  ha!  ha!  now,  now  I  clasp  him....!" 
and  she  fell  back  upon  the  count's  bosom 
in  a  swoon . 

It  was  not  the  ghost  of  Molziewltz  that 
she  saw,  but  a  lady  to  whose  care  she  had 
been  intrusted,  and  who  finding  she  had 
escaped  was  come  in  search  of  her.  With 
the  assistance  of  Lowenstein  she  was  car- 
ried back  to  her  apartment ;  while  Storken- 
heim  stood  fixed  like  a  statue,  his  eyes  only 
seeming  to  have  any  power  of  motion,  and 
with  them  he  eagerly  followed  the  hapless 
Frederica  till  she  could  be  seen  no  more. 

"  How  is  this  ?'*  said  Kiezerhausen^  who 
remained  with  him,  "  are  you  and  the  lady 
Frederica  known  to  each  other  ?" 

Storkenheim  made  no  answer,  but  con- 
tinued motionless  as  if  deprived  of  every 
other  organ  of  sense  except  his  eyes. 

**  Speak!"    said  Kiezerhausen,   shaking 
hiYii,  *'  rouse  yourself,  answer  me : — ^Are 
d5 
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you  and  the  lady  Frederica  kno\^-ti  to  each 
other  ?" 

**Ha! — yes^ — no."  And  still  for  some  mo- 
ments he  looked  onT^-ards  the  way  that  Fre- 
derica had  gone.  Starting  at  length,  "  'Tis 
past!"  he  said,  **  I  am  myself  again  ;  but 
that  lovely  creature's  distraction  had  well 
nigh  deprived  me  of  my  senses." 

**  Yet  answer  me — Is  the  lady  Frederica 
kno\\Ti  to  }  ou  .^" 

**  True  we  have  met  before  ;  but  never 
could  I  have  supposed  that  she  would  recol- 
lect me,  nor  can  I  even  now  imagine  how 
it  was  possible.  More  than  two  years  ago 
I  had  the  honour  of  dancing  with  her  a  part 
of  the  evening  at  a  private  ball  where  we  met 
accidentally ; — but  was  it  to  be  imagined 
that  from  this  slight  circumstance  I  should 
so  long  after  be  rememxbered  by  her  ? — Nay, 
nor  can  I  conceive  what  she  had  heard  that 
could  make  her  call  upon  me  for  her  bro- 
ther." 

"  You  really  never  knew  more  of  her  than 
you  say  ?** 
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''-  Never,  so  Heaven  be  my  witness  1" 
"  I  am  satisfied. — As  to  calling  upoh  you 
for  her  brother,  doubtless  some  of  the  per- 
sons about  her  had  been  so  unguarded  as  to 
relate  in  her  presence  the  adventures  of  last 
Tiight ;  and  perhaps  the  hearing  your  name 
mentioned  connected  with  a  circumstance 
so  extraordinar}',  recalled  you  suddenly  to 
her  recollection.  The  effects  of  mental  de- 
rangement are  unaccountable  ;  things  often 
recur  to  the  mind  at  such  a  moment  that 
in  the  hours  of  sanity  would  never  be  thought 
of." 

"  True,  very  true ;  there  is  no  more  in  it.** 
At  this  moment  they  were  rejoined  by 
count  Lowenstein,  who  confirmed  Kiezer- 
hausen*s  conjectures  that  the  second  ap- 
pearance of  the  phantom,  with  all  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  it,  had  been  unguard- 
edly mentioned  by  some  one  in  Frederica's 
presence,  not  omitting  that  captain  Stor- 
kenheim,  who,  as  the  relater  said,  Ar/f/  talked 
with  the  ghost,  was  now  with  count  Lowen- 
stein telling  him  the  story.     Such  a  history 
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entirely  overset  the  poor  young  creature's 
reason,  tottering  as  it  was  before,  and  occa- 
sioned the  scene  which  had  just  passed. 

The  whole  matter  thus  explained,  Stor- 
kenheim  once  more  took  his  leave  of  count 
Lowenstein  and  Kiezerhausen.  He  was  seen 
no  more  that  day  by  any  of  the  officers :  in 
the  evening  be  resigned  his  commission 
into  the  hands  of  count  Lowenstein,  and 
early  the  next  morning  set  off  from  Pres- 
burg. 

On  Storkenheim's  quitting  the  count  and 
Kiezerhausen  in  the  morning,  the  former 
began  to  make  many  inquiries  of  the  latter 
respecting  him  ;  as,  how  long  he  had  been 
in  the  regiment — what  had  been  his  conduct 
in  general  towards  his  brother-officers — 
what  his  general  disposition  appeared  to  be; 
with  many  others  of  a  like  description. 

Kiezerhausen  replied  that  he  had  been 
about  two  years  in  the  regiment — that  he 
understood  him  to  be  of  a  good  family,  but 
one  of  the  younger  among  a  great  many 
children,  consequently  having  his  fortune  to 
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seek ; — that  he  ahvays  considered  him  as 
having  a  very  powerful  mind  ;  and  that  he 
had  a  fund  of  knowledge^  on  ahnost  any  sub- 
ject that  could  be   mentioned,  which  was 
absolutely  extraordinary  at  his  years,  inso- 
nnich  that  he  had  often  decided  a  point  in 
dispute    between    others,    and    was    never 
known  to  be  mistaken  in  his  decisions.    At 
the  same  time  he  was  by  no  means  eager  in 
putting  himself  forwards,  he  must  be  drawn 
out ;  if  not  referred  to,  he  would  perhaps 
suffer  the  conversation  to   go  on   a  whole 
evening  without  joining  in  it,  though  even 
then  his   eyes  sufficiently  showed  that  his 
mind  was  not  idle.     On  one  subject  he  was 
always  particularly  eloquent — against  a  belief 
in  supernatural  appearances ;  and  had  many 
times  combated  with  the  most  forcible  ar- 
guments the  gi'eat  propensity  he  found  in 
his  countrymen  to  credulity  on  this  subject. 
With  Birkenthal,  whq  had  a  firm  belief  in 
them,  he  had  held  many  an  argument  against 
the  return  of  the  departed  spirit  to  earth,  in 
which  Birkenthal  could  by  no  means  contend 
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witli  him,  but  defended  Lis  cause,  weak 
in  itself,  very  weakly.  Storkenheim's  elo- 
quence and  power  of  argument  could  alone 
have  given  any  thing  like  a  plausible  colour- 
ing to  so  poor  a  cause,  if  he  would  have  de- 
fended it,  but  it  fell  to  nothing  when  opposed 
by  him. 

Lowenstein  then  inquired  whether  Kie- 
zerhausen  could  in  any  way  account  for  the 
conduct  he  had  observed  ever  since  the  s\ip- 
posed  phantom's  iirst  appearance.  He  said 
he  could  not ;  that  he  had  sometimes  thought 
that  his  mind  was  wavering,  that  he  was  al- 
most persuaded  that  it  was  really  the  de- 
parted spirit  of  Molziewitz  ;  but  that  having 
so  often  and  so  strenuously  combated  the 
belief  in  spirits,  his  amour-propre  vjouXd  not 
suffer  him  to  recant ;  while  feeling,  if  not 
absolute  conviction  that  he  had  been  in  the 
wrong,  at  least  something  very  like  it,  he 
dared  not  any  longer  maintain  his  former 
opinions.  Nay,  he  said  an  idea  had  struck 
him  ver}^  forcibly,  that  it  was  in  fact  this 
conviction  which  he  could  not  bear  %o  own> 
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yet  could  not  resist,  that  occasioned  him  to 
resign  his  commission  and  quit  Presburg. 
What  he  saw  and  heard  in  the  chamber 
when  he  followed  the  phantom  might  im- 
press him  with  this  conviction,  and  this 
might  be  the  true  cause  of  his  resolute  si- 
lence ;  his  mind  being  naturally  powerful, 
might  carry  him  through  in  the  appearance 
of  calm  which  he  chose  to  assume,  while 
perhaps  very  different  feelings  occupied  his 
mind.  Even  his  leaving  the  company  im- 
mediately, might  as  probably  be  the  effect  of 
involuntary  apprehension  as  of  real  tran- 
quillity. On  the  whole,  he  said  he  was 
lost  amidst  a  maze  of  conjectures. 

How  far  his  conjectures  were  right  or  er- 
roneous shall  be  left  for  time  to  develop. 
At  present  we  must  return  to  Wingerode,  of 
whom  nothing  was  known  from  the  mo- 
ment of  his  sudden  flight  till  some  days  after 
Storkenheim's  quitting  Presburg,  although 
the  search  for  him  had  never  been  discon- 
tinued. 

At  length  a  goatherd  from  tl>e  neighbour- 
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ing  mountains,  who  knew  that  search  was 
niakhig  after  an  officer  supposed  to  be  out 
of  his  mind,  came  to  the  inn ;  and  desiring 
to  speak  to  any  officer  who  was  there,  was 
introduced  to  Kiezerhausen.  He  told  him 
that  the  evening  before,  a  person  aqswering 
exactly  to  the  description  given  hjtn  of  the 
crazy  gentleman  had  come  to  his  cabin. 
''  He  complained,"  said  the  man,  "  of  being 
cold  and  hungry,  and  asked  me  to  let  him 
sit  down  by  the  nre  and  warm  himself,  and 
to  give  him  a  draught  of  goat's  milk,  which 
he  thought  would  refresh  and  revive  him. 
I  gave  him  some,  and  offered  him  bread  to 
eat  with  it,  which  he  accepted,  and  devoured 
both  the  bread  and  milk  voraciously,  looking 
wildly  about  him  all  the  time.  I  afterwards 
offered  him  a  piece  of  goat's  flesh,  which  he 
also  accepted  and  ate  with  equal  voracity. 
He  then  drew  several  pieces  of  money  from 
his  pocket,  and  asked  whether  we  could  let 
him  have  a  bed  for  the  night,  saying  that  he 
was  able  to  pay  for  every  thing.  We  had 
to  be  sure  but  one  poor  bed  for  ourselves ; 
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but  the  gentleman  seemed  in  such  a  pitiable 
condition  that  my  wife  and  I  resolved  to  let 
him  have  it,  and  to  sit  by  tlie  fire  ourselves. 
The  bed  was  made  up  for  him  accordingly, 
and  he  lay  down;  but  first  he  told  us  that 
he  had  not  been  ,in  a  house  for  a  fortnight 
before,  he  had  lived  among  the  mountains, 
where  he  had  picked  up  such  roots  and 
plants  as  he  could  find,  and  had  passed  his 
nights  in  a  little  cave,  but  he  had  suffered 
exceedingly  from  cold  and  hunger. 

"  I  asked  him  what  could  have  made  such 
a  gentleman  think  of  uHing  himself  in  such 
a  way.  He  said  he  did  Hot  know  ;  but  the 
spirit  had  driven  him  from  the  town,  and  he 
could  never  go  back  again;  so  he  would  live 
entirely  with  me  if  I  would  let  him,  and 
help  to  keep  my  goats  or  do  any  thing  he 
coidd  to  gain  a  livelihood.  He  slept  quite 
sound  all  night,  and  this  morning  he  said 
that  he  found  himself  very  comfortable,  and 
hoped  I  would  let  him  continue  there:  so  I 
said  he  should  stay  as  long  as  ever  he  chose ; 
but  as  I  thought  he  seemed  quite  cwzy^  I 
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guessed  be  must  be  tbe  gentleman  tbat  se- 
veral people  bad  been  inquiring  about  at 
my  cabin,  and  tbougbt  I  bad  better  come 
and  tell  your  v/orsbips  wliere  be  was.  I  dare 
^ay  you  will  find  bim  at  tbe  cabin  now  if 
you  Vvili  please  to  go  witb  me,  for  be  seemed 
to  be  quite  in  tbe  mind  to  stay  tbere." 

Kiezerbausen  was  overjoyed  to  obtain 
seme  tidings  of  tbeir  lost  companion,  tbougb 
the  account  given  of  tbe  state  of  bis  mind 
WTis  by  no  means  satisfactory.  He  accom- 
panied the  goatherd  to  his  cabin,  where  in- 
deed he  found  Wingerode  witb  his  counte- 
nance pale  and  haggard  and  his  eyes  wild, 
all  bearing  witness  to  the  miserable  life  he 
had  led  for  tbe  last  fortnight.  He  started 
on  seeing  Kiezerbausen  and  made  an  effort 
to  escape,  but  tbe  latter  stopped  bim  :  "  No, 
Wingerode,"  be  said,  "  you  are  mv  pri- 
soner; you  stir  not  any  more  but  at  my  per- 
mission. Come  let  us  sit  down  together, 
this  good  man  and  bis  wife  will  leave  us 
awhile  tbat  we  may  talk  over  with  compo- 
sure ail  tbat  has  passed," 
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■  **  I  cannot  talk,  I  have  seen  such  strange 
.sights — here  in  the  mountains  have  seen 
them ;  Heaven  has  been  pleased  to  punish 
me  for  my  obstinate  disbelief  in  the  super- 
natural agency  he  is  pleased  sometimes  for 
wise  purposes  assuredly  to  employ." 

**  \Vliat  sights  have  you  seen  among  the 
mountains  ?" 

"  What  ? — Nay,  nay,  ask  me  not — I 
Vv'ould  not  terrify  you — but  'tis  strange  in- 
deed !  You  think  me  mad— -I  know  you  do 
— undeceive  yourself— would  I  were  mad ! 
'twere  bliss  to  what  I  now  sufller,  having  seen 
all  that  I  have  seen,  nor  knowing  to  what  it 
can  all  tend." 

**  For  Heaven  s  sake  tell  me  v.  liat  you  have 
seen  ! — I  do  not  think  you  n\:xd  ;  I  believe 
that  you  have  seen  strange  sights  :  quit  then 
this  place,  where  your  imagination  is  dis- 
turbed by  them,  and  go  with  me." 

"  AVhat  !  to  Presburg  ? — No,  no,  he  is 
there  too." 

"  Who  is  there  ? — what  is  it  you  mean  ?" 
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"  '\¥lio  is  there  ? — the  spirit  of  the  depart- 
ed Molziewitz." 

"  And  he  is  here  too,  you  say  ?" 

"  Aye,  here  in  these  mountains — Molzie- 
witz himself,  though  gigantic  in  his  form, — 
but  to  what  size  cannot  a  spirit  dilate  itself?" 

''  Lord,"  says  the  goatherd,  who  had  been 
listening  attentively  all  this  time,  **  as  sure 
as  can  be  the  gentleman  has  seen  the  MaTi 
of  the  Moiwtain'' 

'*  The  Man  of  the  Motintam! — what  do 
you  mean  ?'*  said  Kiezerhausen. 

**  The  great  man  there;  we  often  see  him, 
he's  sometimes  bigger  sometimes  less,  but 
always  as  big  as  two  or  three  of  us  put  to- 
gether." 

**  I  cannot  understand  you,"  said  Kiezer- 
hausen  :  "  You  often  see  a  man  three  times 
as  tall  as  any  of  us  wandering  about  the 
mountains  ? ' 

*^  Yes,  sure,  enough  we  do;  but  he  never 
does  harnito  any  body;  so  why  should  we  be 
afraid  of  him  ?    However,  this  gentleman  I 
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-suppose  did  not  know  how  good-natured  he 
is,  so  was  frightened,  and  that's  what  has 
made  him  so  crazy-hke." 

Kiezerhausen  now  thought  of  what  Birk- 
enthal  had  asserted  to  him,  that  he  had  seen 
a  colossal  figure  such  as  was  now  described 
when  he  was  walking  early  one  morning 
among  the  mountains,  and  his  mind  was 
wholly  bewildered.  Yet  unwilling  to  be- 
lieve, but  not  knowing  how  wholly  to  disbe- 
lieve, *' What  is  it  you  mean,"  said  he  to  the 
goatherd  ;  **^are  you  all  in  league  to  impose 
upon  our  credulity  ?" 

**  Pray  don't  be  angry,  your  honour,  I  only 
tell  you  what's  quite  true.  There's  scarcely 
one  among  us  poor  folks  that  live  here 
among  the  mountains  but  what  sees  the  Man 
one  time  or  other.  For  my  part,  I've  seen 
him  three  or  four  times." 

*^  And  does  he  talk  to  you  .^— do  you  ever 
touch  him  .^" 

"  Oh  no,  he  never  comes  near  enough 
for  that ;  besides,  he  is  but  a  sort  of  a  sha- 
dow-like." 
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**  Shadow  indeed  !"  said  Wingerode. 
**  Such  a  shadow  I  tell  you  I  saw  not  many 
days  ago,  'twas  Molziewitz  himself,  exactly 
^s  he  appeared  to  us  at  the  inn,  only  gi- 
gantic in  stature." 

Kiezerhausen  looked  earnestly  at  Winge- 
rode ;  he  thought  this  was  indeed  madness, 
yet  he  sawthat  there  was  method  int.  Some- 
thing Wingerode  must  have  seen — some- 
thing must  be  seen  occasionally  by  the  sim- 
ple goatherds — all  could  not  be  invention  ; 
and  he  was  every  moment  but  more  and 
more  perplexed. 

He  was  not,  however,  yet  so  bewildered 
but  that  he  could  see  that  the  main  object 
now  to  be  pursued  was  to  get  Wingerode 
away  from  his  present  situation,  and  endea- 
vour to  restore  his  reason,  unless  more  won- 
ders were  to  arise,  and  the  reason  of  every 
body  in  Presburg  was  to  be  equally  over- 
turned— a' thing  of  which  there  appeared 
no  little  danger.  With  some  difficulty 
he  did  prevail  upon  him  to  accompany  him, 
tinder  a  promise,  however,  that  he  should  not 
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bt'  required  to  go  to  tlie  inn  where  he  had 
seen  the  ghost  of  Molziewitz.  His  mind 
was  at  this  moment  in  that  pecuhar  state 
that  he  was  sensible  to  every  thing ;  that 
he  seemed  in  most  respects  to  have  his  re- 
collection ;  still  he  was  engrossed  by  cer- 
tain prepossessions  upon  this  one  sub- 
ject of  the  ghost,  that  rendered  him  wild 
wherever  any  thing  referring  to  it  was 
concerned. 

The  question  was,  how  to  dispose  of  him 
when  they  got  to  Presburg.  Kiezerhau- 
sen  resolved  to  carry  him  first  to  count 
Lowenstein,  and  consult  with  him  what 
was  to  be  done.  This  he  did  according- 
ly: and  Lowenstein  immediately  import- 
ed to  the  queen,  whose  interest  was  more 
than  commonly  excited  by  this  very  extra- 
ordinary affair,  that  captain  Wingerode  was 
found,  with  every  circumstance  above-re- 
lated. She  ordered  an  apartment  to  be 
prepared  for  him  in  the  palace,  that  all  pos- 
sible care  should  be  taken  of  him,  and  that 
he  should  be  attended  by  her  own  physician. 
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These  orders  were  punctually  executed, 
and  in  a  few  days  his  mind  appeared  so  far 
composed  that  count  Lowenstein  thought 
he  might  venture  with  safety  to  question 
him.  When  questioned,  he  answered  "I 
linow  my  conduct  must  appear  enigmatical, 
nor  am  I  wholly  assured  even  now  that  my 
recollection  is  perfect  as  to  all  that  has 
happened  to  me ;  some  things  appear  so 
incomprehensible,  though  at  the  same  time 
1  do  believe  them  real,  that  all  your  excel- 
lency's candour  and  forbearance  will  be  re- 
quisite to  listen  to  me  with  patience.  I 
pray  you  do  not  interrupt  me  with  questions, 
let  them  be  reserved  till  my  narration  is 
concluded.  Count  Lowenstein  pronwsedall 
he  desired,  and  he  began  : 

"  With  all  that  passed  pre\iously  to  my 
quitting  the  company  and  retiring  to  my 
own  chamber  on  the  night  that  the  phan- 
tom appeared  you  are  well  acquainted. 
Heaven  know^s  that  I  went  to  my  room  fully 
impressed  with  a  conviction, — at  least  I 
persuaded  myself  I  felt  this  conviction, — 
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that  we  liad  in  some  way  been  imposed  upon; 
though  I  must  own  my  thoughts  seemed 
wandering  in  a  complete  maze  when  I  en-^ 
deavoured  to  solve  to  myself  how  and  for 
what  purpose  the  imposition  had  been  prac- 
tised. I  continued  for  a  while  to  search 
the  room,  persuading  myself  that  some  sa- 
tisfaction might  be  obtained — but  all  in  vain : 
no  traces  could  I  discover  that  would  jus- 
tify the  supposition  of  any  living  being  hav- 
ing been  there,  and  a  strong  sensation  of 
terror  began  insensibly  to  steal  over  me.  I 
cursed  Birkenthal  in  my  heart  for  his  timid 
caution  in  advising  me  not  to  go  to  my 
room ;  had  he  not  done  so,  I  had  probably 
remained  with  the  company  till  the  morn- 
ing; but  my  pride  had  been  roused  to  show 
myself  above  idle  fears,  and  possessed  with 
full  confidence  in  the  firmness  of  my  own 
nerves,  I  resolved  to  show  that  I  was  not  to 
be  daunted.  At  every  moment  I  now  more 
and  more  deprecated  my  own  rashness:  three 
times  was  my  hand  upon  the  door  to  open 
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it  and  rejoin  my  companions;  three  times  I 
drew  back,  feeling  that  I  could  never  stand 
the  laugh  which  would  be  raised  against  me. 
*'At  length  rousing  all  my  firmness,  I 
did  venture  to  undress  myself  and  get  into 
bed,  but  I  verily  believe  it  was  not  till  after 
I  had  been  in  my  room  two  hours.     To 
sleep,  however,    was  out  of  the  question, 
so  strongly  was  my  mind  impressed  with  a 
feelhig  of  terror,   though  of  what  I  knew 
not,  for  I  still  persuaded  myself  that  I  did 
not  believe  the  figure  we  had  seen  to  be- 
really  a  phantom.     Let  not  these  feelings 
be  imputed  to  cowardice,  for  never  could  I' 
have  met  any  ordinary  danger  with  more 
cool  courage  and   resolution  than  at  that 
moment ;  I  know  not  to  what  they  were  to 
be  ascribed,  but  I  know  that  they  were  most 
horrible  to  me  ;    my  only  consolation  was, 
that  I  still  heard  my  companions  in  the 
great  room,  and  knew  that  I  could  be  with 
them  at  any  moment. 
-  "  After  I  had  been  some  time  in  bed  I- 
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was  startled  by  a  noise  which  seemed  to 
come  from  behind  the  wainscot  of  the  room; 
I  rose  up  in  my  bed;  I  had  left  a  light  burn- 
ing; I  looked  round,  but  could  see  nothing. 
Again  I  heard  the  noise,  like  a  gentle  tap, 
tap  with  a  hand  behind  the  wainscot :  it 
was  no  fancy, — I  was  confident  then  that  I 
heard  the  noise,  I  am  confident  now  that  I 
heard  it.  I  know  of  nothing  more  that 
passed  till  I  found  myself  in  the  morning 
surrounded  by  a  concourse  of  people,  all 
gaping  and  staring  at  me  as  if  some  mon- 
ster, some  strange  kind  of  animal,  had  been 
presented  before  them.  The  moment  that 
I  was  in  possession  of  my  recollection  and 
capable  of  reflecting  upon  what  had  passed, 
my  mind  was  harassed  with  the  idea  that  I 
had  been  guilty  of  a  most  unmanly  weak- 
ness ;  and  a  very  important  question  arose, 
how  some  spacious  colouring  might  be  put 
upon  it.  No  other  way  of  concealing  my 
shame  appeared  so  effectual  as  that  which  I 
pursued,  of  resolutely  refusing  to  answer  any 
questions  put  to  me  on  the  subject,  throw- 
e2 
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ing  at  the  same  time  an  air  of  mystery  over 
the  refusal  which  would  wholly  silence  in)- 
portunity.  Besides,  I  could  not  then,  nor 
can  I  now,  account  for  the  noise  I  heard 
after  I  was  in  bed;  only  that  I  was  sure  then, 
and  am  sure  now,  that  I  did  hear  it.  But 
how  insist  upon  that  ?  I  should  either  be 
thought  mad,  or  childishly  credulous.  My 
only  resource  was  in  endeavouring  to  im- 
pose silence  on  every  one,  and  in  this  I  suc- 
ceeded. I  went  to  the  parade,  however, 
exceedingly  dissatisfied  with  myself  for  the 
weakness  I  had  shown,  and  by  no  means  sa- 
tisfied about  the  pheenomenon  I  had  seen 
and  heard. 

*^  You  may  easily  judge,  my  mind  being 
in  this  state,  what  effect  the  news  of  the 
death  of  count  Molziewitz — the  assurance 
that  he  was  actually  dead  when  the  phan- 
tom of  the  evening  before  appeared  to  us — 
must  have  upon  me.  I  v/as  no  longer  mas- 
ter of  myself  or  my  actions,  but  darted  away 
without  knowing  what  was  my  purpose  or 
whither  I  was  directing  my  course.     To 
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determine  the  latter  was  left  pretty  much  to 
my  horse,  and  he  carried  me  among  the 
mountains,  galloping  over  hill  and  through 
dale  along  untracked  ways,  till  at  length  he 
seemed  to  grow  weary,  and  stopping  I 
alighted  in  a  remote  and  desolate  spot  far 
from  any  human  habitation  or  any  haunts 
of  men.  What  became  of  my  horse  I  know 
not;  he  was  still  feeding  on  the  scanty  herb- 
age when,  as  the  sliades  of  evening  began 
to  close  in,  I  crept  into  a  little  cavern  or 
hole  in  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  there  lying 
down  fell  asleep.  After  that  I  saw  him  no 
more. 

"  For  myself,  I  continued  for  several  days 
to  wander  about  in  the  day-time  collecting 
such  roots  and  plarjts  as  I  could  find  for 
food,  and  at  night  creeping  into  my  hole ; 
till  my  reason  beginning  to  regain  the  as- 
cendancy, I  thought  of  returning  to  the 
town .  I  was  however  extremely  perplexed 
how  to  appear  again  in  a  place  I  had  quitted 
no  strangely^  and  in  what  way  any  plausible 
story  could  be  framed  to  account  for  my 
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conduct.  I  had  for  a  moment  resTilved  to 
seek  out  some  habitation  among  the  moun- 
tains, and  thence  to  write  to  Kiezerhausen 
requesting  him  to  come  to  me,  when  I 
thought  I  would  unburthen  my  whole  :?ouI 
td  him,  and  consult  with  him  in  what  way 
my  character  might  best  be  retrieved  ;  for  I 
l^ersuaded  myself  that  my  reputation  as  a 
man  of  sense  and  courage  must  have  suffer- 
ed materially  in  the  opinion  of  the  worlds 
I  felt  indeed  that  it  deserved  to  suffer. 

"  All  this  I  had  resolved  over-night, 
and  crept  out  from  my  cavern  early  in  the 
morning,  intending  to  enter  immediately  on 
my  search  for  a  habitation ;  when  a  new  mar- 
vel intervened  again  to  overthrow  the  rea- 
son which  was  yet  scarcely  more  than  half- 
restored  .  The  sun  had  just  risen  as  I  quitted 
my  cave,  and  displayed  to  me,  though  at  a 
considerable  distance,  the  same  form  that  I 
had  seen  at  the  inn,  but  increased  to  a  gi- 
gantic size.  I  started  back  with  terror  and 
amazement ;  the  phantom  disappeared  for  a 
moment,  then  appeared  agiiin,   and  conti- 
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nued  to  do  so  for  the  space  of  five  minutes, 
when  I  saw  it  no  more.     All  the  little  cou- 
rage and  calmness   I   had   resumed,    in  a 
moment  forsook  me  ;  I  became  more  wild 
tlian  ever,  and  continued  to  wander  about  all 
day  and  hide  myself  at  night  in  my  rocky 
nest,   haunted  incessantly  with  the  figure 
I  had  seen ;    fancying   sometimes    that  I 
saw  it  again,  though  I  am  now  convinced 
that  I  never  saw  it  excepting  on  that  one 
occasion  :    equally  well  am  I  convinced  that 
I  did  then  actually  see  it, — the  same  form 
that  I  had  beheld  at  the  inn,  only  expanded 
to  an  enormous  size  and  stature.     Nature 
being  at  length  nearly  exhausted,  a  sort  of 
instinct  led  me  to  seek  for  shelter  under  the 
roof  of  some  human  being  ;  and  as  the  first 
that  happened  to  present  itself  was  the  goat- 
herd's cottage,  there  I  entered. — The  rest 
you  know." 

"  'Tis  strange,"  said  the  count,  **  that 
having  been  always  among  the  mountains, 
you  were  never  seen  by  any  of  those  who 
went  at  different  times  in  search  of  you; 
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for  their  researches  were  often  directed  that 
way,  and  you  do  not  appear  ever  to  have  been 
very  far  from  the  town." 

"  It  is  strange,  for  the  valley  where  I  was 
is  but  an  inconsiderable  distance  from  the 
cabin  at  which  you  found  me  ;  and  that,  as 
you  know^  is  by  no  means  remote  from  the 
town.  But  the  valley  does  not  appear  to  be 
much  frequented,  since  I  never  saw  any  of 
the  peasants'  flocks  driven  thither  during 
the  whole  time  of  my  stay.  Perhaps  'tis  in 
that  spot  alone  that  the  gigantic  form  ap" 
pears,  and  this  is  the  occasion  of  its  being 
so  much  deserted." 

Count  Lowenstein  was  grieved  to  hear 
Wingerode  continue  to  dwell  upon  the  gi- 
gantic form,  since  he  considered  this  as 
wholly  the  effect  of  some  new  wandering  of 
the  imagination,  and  he  forbore  to  question 
him  further.  'What  he  had  learned  was 
little  satisfactory  to  his  mind ;  the  whole 
matter  of  the  phantom  was  still  as  unac- 
countable as  ever.  He  had  constantly  passed 
his  evenings  in  the  great  room  since  its  se- 
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cond  appearance;  but  nothing  more  had 
been  seen,  nor  had  any  thing  transpired 
which  could  aiford  the  sHghtest  elucidation 
of  the  affair.  Fain  would  he  have  per- 
suaded himself  to  think  no  more  about  it 
— to  rest  in  the  assurance  that  all  was  the 
effect  of  some  imposture  which  would  one 
day  be  detected,  and  to  wait  that  moment 
with  calmness  and  composure  :  but  this  he 
found  impossible  ;  day  and  night  he  was 
haunted  by  it,  suffering  the  severest  morti- 
fication in  the  idea  that  all  his  endeavours 
to  obtain  satisfaction  upon  the  matter  were 
wholly  fruitless. 

On  the  contrary,  the  very  day  after  the 
above  conversation  with  Wingerode,  a  new 
subject  arose  to  excite  his  further  astonish- 
ment and  ta  add  to  the  perplexity  of  his 
mind.  The  intellects  of  the  poor  Fraulein 
Frederica  had  continued  in  the  same  state 
of  derangement  ever  since  her  interview  with 
Storkenheim.  It  was  not  the  idea  of  her 
brother's  death  which  seemed  to  affect  her 
so  deeply,  but  that  of  his  spirit  wandering  ^ 
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it  was  on  this  idea  that  she  continually  dwelt^ 
and  was  wholly  intent  upon  engaging  irt 
some  extraordinary  undertaking — -some  pe- 
nance, perhaps,  which  might  at  length  give 
it  rest.  Her  state  occasioned  the  severest 
affliction  to  the  queen,  who  had  a  real  at- 
tachment to  her,  and  nothing  was  omitted 
that  medical  aid  could  offer  for  her  restora- 
tion,— ^but  all  without  effect.  Frequently  did 
she  talk  of  Storkenheim  :  sometimes  she 
complained  of  his  being  cruel  and  hard- 
hearted, that  he  would  keep  her  brother 
from  her ;  at  other  times  she  talked  in  a 
wild  and  incoherent  manner  of  his  having 
promised  her  to  engage  in  some  achieve- 
ment which  might  procure  rest  to  her  bro- 
ther's soul. 

On  the  day  above  mentioned  (the  next 
after  captain  Wingerode  had  made  his  con- 
fession to  Lowenstein)  she  received  a  letter 
from  Storkenheim,  in  which  he  begged  her 
not  to  indulge  any  further  uneasiness  upon 
her  brother  s  account ;  tnat  he  had  disco- 
vei-ed  the  cause  of  his  spirit  wandering  about 
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the  earth ;  and  having  fortunately  been  able 
to  remove  it,  she  might  be  satisfied  that  he 
would  now  rest  in  peace  and  quietness,  nor 
ever  be  seen  more.  To  the  lady  Frederica's 
mind  this  letter  proved  a  cordial,  a  healing 
balsam  ; — from  the  moment  she  received  it 
her  delirium  subsided,  and  her  reason  was 
soon  entirely  restored,  excepting  that  she 
remained  possessed  with  the  firm  belief  that 
her  brother's  spirit  had  wandered,  and  that 
she  was  indebted  to  Storkenheim  for  having 
placed  it  at  rest ;  an  obligation  which,  she 
said,  could  never  be  sufficiently  acknow- 
ledged. 

On  the  rest  of  the  party  concerned  in  this 
affair,  a  very  different  effect  was  produced 
by  this  letter  ;  it  only  involved  them  deeper 
and  deeper  in  a  maze  of  perplexities  ; — it 
only  made  the  whole  of  Storkenheim's  con- 
duct appear  more  and  more  mysterious. 
What !  he  who  had  always  been  the  deter- 
mined opponent  of  every  kind  of  supersti- 
tion— of  eveiy  idea  that  the  disembodied 
soul  could  appear  again  on  the  earth — was 
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now  practising  upon  the  delirium  and  cre- 
dulity of  a  young  woman,  to  cherish  fancies 
in  her  which  he  would  himself  treat  with' 
contempt ! — Could  this  be  ? — the  idea  was 
monstrous  ; — there  must  be  something  cru- 
elly wicked  and  abandoned  in  a  mind  that 
could  sport  thus  with  the  weakness  of  a 
fellow-creature,  and  Storkenheim  had  never 
appeared  such  a  man.  Or  had  he  indeed 
received  such  conviction  that  Molziewitz's 
ghost  had  really  walked  the  earth,  that  he 
could  resist  it  no  longer,  and  was  he  sin- 
cere in  what  he  Vt'rote  ?  Must  the  belief  in 
departed  spirits  still  hovering  about  the 
places  where  in  their  embodied  state  they 
had  delighted  to  roam,  be  established  be- 
yond all  controversy  ? — Nay,  but  this  was 
inconceivable.  Could  it  be  supposed  that 
the  Omnipotent  power  which  for  so  many 
ages  had  chosen  to  leave  this  matter  in 
doubt,  on  a  sudden  had  determined  upon 
rendering  it  thus  decided  ? — this  too  was 
incredible.  Perhaps  the  letter  was  not 
Stoxkenheim's ,  perhaps  it  was  but  a  link  iu 
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a  great  chain  of  impostures  by  which  the 
foes  of  the  young  queen's  cause  were  endea- 
vouring to  engage  the  attention  of  its  prin- 
cipal supporters,  and  detach  their  minds 
from  more  important  objects.  At  least  rt 
was  desirable  to  ascertain  if  possible  whe- 
ther the  letter  was  actually  written  by  Stor- 
kenheim. 

These,  and  many  more  of  a  similar  na- 
ture, were  the  reasonings  and  speculations 
that  passed  between  count  Lowen stein  and 
the  other  officers  on  this  new  subject  of  as- 
tonishment and  perplexity ;  and  an  inquiry 
was  set  on  foot  with  a  view  to  ascertaining 
the  authenticity  or  falsehood  of  the  letter. 
It  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Frederica 
by  a  female  servant  belonging  to  the  palace, 
who  was  sent  for  and  examined  upon  the  ^ 
subject.  All  she  could  say  was,  that  it  was 
put  into  her  hand  by  the  porter  of  one  of 
the  private  gates,  with  orders  to  carry  it  to 
the  lady  Frederica.  The  porter  was  next 
examined :  but  he  knew  no  more  than  that 
it  was  given  to  him  by  a  man  on  horseback, 
who  rode  away  as  soon  as  he  had  delivered 
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it.  Thus  no  satisfactory  information  as  to 
the  quarter  whence  the  letter  did  actually 
come  was  to  be  obtained. 

But  as  if  fate  was  determined  on  perse- 
cuting the  lady  Frederica,  no  sooner  was 
her  mind  tolerably  recovered  from  one  se- 
vere shock  than  another  succeeded.  News 
"was  brought  her  that  her  younger  brother 
count  Adolphus,  the  successor  to  the  de- 
ceased count's  titles  and  fortunes,  was 
lying  dangerously  ill  at  a  small  town  on 
the  frontiers  of  Hungary,  In  consequence  of 
a  fall  from  his  horse,  which  there  was  rea- 
son to  apprehend  had  produced  some  very 
material  internal  injury.  His  state  was 
such  that  he  could  not  be  moved,  or  at- 
tend where  his  presence  was  much  want- 
^^^fd  in  consequence  of  the  large  inherit- 
ance which  had  devolved  to  him.  Frede- 
rica would  fain  have  flown  to  him;  but  from 
the  enfeebled  state  of  her  health,  in  conse- 
quence of  her  sufferings,  this  was  strictly  pro- 
hibited to  her,  and  she  was  persuaded  to  rest 
satisfied  in  the  assurance  made  her  that  he 
had  friends  with  him  from  whom  he  re- 
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ceived  every  kindness  and  attention  which 
could  contribute  to  his  comfort  or  re- 
covery. 

This  young  man  was  now  about  twenty- 
three  years  of  age.  To  him^  as  well  as  to 
the  lady  Frederica,  the  deceased  count  had 
shown  ever}'  disposition  to  supply  the  place 
of  a  father  too  early  lost  to  him  ;  but  he  had 
not  found  in  the  brother  the  same  tractable 
dispositions  to  profit  by  his  kindness  that 
had  been  shown  by  the  sister.  Count  Adol- 
phus  was  wild,  dissipated,  and  what  the 
world  would  call  hare-brained :  it  was  im- 
possible ever  to  make  him  think  seriously 
upon  any  subject,  or  attend  to  any  ill 
consequences  which  might  result  to  him- 
self or  others  from  his  irregularities.  What- 
ever idea  seized  his  fancy,  he  was  in- 
stantly hurried  away  by  it,  nor  paused  till 
overwhelmed  with  the  ills  which  it  had 
brought  in  its  train :  but  then  no  one  felt 
it  more  severely  ;  for  though  thus  thought- 
less, he  was  in  no  way  deficient  either  in 
sensibility  or  good-nature.     Sometimes,  if 
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seized  with  one  of  his  wild  fits,  even  weeks 
would  elapse  without  any  of  his  friends, 
without  even  his  brother  or  sister,  know- 
ing what  was  become  of  him.  This  was  the 
case  at  the  time  of  his  brother's  death  ; — no- 
one  knew  where  he  was ;  and  the  agent  who 
had  the  management  of  the  count's  estates 
was  forced  to  take  upon  himself  to  order  the 
funeral,  and  to  attend  to  some  other  things 
immediately  necessar}^  till  count  Adolphus 
could  be  found.  The  first  tidings  heard  of 
him  were,  that  he  was  perhaps  also  on  his 
death-bed. — There  we  must  leave  him  a- 
while,  to  advert  to  some  other  of  the  parties 
concerned  in  our  history. 

It  will  easily  be  imagined  that  Birken- 
thai  experienced  no  little  degree  of  exul- 
tation when  he  found  that  the  sceptical  Kie- 
zerhausen  was  almost  compelled  to  believe 
in  the  existence  of  the  gigantic  figure  which 
he  asserted  he  had  one  day  seen  among  the 
mountains-  That  such  a  figure  might  oc- 
casionally be  seen  was  now  attested  by  one 
of  their  own  companions,  no  less  than  by 
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almost  every  peasant  accustomed  to  ranging 
this  district ;  and  he  conceived  that  any  one 
might  now  with  as  much  reason  doubt  their 
own  existence,  as  the  existence  of  the  figure 
in  question.     Kiezerhausen  was,    notwith- 
standing, as  yet  but  half  a  believer  ;  he  w£ts.> 
however,   so  far  advanced  in  belief,  that  he 
w^as  more  than  ever  anxious   to  have  his 
mind  wholly  settled  upon  the  subject ;   and 
Birkenthal  being  no  less   anxious  to   see 
him   arrived  at  this  point,  they  made  an 
agreement  to  take  up  their  abode  together 
for  some  days  at  the  cabin,  where  Winge- 
rode  had  been  so  hospitably  entertained,  in 
hopes  that  living  constantly  on  the  spot  for 
sometime  the  phantom  might  be  seen.  The 
goatherd  was  happy  to  receive  them  as  his 
guests,  and  they  were  provided  with  the  best 
lodging  his  humble  dwelling  could  afford, 
which  was  plenty  of  clean  straw  piled  up  in 
a  loft  over  the  state  apartment,  for  they 
would  by  no  means  permit  the  goatherd 
and  his  wife  to  resign  their  bed  to  them.. 
Here  thxcy   continued  for  several  days^ 
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wandering  about  from  the  dawn  of  mornr 
ing  till  the  close  of  evening,  watching  on 
all  sides : — still  day  after  chij  passed,  and 
nothing  was  to  be  seen.  At  length,  on  the 
sixth  morning  of  their  abode  in  this  rural 
retreat,  walking  in  a  different  direction  to 
that  they  had  usually  taken,  having  their 
backs  to  tlie  rising  sun,  towards  which  they 
had  generally  turned  their  faces,  the  vapours 
being  thick  among  the  mountains,  on  a 
sudden  Birkenthal  exclaimed  with  a  tone  of 
ecstasy  **  There  it  is  f'  pointing  directly  be^ 
fore  them.  Kiezerhausen  looked  forwards 
with  a  countenance  full  of  expectation  and 
eager  curiosity,  but  nothing  could  he  see. 
**  Where  is  it  ?"'  he  said,   "  I  see  nothing." 

*'  Nor  I  now,"  said  Birkenthal,  "  'tis 
gone;  but  if  I  stand  here  I  saiv  it.'' 

^'It!"  said  Kiezerhausen;  "nay,  now 
I  see  more  than  you,  for  I  see  two  figures 
of  gigantic  size  such  as  you  have  described, 
and  they  stare  us  in  the  face  very  earnestly. 
See  ! — see....!"  And  he  thrust  forward  his 
hand  pointing  to  them,  when  he  was  sur- 
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prised  to  behold  the  very  same  action  per- 
formed by  one  of  the  figures.  "  Ha !"  he  ex- 
claimed^ **does  he  point  at  us  ? — what  does 
that  mean  ? — *do  I  see  clearly  ?"  and  he 
began  to  rub  his  eyes  as  if  doubtful  whether 
their  testimony  were  to  be  believed,  when 
immediately  the  spectre  did  the  same. 
^*  How%  does  he  mock  my  every  action  ?'* 
said  Kiezerhausen  with  a  tone  of  irritation  : 
**  look,  look  at  him,"  and  he  pulled  Bir- 
kenthal  by  the  sleeve ;  while  the  spectre  put 
out  his  hand  as  if  going  to  do  the  like>  but 
at  the  same  instant  vanished. 

**  Nay,"  said  Birkenthal ;  "  never  more 
let  my  imagination  be  accused  of  outrun- 
ning my  wits  ;  you  have  now  seen  much 
more  than  I  have,  I  protest  I  saw  but  one 
figure,  and  that  was  motionless ;  not  as 
you  seemed  to  see  it,  mocking  your  ac- 
tions." 

"  I  could  even  swear  to  you  that  I  saw 
two  ;  one  of  them  indeed  motionless,  but 
the  other,  as  I  said,  mocking  all  my  ac- 
tions." 

**  Alas !    to  me  there  is  no  occasion  for 
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an  oath  or  even  a  protestation ;  I  can  rea- 
dily believe  any  thing  you  assert,  however 
strange  and  unaccountable." 

"Neither,  however,  had  the  form  of  Mol- 
ziewitz,  of  the  phantom  that  visited  us  at 
the  inn  ;  and  such  was  the  figure  Winge- 
rode  asserted  that  he  saw." 

"  Nor  is  that  wonderful ;  it  seems  capa- 
ble of  assuming  any  form  or  appearance  r 
nay,  to  different  persons  standing  together 
it  can  assume,  as  we  have  proof,  a  different 
appearance.  Yet  in  the  case  of  Wingerode 
it  might  be,  that  seeing  something,  his  dis- 
ordered mind  immediately  clothed  it  in  the 
form  with  which  his  imagination  was  so 
powerfully  occupied." 

For  some  time  the  two  friends  stood  fixed 
as  statues  to  the  spot,  descanting  after  the 
same  fashion  upon  the  spectacle  they  had 
seen  ;  both  lost  in  conjecture  what  wonder 
was  next  to  be  presented — fully  possessed 
with  the  expectation  that  still  new  wonders 
were  in  store. — ^But  two  hours  having 
passed,  and  nothing  more  to  be  seen  ex- 
cept the  mountains  enlivened  by  the  cheer- 
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hig  aspect  of  the  bright  and  glorious  sun, 
which  had  entirely  chased  away  the  vapours, 
and  this  sight,  however  delightful  and  ex- 
hilarating, being  now  wholly  insufficient  to 
satisfy  minds  thirsting  like  theirs  after  the 
marvellous — they  agreed  that,  the  point  they 
wished  to  ascertain  being  fully  established, 
they  might  as  well  return  to  the  tovvn  and 
report  what  they  had  seen  =^. 

*  It  is  now  well  known  that  an  appearance  such 
as  is  here  described  is  to  be  seen  occasionally  among 
mountains  when  circumstances  are  properly  com- 
bined to  produce  it.  A  certain  degree  of  density  in 
the  vapours  is  required,  which  gives  them  the  effect 
of  a  concave  mirror  ;  so  that  when  the  rays  of  the 
sun  at  a  particular  degree  of  altitude  fall  in  a  proper 
direction  upon  them,  they  reflect  any  object  placed 
between,  increased  to  a  colossal  size*  The  most 
common  time  for  the  appearance  to  be  produced 
seems  immediately  after  the  sun's  rising ;  and  to 
a  mind  not  informed  upon  the  subject,  it  must 
almost  inevitably  be  believed  something  superna- 
tural. A  curious  circumstance  attendirTg  it  is, 
that  two  persons  standing  together  will  not  al- 
ways see  precisely  the  same  object  or  objects,  be- 
cause their  own  point  of  vision  cannot  be  exactly 
the  same :  thus  the  reflection  of  both  objects  might 
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Taking  leave  therefore  of  their  host  and 
hostess — first  papng  them  Hbemllyfor  their 
entertainment — they  hastened  back;  and  as 
count  Lowenstein  had  been  acquainted  by 
Kiezerhausen  with  his  and  his  friend's  in- 
tention, he  thought  it  proper  to  seek  him 
out  in  the  first  instance  on  his  return. 

"  Away  !  Til  hear  no  more,"  said  the 
count  impatiently,  as  Kiezerhausen  began 
to  expatiate  on  the  new  theme  of  admira- 
tion he  had  just  been  acquiring.  *'  Away, 
away!  I'll  hear  no  more:"  and  he  walked 
several  turns  backwards  and  forwards  in  the 
room  with  an  air  and  manner  that  showed 
a  mind  wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
impatience  and  irritability.     Kiezerhausen 

lon  this  occasion  easily  be  seen  by  one  person  and 
not  by  the  other :  nay,  further,  a  person  without 
being  in  the  direction  for  his  own  figure  to  be  re- 
flected, may  see  that  of  another  Mho  is  favourably  si- 
tuated, though  at  the  same  time  the  person  reflected 
is  not  in  sight.  An  appearance  of  this  kind  in  the 
Brocken  mountain  in  Germany  was  particularly  ob- 
served many  years  ago  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  Dr. 
Solander,  an  account  of  which  is  detailed  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions, 
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was  not  prepared  for  such  a  reception  ;  and 
feeling  that  if  he  stayed  he  might  be  be- 
trayed into  saying  something  which  he 
should  perhaps  afterwards  repent,  he  bowed 
and  was  about  to  retire  in  silence. 

'^  Stay,  stay  !"  said  the  count,  '*  I  do  be- 
lieve I  have  been  too  impatient ;  pray  sit 
down  again,  I  will  endeavour  to  be  more 
calm."  Kiezerhausen  resumed  his  seat ; 
and  the  count  also  sitting  down,  a  silence 
of  some  minutes  ensued,  after  which  he 
began  : 

"  Baron  Kiezerhausen,  excuse  me.  Of 
your  truth,  your  loyalty,  your  courage,  your 
attachment  to  the  cause  of  our  enchanting 
young  sovereign,  the  heiress  of  a  noble  line 
of  ancestors,  I  have  repeatedly  seen  such 
convincing  proofs  that  I  know  the  firmest 
reliance  maybe  placed  upon  you.  Will  you 
then  have  patience  while  I  unbosom  myself 
to  you  freely  ?'' 

**  Say  on,  I  entreat;  such  a  confidence  is 
most  flattering  to  me." 

*^  You  must  be  no  less  sensible  than  my- 
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self  to  the  vast  change  whicli  has  heen  ef- 
fected in  the  minds  of  almost  every  person 
in  this  town,  the  troops  composing  the  gar- 
rison as  well  as  the  inhabitants — insensibly 
I  do  believe  to  themselves— by  the  events  of 
the  last  three  weeks.     Before  that  time  one 
soul,  one  sentiment  alone  seemed  to  inspire 
every  breast,  and  that  sentiment  was  zeal 
in  the  service  of  their  sovereign,  ardour  to 
support  her  cause.     Placed  in  the  elevated 
situation  that  I  am,  in  the  post  of  honour 
but  the  post  of  care,  I  contemplated  this ' 
enthusiasm  with  the  utmost  delight,  I  con-  ' 
sidered  it  as  our  sheet-anchor  ;  it  was  my* 
great  anxiety  to  cherish  and  keep  it  alive. 
I  know  that  our  cause  requires  all  the  sup- 
port  that  the  utmost  enthusiasm  of  chival- 
rous  prowess  and  gallantry  can  inspire : 
though  justice  is  on  our  side,  our  enemies 
are  powerful,   and  we  want  every  adventi- 
tious aid  that  can  be  called  forth  to  enable 
us  to  stand  against  them.  Judge  then  what 
my  feelings  must  be,  to  behold  how  a  cir- 
cumstance, trivial  in  itself,  has  been  rendered 
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of  the  last  importance  by  the  consequences 
it  lias  drawn  after  it.  Not  a  spark  of  the 
late  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  our  queen 
is  now  to  be  observed ;  her  wrongs  and  her 
magnanimity  under  them  are  no  longer  the 
theme  of  universal  admiration,  the  sole  topic 
of  conversation ; — the  recollection  that  such 
a  person  exists  seems  almost  lost ;  while 
nothing  is  thought  of,  nothing  is  talked  of 
but  this  hateful  spectre.  If  I  speak  to  any 
of  our  officers  on  matters  highly  important 
to  the  military  service,  I  am  answered  with 
some  new  tale  about  the  spectre ; — if  I  sug- 
gest to  the  consideration  of  any  member  of 
the  assembled  States  ideas  for  raising  the 
supplies  necessary  for  the  support  of  the 
army,  (which  seem  to  me  not  unworthy  of 
their  attention,)  I  am  answered  by  an  inquiry 
whether  or  not  I  believe  in  the  spectre.  Oh, 
I  have  many  times  been  driven  almost  be- 
side myself! — Even  you,  baron  Kiezer- 
hausen, — even  you,  whose  zeal  I  have 
been  so  much  applauding,  and  from  my 
soul  I  believe  it  cannot  be  applauded  too 
VOL.  II.  F 
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highly — what  has  been  the  case  even  with 
you  ? — for  the  last  week,  neglecting  your 
military  duties,  you  have  been  out  spectre- 
hunting.  Something  must  be  done  to  check 
this  growing  evil,  or  our  cause  is  ruined  past 
redemption.  Is  not  this  negligence  of  every 
important  concern  for  a  puerile  chase  after 
a  phantom,  beneath  us  as  soldiers — ^beneath 
us  as  men  ? — Speak, — is  it  not  beneath  us  ? 
— is  it  not  degrading  to  us  ?'' 

Kiezerhausen  sat  lost  in  confusion  and 
amazement  as  he  listened  to  this  harangue. 
Too  forcibly  did  he  feel  the  truth  of  what 
the  count  had  said  ;  too  forcibly  did  he  feel 
the  justice  of  the  reproof  which  concerned 
him  personally.  '*  I  own  it,  sir,"  said  he, 
**  I  have  been  to  blame,  much  to  blame ;  I 
have  deserved  this  censure,  we  have  all 
deserved  censure ;  we  have  suffered  our- 
selves to  he  too  entirely  led  away  by  things 
which  certainly  should  never  have  been  al- 
lowed more  than  a  second  place  in  our 
minds.  Yet  surely  even  you  yourself  must 
acknowledge  that  in  what  has  passed  there 
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has  been  matter  to  excite  the  wonder 
and  stagger  the  belief  of  even  the  firmest 
heart,  of  even  the  soundest  judgement;  nor 
was  it  unnatural  that,  led  away  by  these  feel- 
ings, our  minds  should  have  been  too  much 
engrossed  by  the  subject.  But  you  have  awa- 
kened me  to  a  sense  of  my  duty;  and  hence- 
forward, whatever  maybe  the  feelings  of  my 
soul,  the  sentiments  of  my  judgement,  I 
think  I  can  subdue  both  so  far  as  not  trans- 
gi'ess  in  the  like  manner  again." 

'^  'Tis  worthily  resolved.  Do  not,  how- 
ever, suppose  that  I  mean  wholly  to  con- 
demn the  impression  made  upon  you  all, 
I  only  Vvish  it  could  have  been  kept  some- 
what more  under  control.  I  confess  that 
my  own  mind  has  been  not  a  little  staggered, 
nor  can  I  even  now  settle  my  belief  either 
one  way  or  the  other ;  I  only  know  that 
something  must  be  done  to  draw  the  public 
attention  away  from  their  spectre  mania, 
and  carry  it  back  to  its  former  channel,  or 
our  cause  is  totally  ruined.  Can  you  hence- 
f2 
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forward  resolve  not  to  talk  upon  the  subject 
— to  throw  a  damp  upon  the  conversation 
whenever  you  hear  it  begun  ?" 

''  Such  shall  be  my  earnest  endeavour, 
and  I  will  exhort  my  companions  to  do  the 
same." 

"  Well,  Heaven  speed  you  !  My  mind 
will  be  relieved  of  a  hea\T  burthen,  if  I  can 
see  this  matter  sink  into  a  state  of  silence 
and  forgetfulness." 

The  count's  mind  was  relieved.  On  Kie- 
zerhausen's  representation  of  the  folly  of 
suffering  their  minds  to  be  engrossed  by  so 
silly  an  affair,  the  officers  began  to  rouse 
themselves ;  they  nmtually  agreed  not  to 
talk  any  more  either  of  the  Spectre  or  the 
Man  of  the  Mountain^  and  by  the  expira- 
tion of  another  month  the  whole  affair 
seemed  to  be  gone  by  and  hardly  to  be  any 
more  thought  of.  In  one  respect  only  did 
it  continue  to  have  a  certain  degree  of  in^ 
fluence^  that  no  one  could  be  prevailed  on 
to  inhabit  Wingerode's  chamber,  nor  could 
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Wingerode  himself  ever  be  induced  to  take 
up  his  quarters  at  the  same  inn.  It  was 
count  Lowenstein's  firm  intention  at  some 
future  period  to  have  the  mysterious  cham- 
ber more  strictly  examined  ;  but  as  he  now 
wished  the  whole  matter  to  be  laid  quietly 
asleep,  he  deferred  the  examination  till  a 
more  favourable  opportunity. 

Poor  Frederica,  however,  could  not  wholly 
drop  the  subject.  Admitted  to  the  presence 
of  the  queen  upon  a  very  familiar  footing, 
seldom  did  any  private  conversation  pass 
between  them  in  which  it  was  not  intro- 
duced. On  these  occasions  she  always 
dwelt  earnestly  upon  her  obligations  to 
wStorkenheim  for  the  service  he  had  rendered 
her  in  removing  the  cause  which  had  dis-» 
turbed  her  brother's  spirit,  and  giving  it 
rest.  The  queen  heard  her  with  concern 
whenever  she  dwelt  upon  this  theme,  and 
with  some  feeling  of  indignation  against 
Storkenheim,  that  he  could  have  been  capa- 
ble of  thus  deluding  licr.  Once  or  twice  she 
attempted  to  controvert  her  firm  beUef  in  a 
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story  which  appeared  to  her  not  only  incre- 
dible but  contemptible ;  but shealways found 
that  to  shake  her  friend's  behef  in  it  would 
unsettle  her  mind  again  entirely,  and  that 
it  was  far  better  to  leave  her  in  her  de- 
lusion for  awhile  at  least,  trusting  that  more 
favourable  circumstances  might  arise  at- 
some  future  period  for  undeceiving  her. 
a  Nor  wp.s  this  period  far  off.  The  two 
months  that  Storkenheim  had  declared  his 
absence  from  Presburg  to  b^necessary  were 
but  just  elapsed  when  he  returned.  He  did 
not  at  first  make  his  arrival  publicly  known, 
but  sent  for  Kiezerh-iusen  requesting. a  pri- 
vate conference  with  him.  In  it  he  told 
him  that  it  was  no^  in  his  power  to  eluci- 
date the  whole  mystery  of  the  spectre  ;  but 
he  wished  his  communication  to  be  made  to 
count  Lowenstein  himself;  and  if  the  count 
w^ould  receive  him  and  honour  him  so  far 
as  to  listen  with  patience  to  the  story,  he 
would  wait  on  lilm  at  any  time  he  should 
appoint;  or^  if  he  wished  not  to  be  troubled 
with  the  detail  himself,  he  would,  if  Kiezer- 
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hausen  would  undertake  the  mission,  make 
him  the  bearer  of  it.  Kiezerhausen  expressed 
his  readiness  to  be  the  bearer  of  the  story, 
but  said  lie  had  no  doubt  that  the  count 
would  rather  hear  it  from  his  own  mouth, 
since  the  unravelling  of  this  mystery  was  a 
thing  he  had  very  much  at  heart.  The  baron 
was  not  mistaken  :  no  sooner  did  the  count 
learn  that  Storkenheim  was  returned  and 
ready  to  explain  every  thing,  than  he  earn- 
estly desired  t^  see  him  without  delay.  He 
therefore  engaged  Kiezerhausen  to  bring 
him  to  the  palace  in  the  evening,  when  he 
might  come  unobserved,  and  they  might 
listen  to  him.  with  less  danger  of  interrup- 
tion. 

Accordingly  in  the  evening  Kiezerhausen 
and  Storkenheim  presented  themselves  at 
the  apartments  of  count  Lowenstein,  whoex- 
prcssing  the  utmost  impatience  to  hear  what 
the  latter  had  to  impart,  begged  him  with- 
out further  ceremony  to  enter  on  his  nar- 
ration ;  on  which  Storkenheim  bowing 
began: 
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'*  About  three  years  are  now  elapsed  since 
chance  led  to  my  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  young  count  Adolphus  von  Molziewitz. 
Vt^e  were  then  both  at  Prague,  and  from 
circumstances  irrelevant  to  the  present  sub- 
ject the  casual  acquaintance  we  had  formed 
seemed  likely  to  ripen  into  the  closest  in* 
timacy.  A  little  more  experience  however 
of  each  other's  dispositions  showed  that  a 
very  close  intimacy  was  not  entirely  suited 
to  either  :  the  young  count  was  extremely 
good-natured,  but  wild  and  thoughtless,  al- 
ways ready  to  be  led  away  by  any  one  who 
proposed  a  scheme  suited  to  his  frolicsome 
fancy,  and  therefore  always  the  ready  prey 
of  those  who  had  all  his  bad  qualities  with- 
out any  of  his  good  ones- — for  amid  his  nu- 
merous wanderings  it  was  uniformly  his  head 
not  his  heart  that  was  in  fault ;  his  heart 
was  truly  susceptible  of  the  finest  feelings, 
if  they  had  not  been  perpetually  counter- 
acted by  the  wildness  of  his  head.  For  his 
good  qualities  I  loved  him,  and  they  made 
me  anxious  to  correct  his  bad  ones ;  so  that. 
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notwithstanding  oar  dispositions  being  so 
little  suited  to  each  other^  I  continued  my 
intimacy  with  him  awhile  in  hopes  of  con- 
tributing towards  leading  him  aright.  All 
was,  however,  in  vain ;  nothing  was  to  be 
done  ;  and  if  I  had  continued  in  Prague  I 
saw  that  I  must  have  been  compelled  to 
give  up  his  society,  though  it  would  have 
been  with  great  reluctance.  This  mor- 
tification I  was  spared  :  in  about  a  twelve- 
month from  the  commencement  of  our 
acquaintance,  my  father,  having  determined 
on  placing  me  in  the  army,  procured  me 
a  commission ;  and  going  to  join  my  re- 
giment my  intercourse  with  count  Adolphus 
was  unavoidably  broken  off,  nor  had  I  heard 
of  him  any  more  till  very  lately. 

"  During  the  time  of  my  being  in  Prague, 
in  the  warmth  of  his  attachment  to  me, — and 
I. do  believe,  notwithstanding  the  reproofs 
he  sa  frequently  received  from  me  upon  his 
wildness  and  thoughtlessness,  he  had  a  sin- 
cere regard  for  me, — during  this  time  he 
would  insist  upon  my  accompanying  him  ta 
f5 
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a  private  ball  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  first 
nobles  in  the  city,  where  he  said  he  would 
introduce  me  to  his  sister.  I  did  accom- 
pany him  ;  and  introduced  by  him  to  the 
lady  Frederica,  had  the  honour  of  dancing 
a  part  of  the  evening  with  her.  Ah  !  how 
much  have  I  ever  since  regretted  that  even- 
ing ! — You,  gentlemen,  both  know  this  lovely 
creature — pardon  these  details,  they  may 
seem  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  my  story, 
but  you  will  find  that  they  are  intimately 
connected  with  it — You  both  know  the  lady 
Frederica ;  you  know  her  loveliness  of  coun- 
tenance and  form,  the  sweetness,  the  ele- 
gance of  her  manners :  I  had  a  heart  to  feel, 
I  felt  them  but  too  deeply,  and  in  a  moment 
my  whole  soul  was  devoted  to  her.  To  dis- 
close my  passion  never  entered  my  thoughts, 
I  too  well  knew  the  distance  between  us ;  I 
felt  that  she  was  the  only  woman  I  ever 
could  love,  but  I  had  fortitude  to  resolve 
that  I  would  pursue  the  path  of  honour,  and 
for  ever  sigh  in  secret ;  nor  had  I  ever  de- 
viated from  this  resolution,  but  that  the  si- 
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tuation  in  which  I  am  now  placed  renders 
the  confession  almost  necessary  in  order  to 
excuse  some  parts  of  my  conduct.  The 
evening  I  mention  was  but  a  short  time 
before  my  leaving  Prague :  I  saw  the  lady 
Frederica  no  more^  but  her  image  has  never 
since  been  absent  from  my  mind. 

"  I  have  nothing  to  say  respecting  the? 
next  two  years  of  my  life,  they  were  passed 
with  my  regiment  in  the  ordinary  routine 
of  militar}^  duties  without  the  intervention 
of  any  extraordinary  occurrence  :  I  proceed 
therefore  to  the  matter  of  the  ghost.  My 
companions  all  know  how  strenuously  I  have 
always  combated  the  superstitions  with  re- 
gard to  apparitions  of  every  kind,  whether 
of  the  dead  or  the  living,  the  belief  in  which 
has  of  late  been,  I  may  almost  call  it,  a  sort 
of  mania  among  my  countrymen.  Though 
I  was  therefore,  in  common  with  the  rest 
of  the  company,  struck  with  astonishment 
at  the  intrusion  of  so  extraordinary  a  guest 
at  that  late  hour  of  the  night,  yet  never  for 
a  single  moment  did  I  entertain  the  idea 
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that  the  figure  was  superhuman  :  I  was 
perfectly  conlident  that  it  was  flesh  and 
blood  like  myself;  but  the  whole  thing 
passed  so  rapidly  that  no  time  was  allowed 
for  reflection  on  what  was  to  be  done.  Be- 
sides, when  baron  Kiezerhausen  addressed 
the  figure  as  count  Molziewitz,  that  title 
brought  associations  to  my  mind  enough  to 
deprive  me  for  a  moment  of  my  faculties. 

*'^\^ien  we  went  to  search  captain  Win- 
gerode's  chamberj  I  certainly  saw  very 
plainly  that  there  were  no  apparent  means 
of  exit ;  but  I  was  still  so  confident  of  the 
form  we  had  seen  being  a  mere  corporeal 
one,  that  I  was  convinced  there  must  be  a 
secret  means  of  evasion  from  it  not  obvious 
to  superficial  observers;  and  this  I  was  re- 
solved to  find  out.  In  short,  feeling  that 
some  trick  or  imposture  had  been  practised 
upon  us,  my  whole  soul  became  intent  upon 
detecting  it ;  I  felt  that  I  could  never  rest 
till  it  was  detected.  The  name  of  Mol- 
ziewitz connected  with  it  perhaps  was  not 
without  its  influence  in  urging  me  on.     I 
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did  not  know  the  elder  count  Molziewitz> 
therefore  could  not  tell  with  what  reason 
baron  Kiezerhausen  called  the  figure  §o; 
but  the  name  had  an  interest  to  me  which 
strengthened  exceedingly  my  abhorrence  of 
the  imposture,  since  I  felt  it  a  sort  of  pro- 
fanation that  one  so  sacred  in  my  ears  should 
be  in  any  way  associated  with  falsehood  or 
deception. 

*^  At  the  same  time  I  resolved  to  pursue 
my  researches  without  the  privity  of  any 
one.  I  knew  that  there  would  be  more 
danger  of  being  foiled,  even  though  but  a 
single  person  were  taken  into  my  confidence; 
and  lest  I  might  be  drawn  insensibly,  by 
conversing  upon  the  subject,  to  say  anything 
which  would  lead  to  my  purpose  being  sus* 
pected,  I  took  refuge  in  observing  a  totaJ  si- 
lence whenever  the  apparition  was  mention- 
ed. The  state  in  which  captain  Wingerode 
was  found  in  the  morning  did  not  in  the  least 
surprise  me  :  I  saw  plainly  that  his  going 
to  his  room  was  a  bravado  inspired  by  what 
Birkeuthal  had  said — that  he  really  was  un- 
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der  the  inflence  of  great  ten'or ;  the  greatefj 
because,  having  been  a  total  disbeliever  in 
supernatural  appearances,  his  scepticism 
was  now  for  the  first  time  staggered.  There 
was  an  expression  in  his  eye  that  denoted 
any  thing  rather  than  composure  of  mind; 
and  when  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the  lock  of 
the  door  to  open  it,  a  little  observation 
might  discover  that  there  was  an  evident 
repugnance  to  what  he  was  about.  On  this, 
however,  I  would  not  remark,  because  it 
was  obvious  to  me  that  it  would  have  given 
him  pain ;  and  as  I  perceived  no  inclination 
in  any  of  the  company  to  stir,  I  thought 
we  should  be  uithin  hearing  the  rest  of  the 
night,  in  case  any  thing  disagreeable  hap-, 
pened  to  him.  His  imagination  was  at 
this  time  wrought  up  to  a  pitch  that  bis 
reason  was  totally  powerless  to  resist  it,  and 
the  fit  into  which  he  fell  was  a  very  natural 
consequence  of  such  a  state  of  mind. 
However,  that  he  did  hear  a  nmse  43ehind 
the  wainscot  is  very  true,  as  you  will  know 
hereafter. 
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**  When  I  heard  at  the  parade  of  the  la- 
mented death  of  count  Molziewitz,  I  was 
but  the  more  confirmed  in  my  behef  of 
some  vile  imposture,  and  did  not  doubt  that 
the  pretended  spectre  knew  of  the  event  at 
the  time^  and  took  advantage  of  its  not 
being  then  known  in  Presburg  to  any  one 
but  himself,  to  give  the  more  plausible  colour 
to  his  imposition.  I  became  consequently 
even  more  anxious  than  before  to  detect 
the  viliany.  The  desertion  of  captain  Win- 
gerode's  chamber — an  almost  inevitable  re- 
sult of  what  had  happened  to  him — greatly 
facilitated  my  researches,  since  it  gave  me 
an  opportunity  of  examining  it  without 
fear  of  interruption.  Iw  pursuing  my  exami- 
nation I  at  length  perceived  a  part  of  the 
wainscot  which  I  felt  assured  might  be 
opened  by  some  means  or  other ;  the  ques- 
tion only  was  to  find  how.  It  was  indeed 
so  curiously  contrived  that  it  required  some 
more  than  common  stimulus  to  examine 
with  sufficient  nicety  to  perceive  it;  but  I  was 
confirmed  in  my  belief  that  it  was  so,  when 
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knocking  against  the  place  I  evidently  per- 
ceived that  there  was  a  hollow  behind. 

*^  As  I  had  spent  a  considerable  time  in 
acquiring  this  piece  of  information,  I  would 
not  on  the  present  occasion  stop  any  longer, 
but  deferred  till  another  day  the  very  im- 
portant object  of  finding  out  the  means  of 
opening  the  pannel.  On  the  second  exa- 
mination I  discovered  just  beneath  the 
moulding  which  ran  between  two  of  the 
squares  of  the  wainscot  a  small  piece  of 
steel  so  artfully  inserted  that  it  could  only 
be  touched  by  a  knife  thrust  under  the 
moulding.  I  thrust  in  a  knife,  when  I  found 
it  touch  a  secret  spring,  and  instantly  suffi- 
cient of  the  wainscot  opened,  turning  round 
upon  a  pivot,  to  admit  of  a  man  s  body 
passing  through;  and  I  now  found  myself  on 
a  small  staircase  not  wider  than  a  ladder, 
only  permitting  one  person  to  go  up  or  down 
at  a  time.  Thus  was  it  rendered  very  clear 
to  me  which  way  the  ghost  had  escaped 
from  the  room ;  but  the  staircase  was  so 
dark  that  I  could   not   at  this  time  pro- 
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ceed  any  further ;  and  I  retired  well  satisfied 
with  the  success  I  had  already  obtained, 
shutting  the  wainscot  again  very  carefully, 
and  resolving  to  return  the  next  day  with  a 
light. 

"  On  the  third  day,  being  provided  with 
a  dark  lanthorn,  I  opened  my  secret  door 
again  very  successfully,  and  descending  the 
staircase,  found  that  it  led  to  a  long  vaulted 
passage  under  the  castle,  or  rather  inn,  at 
the  end  of  which  I  found  myself  on  the  ri-* 
ver  s  brink,  but  so  far  above  the  water  that  it 
was  easy  to  climb  to  the  top  of  the  rock, 
which  in  that  spot  towered  to  a  considerable 
height.  Being  thus  completely  satisfied  as 
to  the  route  by  which  my  apparition  had 
made  his  retreat,  the  next  thing  was  to  as- 
sure myself  of  that  by  which  he  had  entered. 
He  might  it  is  true  at  that  time  of  the  night 
possibly  come  unobseiTed  in  at  the  great 
gate  of  the  court,  and  walk  quietly  up  the 
grand  staircase  to  the  corridor;  but  I  thought 
he  would  hardly  venture  upon  this.  My 
attention  was  therefore  directed  to  a  ruined 
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turret  which  I  knew  was  at  the  other  end  of 
the  corridor  from  that  where  lay  our  room ; 
from  this  there  was  a  door  into  the  corri- 
dor, though  it  was  usually  fastened  up,  as 
the  turret  was  too  much  in  ruins  ever  to  be 
used.  On  examining  the  door  I  found  it 
unfastened,  and  saw  that  it  was  no  difficult 
matter  to  climb  from  the  street  up  to  it,  by 
means  partly  of  a  broken  stone  staircase,  and 
partly  of  holes  in  the  wall.  I  went  down 
and  came  up  again  myself  by  this  mean s^  to 
assure  myself  that  the  thing  was  practi* 
cable. 

"  Perhaps  you  will  say,  Having  made 
these  discoveries,  why  were  they  not  im- 
parted, and  the  thing  silenced  at  once  ?  No, 
my  indignation  increased  as  I  convinced 
myself  of  the  imposture  ;  and  now  I-  was 
inspired  with  no  less  solicitude  to  detect 
the  person  who  had  been  guilty  of  it.  I 
'felt  assured  that  some  time  or  other  his  vi* 
sit  would  be  repeated ;  but  as  he  had  not 
come  again  the  next  night,  I  was  equally 
assured,  that  he  would  pause  for  some  day* 
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to  let  the  first  emotion  somewhat  subside 
before  a  second  attempt  was  made.  In  the 
mean  time  I  fastened  with  two  screws  the 
part  of  the  wainscot  which  opened,  that  I 
might  prevent  my  gentleman  escaping;  for 
I  thought  it  not  safe  to  rely  upon  following 
him  into  the  room  in  time  before  he  could 
get  the  little  door  open,  and  I  besides  ra- 
ther preferred  letting  him  pass  through  the 
room,  and  seizing  him  in  the  very  fact  of 
endeavouring  to  make  off  by  his  secret 
way.  In  the  event  I  was  very  glad  that  I 
had  thus  arranged  my  plans,  and  that  no  one 
but  myself  was  present  when  I  learnt  who 
the  person,  was  :  of  that,  during  all  the 
time  I  was  laying  my  snares,  I  had  not  the 
least  suspicion.  I  saw  that  my  silence  and 
mysterious  conduct  rendered  me  an  object 
of  jealousy  among  my  brethren,  and  indeed 
to  you  yourself,  count  Lowenstein  ;  but  I 
was  satisfied  to  be  so  awhile,,  assured  that 
v/hen  all  came  to  be  known  I  should  be 
found  to  deserve  your  applause  not  your, 
censure. 
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"At  length  the  moment  so  impatiently 
expected  by  me  arrived — the  apparition  once 
more  presented  himself  among  us.  When 
he  raised  his  head  and  gave  us  a  full  view 
of  his  cadaverous  countenance,  I  was  then 
first  impressed  with  suspicions  of  who  he 
was,  and  my  suspicions  were  confirmed  the 
moment  I  heard  the  awful  voice.  But  this 
conviction  only  strengthened  me  the  more 
in  my  determination  to  wait  his  being  in 
the  inner  room  before  I  attempted  to  seize 
him.  I  follov/ed  him;  and  as  I  entered  be* 
held  him  making  a  fruitless  attempt  to  open 
the  private  door,  witnessing  at  the  same 
time  his  start  of  horror  and  amazement 
when  he  found  the  wainscot  not  yield  on 
his  touching  the  secret  spring.  I  flew  like  a 
ravenous  eagle  upon  my  prey,  and,  seizing 
him  by  the  arm, — '  Count  Adolphus !'  said  I. 

'*  Never  to  the  latest  moment  of  my  life 
shall  I  forget  the  emotion  of  terror  and 
agony  which   seemed  at  that  moment  to 
thrill  through  all  his  frame :  it  is  not  to  be . 
described — it  must  have  been  witnessed  to 
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be  conceived.  He  threw  himself  upon  his 
knees,  and  grasped  my  hands  :  *  Storken- 
heim,'  he  exclaimed,  '  is  it  possible ! — 
Yes,  it  is  indeed,  count  Adolphus :  you 
behold  ....  Oh,  do  not  betray  me  I — 
do  not  ruin  me ! — save  me,  save  me ! — for 
our  former  friendship's  sake,  for  my  sister's 
sake,  keep  my  secret  inviolate.' 

"  He  had  here  touched  a  string  in  my 
heart,  the  vibrations  of  which  it  was  impos- 
sible to  resist;  and  somewhat  softening  the 
look  of  fierceness  and  indignation  I  had  as- 
sumed, '  Tell  me  then  instantly,'  I  said, 
'  what  has  induced  you  to  be  guilty  of  so 
unworthy  an  action,  and  what  were  your 
intentions  ?^ 

*'  *  Spare  me  at  this  moment,'  he  said; 
*  let  me  go  now,  and  I  give  you  my  solemn 
faith  and  honour  that  tomorrov/  I  will  meet 
you  at  any  place  you  will  appoint,  and  tell 
you  the  whole  story.  But  oh,  do  not — do 
not  in  the  mean  time  betray  me ! — I  cannot 
now  appear  more  contemptible  in  your  eyes 
than  I  do  in  my  own ;  yet  do  not  shut  for 
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ever  on  me  the  door  to  retrieving  my  cha- 
racter— do  not  blast  for  ever  the  name  of  a 
young  man,  who  had,  if  my  word  may  now 
be  believed,  no  guilty  intention.' 

*^0h,  sir  ! — Oh,  count  Lowenstein !  if  you 
are  disposed  to  condemn  me  for  not  ex- 
posing the  imposture  instantly,  yet  put  your- 
self in  my  place  ;  think  that  the  culprit  who 
was  pleading  to  me,  who  pleaded  in  a  voice 
almost   choked  with  agony,   was    one  for 
whom,  though  not  insensible  to  his  faults, 
I  could  not  forbear  feeling  a  great  regard ; 
think  that  he  was  the  brother  of  a  woman 
whom  I  secretly  adored — that  in  exposing 
him  I  must  have  plunged  a  dagger  in  her 
bosom,  already  but  too  deeply  wounded ; — 
think  of  these  things — then,  if  you  can, 
condemn  me  that,  instead  of  dragging  him 
forth  before  the  assembled  company,  I  loos- 
ened the  screws  which  held  the  secret  door, 
and  touching  the  spring  opened  it;  then 
raising  my  trembling  victim  from  his  knees, 
on  which  he  had  still  continued,   clasped 
him  in  my  arms,  and  said,  *  Go,  but  meet 
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me  tomorrow  at  the  entrance  of  the  valley 
of  rocks  among  the  mountains  just  without 
the  town ;  there  tell  me  your  story : — fail  to 
meet  me,  and  be  assured  that  your  secret  is 
made  public'  Ah  !  could  I  do  otherwise  ? 
— He  pressed  my  hand  to  his  lips,  unable 
to  speak,  and  descended  the  little  staircase, 
while  I  closing  the  wainscot  again,  and 
pausing  a  few  minutes  to  recover  the  agi- 
tation into  whigh  this  discoveiy  had  thrown 
me,  returned  to  my  companions. — Will 
you,  count  Lowenstein — will  you  condemn 
me  for  this  ? — Will  you  condemn  me,  baron 
Kiezerhausen  ?" 

**  No/'  answered  the  count  and  baron 
with  an  emotion  which  they  could  not  com- 
mand ;  *'  you  acted  nobly,  you  acted  as  be- 
came a  soldier,  a  friend,  a  lover,  and  a  man. 
But  hasten  to  proceed,  we  are  impatient  to 
hear  the  remainder  of  your  story." 

*^  That  I  had  some  difficulty  to  assume 
the  air  of  composure  on  my  return  to  the 
company  which  I  thought  necessary  to  the 
maintenance  of  my  secret,  you  will  readily 
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believe.  I  now  found  the  great  advantage 
derived  from  the  silence  I  had  hitherto  pre- 
served, and  I  perceived  that  it  was  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  maintain  it  still ; 
I  therefore  availed  myself  of  the  first 
moment  possible  to  retire  to  my  chamber 
for  the  night.  Finding  that  I  was  watched 
by  some  of  the  company  (for  of  this  I  was 
well  aware,  though  it  suited  my  purpose 
better  not  to  appear  to  perceive  it),  I  as- 
sumed all  possible  airs  of  carelessness,  the 
better  to  mislead  the  listeners  at  the  door, 
whistling,  singing,  and  walking  about  the 
room  ;  and  while  feeling  that  I  should  pro- 
bably not  close  my  eyes  all  night,  I  soon 
began  to  snore  unmercifully. 

**  My  mind  had  been  for  some  days  kept 
in  a  continued  state  of  agitation  with  anxiety 
to  detect  the  impostor ;  it  was  now  much 
more  agitated  with  anxiety  to  save  him 
from  the  detection  of  others ;  and  instead 
of  sleeping,  the  night  was  passed  in  revol- 
ving in  my  mind  what  measures  I  had  best 
adopt  for  this  purpose.  I  was  anxious  above 
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fill  tilings  to  see  whether  he  would  keep  his 
faith  with  me,  and  meet  me  at  the  appoint- 
ed place  to  relate  his  story.  I  was  preparmg 
for  my  walk  to  the  valley  of  rocks^  when 
baron  Kiezerhausen  came  to  summon  me 
into  your  excellency's  presence. 

**  This  simimons  was  a  heavy  stroke  upon 
me  ;  I  would  fain  have  heard  the  young 
count's  confession  before  I  was  called  upon 
to  decide  on  the  conduct  I  should  pursue. 
But  there  was  now  no  remedy ;  and  feeling 
that  I  might  perhaps  wish  to  devote  myself 
awhile  to  his  service,  provided  I  had  reason 
to  expect  that  he  would  at  length  be  roused 
to  a  sense  of  his  follies,  I  was  resolved  to 
pave-  the  way,  in  my  interview  with  count 
Lowenstein,  for  absenting  myself  from  Pres- 
burg  during  a  certain  period,  fixing  it  at 
random  to  two  months.  This  led  me  to 
talk  of  resigning  my  commission  as  a  thing 
on  which  I  was  then  determined ;  for  I  re- 
flected that  if  my  views  with  regard  to  count 
Adolphus  were  frustrated  by  his  failing  to 
meet  me,  as  I  should  in  that  case  disclose 
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the  stor}^,  my  intended  resignation  might 
without  difficulty  be  recanted. 

'*0n  quitting  count  Lowenstein  I  hasten- 
ed to  the  valley  of  rocks,  and  was  not  a  little 
gratified  to  find  the  young  count  sitting 
just  at  the  entrance^  ready  to  receive  me. 
He  had,  as  I  afterwards  learnt  from  him*, 
left  his  funereal  garments,  which  were  thrown 
over   his   Austrian    uniform,    in  the  long 
vaulted  passage,  and  set  off  immediately  to 
the  spot  appointed,  where  he  had  been  wait- 
ing ever  since,  anxiously  expecting  my  ar- 
rival.   He  came  up  to  me  with  open  arms, 
calling  me  his  kind  friend,  his  father,  his 
protector,  and  saying  that  he  could  never 
enough  acknowledge  the  obligations  he  owed 
me.    I  replied  that  there  was  only  one  way 
in  which  he  could  acquit  himself  towards 
me:  this  was  by  faithfully  relating  his  stor}% 
and  frankly  confessing  the  motives  by  which 
he  had  been  actuated.     After  giving  me 
reiterated  assurances  that  I  might  rely  upon 
his  doing  so,  we  sat  down  together,  when 
he  made  the  following  confession. 
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*'  *  It  is  needless  to  expatiate  on  the  levi- 
ties and  follies  with  which  my  character 
ha^  been  distinguished;  a  year's  intimacy 
with  me  must  have  made  you  pretty  fully 
acquainted  with  them  ;  nay,  you  have  so 
often  reproved  me  and  given  me  good  ad- 
vice upon  the  subject,  that  it  was  very  evi- 
dent they  were  sufficiently  impressed  upon 
your  mind.  O  that  I  had  had  resolution 
to  follow  counsels,  to  the  wisdom  of  which, 
you  may  believe  me,  I  was  not  insensible ! 
Indeed,  indeed,  I  always  listened  to  them 
with  the  fullest  intention  that  my  future 
conduct  should  be  regulated  by  them,  and 
that  I  would  one  day  become  worthy  of  a 
friend  like  you.  But,  alas  !  my  head  is 
constituted  in  such  a  way,  that  the  moment 
any  thing  strikes  my  fancy  warmly  I  am 
led  away  by  it,  and  rush  forwards  headlong 
down  the  precipice,  though  no  one  is  more 
sensible,  the  moment  the  whirl  of  fancy  is 
past,  of  my  own  folly.  I  could  recount  to  you 
ten  thousand  instances  that  have  occurred 
since  we  met  at  Prague,  in  \\hich  I  know  I 
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have  been  grievously  to  blame  ;  but  I  could 
not  resist  the  intoxication  of  the  moment. 

"  '  Some  little  time  ago — perhaps  about 
four  or  five  months — being  at  Vienna,  I 
got  among  a  set  of  choice  spirits,  whose 
prime  pursuits,  like  my  own,  were  what  we 
called  frolic  and  fun.  To  qualify  ourselves 
the  better  for  carrying  on  with  spirit  the 
scenes  in  which  we  now  involved  ourselves, 
we  took  to  a  terrible  habit  of  drinking ;  a 
vice  from  which,  notwithstanding  the  levity 
and  folly  of  my  character,  I  had  hitherto 
kept  myself  tolerably  free.  That  eagerness 
for  the  marvellous  which  has  of  late  years 
become  so  much  one  of  the  prevailing  foi- 
bles of  the  country,  seemed  to  open  a 
fine  field  for  the.  indulgen<?e  of  our  propen- 
sity to  fun  ;  and  it  soon  became  our  lead- 
ing passion  to  assume  the  appearance  of 
ghosts,  devils,  fairies,  witches,  or  any  other 
of  the  imaginary  beings  with  whom  super- 
stition and  credulity  have  been  pleased  to 
people  the  incorporeal  world  (if  I  may  be 
allowed  so  to  express  myself),  and  under 
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tlies<?  forms  to  amuse  ourselves  with  the 
weaknesses  of  our  credulous  neighbours. 
If  to  do  more  mischief,  than  in  the  most 
sanguine  moments  of  our  funny  imagina- 
tions we  could  possibly  picture  to  ourselves, 
was  to  have  run  a  fortunate  career  in  this 
^\^y,  ours  might  be  said  to  be  eminently 
successful.  One  of  the  party  under  the 
form  of  a  devil  funned  a  youth  of  sixteen 
into  epileptic  fits,  which  are  probably  fixed 
upon  him  for  life.  Another,  in  the  sem- 
blance of  a  ghost,  funned  a  lady  of  some 
note  into  a  premature  labour,  in  which  both 
she  and  the  infant  lost  their  lives.  A  third, 
in  the  guise  of  a  witch,  frightened  a  maid- 
ser\'ant  till,  setting  off  running  in  such  ter- 
ror that  she  could  not  see  any  thing  in  her 
way,  she  fell  over  a  large  stone  and  broke 
both  her  legs,  by  which  she  is  very  likely  to 
remain  a  cripple  all  her  days.  Happily  I 
have  not  to  answer  for  any  such  serious  mis- 
chiefs ;  but  that  I  was  preserved  from  them 
1  have  to  thank  fortune,  or  I  will  rather  say 
Providence  ;   since,  as  you  v/ill  readily  be- 
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lleve,  I  was  far  from  one  of  the  least  eager 
in  pursuit  of  the  fiin. 

'*  *  Some  of  these  things,  however,  af- 
fected me  so  much,  that  whenever  I  was 
alone  I  made  the  strongest  resolutions  never 
to  be  guilty  of  the  like  practices  again,  fully 
intending  at  the  time  they  were  made  to 
keep  them  ;  but  the  moment  I  got  among 
my  companions  all  was  over.  I  saw  here  a 
witch,  there  a  spectre,  there  a  devil,  and  I 
could  not  rest  without  being  something  of 
the  kind  myself.  There  was  one  resolution 
I  never  thought  of  making,  and  v;hich  was 
the  only  effective  one  to  have  made  and 
kept ;  and  that  was,  never  to  go  among  the 
crew  by  whom  I  was  perverted. 

** '  I  was,  however,  actually  on  the  point 
cf  forswearing  the  thing  and  leaving  Vienna, 
that  I  might  be  out  of  the  way  of  tempta- 
tion,— for  at  length  I  began  to  feel  that  in 
this  alone  I  should  find  security, — when 
unfortunately  we  had  an  accession  to  our 
party  of  two  young  men  who  had  been  offi- 
cers in  a  regim.ent  in  garrison  at  Presburg 
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r\  year  or  two  before.  They  were  excessively 
delighted  with  the  fun  going  forwards,  and 
rushing  headlong  into  it,  the  embers  which 
before  were  beginning  to  die  away  were  re- 
vived with  even  additional  ardour.  One  of 
them,  however,  after  having  for  several 
nights  played  the  different  characters  he 
assumed  with  great  success,  at  length  met 
with  deserved  chastisement.  As  a  witch  he 
happened  to  fix  upon  an  unlucky  subject 
for  exercising  his  wit,  a  man  with  more 
than  ordinary  strength,  who,  seizing  him 
and  snatching  his  broomstick  from  him, 
laid  it  most  unmercifully  over  his  back,  hold- 
ing him  all  the  time  with  such  power  that 
it  was  impossible  to  break  away: — from  this 
discipline  he  was  so  severely  bruised,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  keep  his  bed. 

*'  *  The  other  officer,  captain  Luckner,  and 
myself  the  next  morning  were  walking  to- 
gether talking  over  this  affair  and  other  ad- 
ventures which  had  happened  to  the  party, 
v.^hen  he  suid  that  he  knew  of  one  of  the 
finest  places  in  the  world  for  having  fun  of 
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this  kind ;  It  was  an  inn  at  Presburg  :  and 
he  immediately  began  to  describe  the  large 
room  and  chamber  within,  which  have  been 
the  theatre  of  my  shame.  I  was  dazzled 
by  the  description  :  the  joke  had  been  play- 
ed off  so  long  at  Vienna  that  it  almost  ceased 
to  have  any  thing piqiiant  in  it, — but  to  be- 
gin it  in  a  new  place,  among  all  the  troops 
there,  among  the  assembled  States, — this 
v/as  a  thing  indeed  worthy  of  an  enterpris- 
ing genius  like  mine.  My  brain  was  on  fire 
in  a  moment,  and  I  immediately  proposed 
to  Luckner  to  join  in  a  party  to  Presburg 
in  search  of  the  promised  sport.  He  said 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  go ;  but  if  I 
had  a  mind  to  make  the  expedition  by  my- 
self, he  would  give  me  such  instructions  tiiat 
I  could  not  fail  of  understanding  them  v/hen 
I  arrived  on  the  spot. 

'*  '  At  fn-st  I  said  No  ;  the  fun  would  all 
be  lost  in  having  no  one  to  share  it  with 
me.  But  he  urged  me  on,  and  said,  Oh  yes, 
there  would  be  plenty  of  fun  in  letting  him 
know  how  I  was  proceeding. — Stili  I  believe 
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I  should  have  resisted,  but  that  one  day  in 
a  conversation  upon  the  subject  he  insinu- 
ated suspicions  that  I  was  afraid  of  the  un- 
dertaking: this  settled  the  matter;  I  was  put 
upon  my  mettle,  and  was  resolved  on  the 
adventure.  I  got  from  him  such  particu- 
lars, that  when  I  came  to  examine  the  pre- 
mises I  found  no  difficulty  in  making  my- 
self thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  secret 
of  the  door,  and  with  the  means  of  ascend- 
ing into  the  long  corridor  by  the  ruined 
turret.  The  way  in  which  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  secret  door  was,  that  while 
he  was  in  Presburg  he  was  one  day  scram- 
bling among  the  rocks  in  which  is  the 
hole  that  leads  into  the  vaulted  passage  ;  it 
was  then  so  overgrown  with  bushes  and 
brambles  as  to  be  scarcely  visible,  and  his 
foot  slipped  in,  so  that  he  recovered  himself 
with  difficulty.  This  induced  him  to  exa- 
mine the  place ;  and  having  a  large  clasp- 
knife  in  his  pocket  he  cut  away  the  bushes 
so  that  he  could  get  into  the  hole  with  ease. 
He  however  soon  found  that  there  was  no 
g5 
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possibility  of  penetrating  far  without  a  liglit, 
and  he  thought  he  would  return  the  next 
day  with  a  lanthorn  and  explore  the  cave. 
In  the  mean  time  inquiring  of  some  people 
who  lived  at  a  cottage  near,  they  told  him 
that  a  troop  of  banditti  once  inhabited  the 
place,  but  that  it  had  been  cleared  of  them 
gome  years,  and  nobody  since  had  thought 
about  it.  , 

"  *  ^\Tien  he  came  to  examine  the  cave  vrlth 
his  light,  he  ptoceeded  on  till  at  length  he 
arrived  at  the  little  staircase,  which  ascend- 
ing, still  groping  about  with  the  lanthorn,  he 
saw  the  spring  by  which  the  secret  door  is 
opened,  and  which^  as  you  may  perhaps  have 
observed,  is  very  obvious  on  that  side  though 
so  artfully  concealed  on  the  other.  From 
the  chamber  he  proceeded  into  the  great 
room^  and  through  that  to  the  corridor, 
when  he  did  not  dare  to  go  any  further. 
He  soon  after  discovered  that  the  premises 
he  had  visited  formed  a  part  of  the  great 
inn,  and  thence  had  sufficient  opportunity, 
by  taking  up  his  quarters  there  awhile,  of 
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making  himself  fully  acquainted  with  the 
whole  mystery  of  the  secret  door  and  the 
long  passage.  Of  this  information,  when  ob- 
tained, he  had  absolutely  purposed  making 
the  use  I  have  since  made  of  it-^-to  play 
upon  the  superstition  of  any  body  who  might 
inhabit  the  chamber,  for  he  found  that  the 
thing  did  not  appear  known  to  the  people 
belonging  to  the  inn.  But  his  regiment 
being  hastily  ordered  away  from  Presburg, 
there  the  matter  ended,  and  he  thought  no 
more  of  it. 

**  *  I  had  no  fixed  plan  when  I  arrived  at 
Presburg';  I  took  up  my  lodging  at  an 
obscure  public-house  in  the  suburbs,  and 
thence  visited  the  cave  and  the  chamber,  re- 
volving in  my  mind  what  notable  feat  I 
rhould  perform.  I  had  gone  through,  at 
Vienna,  the  routine  of  almost  every  thing 
within  the  ordinary  sphere  of  received  super- 
human beings,  and  I  wished  to  do  some- 
thing of  an  entirely  novel  cast.  At  length 
I  determined  on  the  plan  I  pursued :  I 
ascended  the  turret,  and  waited  at  the  door 
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into  the  corridor  till  I  heard  the  clock  he^ln 
to  strike  tweh^e ;  then  proceeding  towards 
your  mess-room,  having  pre\dously  learned 
that  the  officers  in  the  inn  always  assemhled 
there  in  the  evening,  I  opened  the  door  as 
the  last  stroke  of  twelve  sounded,  and  march- 
ed forwards^  not  without  some  palpitation  of 
heart,  yet  relying  strongly  on  the  impression 
of  astonishment  my  appearance  would  make 
to  get  through  the  apartments  with  success. 
How  was  I  startled  when  I  heard  one  of  the 
company  address  me  as  count  Molziewitz ! 
This  was  a  thing  for  which  I  was  wholly  un- 
prepared^ and  I  had  some  difficulty  to  com- 
mand myself  so  far  as  not  to  notice  it.  I 
did,  however,  subdue  the  something  like 
awe  with  which  it  inspired  me,  and  pro- 
ceeded on  my  way  successfully  till  I  got 
through  the  secret  door.  Then  drawing 
out  a  dark  Ian  thorn,  which  I  had  concealed 
under  my  coat,  I  sat  down  upon  the  stair- 
case to  recover  myself ;  for  indeed  I  was  at 
that  moment  unable  to  proceed. 

^*  'You  will  perhaps  not  readily  believe  how 
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much  I  was  thunderstruck  at  being  address- 
ed by  the  name  of  Molziewltz.  You  have 
probably  supposed  that  I  knew  at  that  mo- 
ment of  my  brother's  death,  and  wished  to 
impress  the  behef  that  I  was  his  spirit.  I  can 
assure  you  solemnly  that  this  was  not  so ;  it 
was  wholly  chance  that  led  me  to  appear 
that  night.  For  two  or  three  days  I  had 
been  prepared  for  my  enterprise,  but  my 
heart  failed  me,  and  I  had  then  only  wound 
myself  up  to  it  by  drinking  wine  pretty  libe- 
rally. I  had  not  even  a  thought  of  making 
myself  like  my  brother^  nor  Avas  I  aware 
that  there  was  so  much  resemblance  be- 
tween us  as  that  this  mistake  could  be  made: 
I  had  indeed  endeavoured,  by  marking 
strong  lines  in  my  face  and  by  some  other 
expedients  which  I  employed,  to  make  my- 
self look  much  older,  and  perhaps  this  had 
contributed  to  creating  the  likeness.  I  was 
sure,  however,  that  it  must  be  for  my  bro- 
ther I  was  taken,  that  I  was  not  addressed 
in  my  own  person ;  since  the  officer  who 
spoke  saidj  /  thought  you  had  been  with 
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Khevenhidlers  army^  which  in  fact  my  bro- 
ther then  was. 

*'  *  As  I  sat  upon  the  staircase  to  recover 
myself,  I  heard  a  sudden  rush  into  the  cham- 
ber^ and  Ustening  soon  perceived  that  the 
whole  party  whom  I  had  visited  were  exa- 
mining the  room.  My  fears  being  then  cruelly 
awakened  lest  the  secret  door  should  be 
discovered,  I  stole  very  softly  to  the  bottom 
of  the  stairs,  and  there  stopped  again  to 
listen  ;  but  after  some  time  I  found,  to  my 
no  small  satisfaction,  that  tlie  search  was 
abandoned  without  any  discovery  being 
made.  Emboldened  by  this  escape  I  con- 
tinued to  linger  about,  that  I  might  see 
what  further  was  done,  and  at  length  heard 
some  one  come  into  the  room ;  but  now  it 
was  evidently  one  person  only.  He,  how- 
ever, as  I  could  plainly  distinguish,  was 
looking  about  and  examining  ever>'  part  of 
the  room  ;  and  this  he  continued  for  a  great 
length  of  time,  when  I  was  pretty  sure  that 
I  heard  him  get  into  bed.  I  had  two  or 
three  times  a  strong  inclination  to  present 
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myself  before  him,  but  determined  at  last  that 
this  would  be  very  hazardous,  and  I  con- 
tented myself  with  exciting  his  alarms  by  a 
gentle  tap  against  the  wainscot,  repeating 
it  again  after  a  short  interval.  And  now 
being  satisfied  with  my  frolic  for  this  one 
night,  I  descended  the  staircase,  and  pacing 
along  the  subterraneous  passage,  walked 
out  at  its  mouth  and  returned  quietly  to 
my  inn. 

'^  *  Afraid  of  being  seen  in  the  town  lest  I 
might  be  recognised  hy  any  of  the  company 
I  had  alarmed,  I  set  off  very  early  in  the 
morning  to  a  village  not  far  off,  and  taking 
up  my  abode  at  a  small  public-house,  re- 
mained there  three  days  without  stirring 
from  it,  so  extremely  satisfied  with  the  suc- 
cess of  my  first  experiment,  that  I  was  e*ll 
the  time  laying  plans  for  a  second.  I  then 
ventured  to  go  to  the  inn  in  the  suburbs  at 
which  I  had  taken  up  my  quarters,  when  I 
found  the  whole  town  ringing  with  my  ex- 
ploit, and  heard  also  the  afflictive  tidings  of 
the  deatli  of  my  brother.    You  will  perhaps 
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smile  when  you  hear  me  say  the  afflictive 
tidings,  and  think  that  my  subsequent  con- 
duct did  not  evince  any  great  affliction  at 
the  event.  Yet  I  can  assure  you  I  was 
deeply  affected  with  it.  But  my  mind  was 
wrought  up  to  such  a  state  of  intoxication 
by  the  success  of  my  first  experiment,  that 
none  of  the  reflections  which  the  death  of 
my  brother  ought  to  have  awakened,  could 
deter  me  from  involving  myself  still  further 
in  the  hateful  labyrinth. 

**  *  Instead  of  being  deterred,  this  circum- 
stance only  inspired  me  with  a  new  idea  for 
my  disgraceful  sport.  Since  I  found  that 
I  must  have  a  strong  resemblance  to  my 
brother,  my  passion  now  was  to  appear  as 
his  spirit.  I  thought  that  if  I  could  do  this 
successfully,  my  name  would  be  immorta- 
lized among  our  incorporeal  party, — that  it 
would  obtain  the  very  highest  place  in  the 
list  of  dealers  in  fun,  I  resolved,  neverthe- 
less, that  the  moment  this  second  frolic  was 
accomplished,  I  would  make  my  appearance 
where  decency  and  my  own  interests  re- 
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quired,  as   the   successor  to   my  brother's 
titles  and  estates. 

"  *  On  the  event  of  my  second  attempt  I 
have  fio  occasion  to  descant  ; — yet  to  one 
thing  I  must  allude,  to  the  voice  which  you 
heard.' " 

"  'That  voice/  I  said,  *  so  terrible  to  the 
rest  of  the  company,  was  the  very  thing 
which  convinced  me  that  the  figure  I  saw 
was  my  former  friend  count  Adolphus. 
When  we  were  together  at  Prague,  I  had 
known  you  more  than  once  entertain  the 
company  you  were  with^  by  giving  them 
specimens  of  your  power  of  ventriloquism, 
and  I  had  often  warned  you  against  indul- 
ging in  it,  as  a  thing  which  had  a  very  dan- 
gerous tendency.  Before  this  I  had  be- 
lieved the  impostor, — for  such  I  always  de- 
cidedly considered  the  person  we  had  seen, 
— to  be  one  v/ho  assumed  the  appearance  of 
count  oMolziewitz  for  some  sinister  pur- 
pose ;  but  since  ventriloquism  is  a  faculty 
not  possessed  by  many,  I  was  on  a  sudden 
btriick  with  the  dreadful  conviction  that  it 
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v/as  indeed  a  Molziewitz  I  beheld,  though 
not  the  Molziewitz  generally  supposed.'  " 

**  'Alas/  said  count  Adolphus^  continu- 
ing his  story,  *  would  to  Heaven  I  had  at- 
tended to  your  warnings  !  But  I  had  grown 
proud  of  my  power,  since  I  found  it  more 
than  once  of  essential  service  in  support- 
ing my  supernatural  characters,  and  in  the 
present  instance  I  thought  that  my  triumph 
would  be  incomplete  if  I  omitted  giving 
my  audience  a  specimen  of  so  rare  a  talent. 
— ^But,  enough  on  this  subject. — I  cannot 
describe  the  feeling  of  horror  with  which 
I  was  impressed  on  finding  the  wainscot 
not  give  way  at  my  touch :  in  a  moment 
my  eyes  were  opened  to  the  fatal  gulf  into 
which  I  had  plunged,  when  as  the  climax 
of  horrors  I  felt  myself  seized  by  you,  and 
heard  my  name  pronounced  by  a  voice  but 
too  well  known  to  me. — Oh,  let  me  again 
entreat  you  to  spare  me,  not  to  blast  my 
character  for  ever  with  blazoning  to  the 
world  the  story  of  my  misdeeds ! — Here^ 
on  my  knees,  I  solemnly  swear  by  the  faith 
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and  honour  of  a  Christian  and  a  gentleman 
— by  even^  thing  that  is  sacred  both  divine 
and  human — if  you  will  now  spare  and 
screen  me,  that  you  never  shall  have  cause 
to  repent  your  forbearance  ;  that  hencefor- 
v.ard  my  follies  shall  be  laid  aside ;  that  to 
you  alone  I  will  in  future  look  up  as  my 
fi-iend,  my  guardian  and  guide,  as  my  pro- 
tecting angel/'* 

**  Indeed,  indeed,  count  Lowenstein,  it 
was  impossible  not  to  be  deeply  affected 
with  the  situation  in  which  I  saw  this  young 
man.  I  had  many  times  before  known  him 
make  vows  and  promises  of  reformation  : 
but  they  were  wildly  made  :  I  knew  him, 
and  1  never  expected  them  to  be  kept. 
There  was  however  at  this  moment  an 
earnestness,  a  fervour  in  his  manner,  which 
spoke  his  mind  so  deeply  impressed  with  his 
situation  that  I  could  not  resist  cherishing 
hopes  of  his  reformation,  such  as  I  had 
never  dared  to  cherish  before.  These  hopes 
made  me  resolve  upon  devoting  myself  for 
a  time  to  a  close  attendance  upon  him,  th:U:. 
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I  might  do  all  in  my  power  to  strengthen 
and  support  him  in  his  good  resolutions  ; 
but  to  effect  this  it  was  necessaiy  that  I 
should  adhere  to  my  plan  of  resigning  my 
conmiission  ;  it  was  resigned  accordingly. 

"  Shall  I  own  it  ? — yes,  why  disguise  any 
thing  ? — I  believe  the  affecting  interview  of 
that  morning  with  the  lady  Frederica  had 
its  share  in  confirnnng  me  in  my  purposed 
I  think,  however,  that  without  it  I  should 
have  acted  the  same;  for  I  could  not  con- 
ceive but  that  I  was  performing  a  merito- 
rious part  in  sacrificing  my  own  interests 
to  the  prospect  of  saving  a  fellow-creature 
from  perdition.  Yet  certainly  I  was  not 
the  less  inclined  to  it  in  the  thought  that 
this  fellow- creature  was  brother  to  the  angel 
whom  I  had  just  seen  so  bowed  down  with 
affliction,  and  whose  life  as  \ve\]  as  reason 
must  probably  have  fallen  a  sacrifice  had 
the  affair  been  allowed  to  transpire.  I  gave 
(?aunt  Adolphus  a  full  account  of  his  sister's 
situation,  in  the  hope  that  it  might  contri- 
^u^.ta  ccniirm  and  increase  his  deep  sense 
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©f  his  folly,  perhaps  I  ought  to  call  it  guilt ; 
and  indeed  such  was  the  effect  it  produced. 
"  After  giving  him  my  solemn  assurance 
that,  provided  I  saw  his  conduct  really 
changed,  his  secret  should  be  safe  with  me, 
I  suggested  that  it  was  better,  since  his  being 
at  Presburg  had  never  been  known  to  any 
one,  that  it  should  still  be  kept  a  secret,  and 
recommended  our  going  together  to  some 
distant  place,  whence  at  the  proper  time  he 
would  be  better  able  to  appear  pubhcly  be- 
fore the  world  as  his  brother's  heir.  To 
this  he  assented,  yet  expressing  great  anxiety 
to  learn  some  further  tidings  of  his  sister,  I 
proposed  our  retiring  to  a  town  I  named  not 
far  off,  and  remaining  there  a  short  time, 
when  I  would  endeavour,  by  going  some- 
times ill  disguise  to  Presburg,  to  obtain  the 
information  he  wanted.  This  was  agreed 
upon  ;  when,  learning  by  these  inquiries? 
how  much  the  idea  of  her  brother's  de- 
parted spirit  being  troubled  seemed  to 
dwell  upon  the  lady  Frederica's  mind,  I  de- 
termined to  try  whether  some  salutary  ef- 
fect might  not  be  produced  by  the  letter  I 
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wrote.  She  had  called  upon  me  for  her 
brother ;  she  seemed  to  connect  the  idea  of 
me  constantly  with  that  of  her  brother's 
spirit.  I  knew  that  a  state  of  delirium  was 
not  the  moment  when  the  voice  of  reason 
could  be  heard ;  on  the  contrary,  I  thought 
that  to  soothe  the  fancy  with  which  she  was 
possessed  might  contribute  to  restoring  her 
reason,  and  when  that  was  fully  re-esta- 
blished, the  truth  might  be  told  her  with 
safety,  and  she  might  be  undeceived. 

*'  The  experiment,  as  far  as  it  has  been 
tried  hitherto,  has  happily  been  crowned 
v/ith  success ;  and  I  look  upon  it  as  one  of 
^e  most  exalted  blessings  Heaven  could 
confer  upon  me,  that  it  has  permitted  me  to 
be  instrumental  in  alleviating  the  sufferings 
of  so  charming  a  creature.  The  remainder 
will  come  in  time,  perhaps  it  is  hardly  yet 
time  that  she  should  be  wholly  undeceived. 
— ^But  to  return  to  count  Adolphus. 

*'  When  the  amendment  of  the  lady 
Frederica  appeared  certain,  and  it  was  ob- 
vious that  hopes  might  be  entertained  of 
her  entire  restoration,  I  Tecommended  the 
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prosecution  of  our  plan,  and  we  set  off  with 
that  intent.  We  travelled  on  horseback, 
when  just  as  we  arrived  at  the  frontiers  of 
Hungary  the  young  count  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  fall  from  his  horse,  by  which  acci- 
dent he  was  so  much  hurt  that  I  was  at  first 
seriously  alarmed  for  his  life.  This  detained 
us  at  the  tov^n^  whence  the  information  of 
his  accident^  and  his  being  consequently  in 
a  state  that  he  could  not  be  moved,  was 
sent  to  his  brother's  agent  in  Austria,  and 
by  him  communicated  to  his  friends.  Here 
it  was  that  we  first  saw  an  accurate  list  of 
the  officers,  both  superior  and  inferior,  who 
had  fallen  in  Khevenhuller's  late  action. 
Among  them  was  captain  Luckner,  the  offi- 
cer who  had  been  the  occasion  of  count 
Adolphus's  mad  undertaking,  and  whose 
death  seemed  wholly  to  secure  our  secret ; 
by  him  it  might  otherwise  have  been  be- 
trayed:— thus  every  thing  favoured  the  con- 
cealment of  the  story.  Indeed,  the  death 
of  this  man  afforded  me  no  little  satisfac- 
tion— Heaven  forgive  the  feeling  ! — since 
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his  life  would  have  been  a  constant  source 
of  alarm  to  us ;  and  now  our  secret  being 
confined  to  Adolphus  and  myself,  I  thought 
it  entirely  safe. 

^^  He  indeed  went  through  great  suffer- 
ings from  his  accident,  but  he  is  now  so  far 
amended  that  w^  have  every  reason  to  hope 
his  health  will  soon  be  entirely  restored. 
During  the  whole  of  his  illness  the  late  affair 
has  dwelt  very  severely  upon  his  mind ;  he 
has  talked  of  it  perpetually  with  the  most 
bitter  self-reproaches ;  it  has  indeed  been 
almost  our  only  theme  as  I  sat  constantly 
watching  by  his  bedside,  I  have  never 
endeavoured  to  extenuate  his  fault,  for 
I  wished  him  to  feel  it  in  its  full  magni- 
tude ;  at  the  same  time  I  have  always  as- 
sured him  that  if  in  future  his  conduct  is 
altered  his  secret  shall  be  preserved ;  but 
that  if  he  relapses  into  like  follies  all  shall 
be  known.  I  have  also  uniformly  told  him 
that  since  it  w^as  necessary  some  measures 
should  be  taken  to  allay  the  ferment  which 
had  been  raised  in  the  public  mind,  I  must 
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impart  the  story  to  you,  count  Lowenstein, 
and  to  baron  Kiezerhausen  ;  relying  upon 
your  faith  and  honour  for  keeping  the  se- 
cret, and  trusting  to  your  judgement  and 
discretion  for  finding  some  means,  without 
j>oor  Molziewitz  being  in  any  way  impli- 
cated, to  remove  all  idea  that  there  was 
any  thing  supernatural  in  the  figure  twice 
seen.  For  this  purpose  I  have  waited  upon 
you,  and  am  also  commissioned  by  the  young 
count  to  say,  that  since  he  is  now  capable 
of  travelling,  he  is  very  desirous  of  coming 
hither  to  pay  his  respects  to  his  sovereign 
upon  his  accession  to  his  new  honours,  and  to 
tender  her  the  same  services  as  she  received 
from  his  late  brother ;  provided  always  this 
meets  with  your  approbation,  for  to  that 
he  submits  himself  entirely,  and  that  it  can 
be  done  -consistently  with  preserving  his  se- 
cret inviolate." 

Here  captain  Storkenheim  ceased  speak- 
ing, when  count  Lowenstein  and  Kiezer- 
hausen broke  out  into  expressions  of  admi- 

VOL.  II,  H 
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ration  of  his  conduct  throughout  this  most 
singular  affak,  which  would  be  little  inter- 
esting in  the  detail,  and  might  perhaps  be 
thought  to  border  on  extravagance.  Pass 
we  them  by  then,  and  proceed  to  say  that  a 
promise  was  made  by  count  Lowenstein  to 
guard  the  young  Adolphus's  secret  faithfully ; 
he  only  required  permission  to  impart  every 
thing  to  the  queen,  and  to  this  Storken- 
heim  readily  consented.  The  count  also 
engaged  to  manage  in  the  best  manner  he 
was  able  the  proposed  visit  of  the  new  count 
Molziewitz  to  pay  his  homage  to  his  sove- 
reign, as  also  to  make  some  communica- 
tion upon  the  subject  to  the  lady  Frederica ; 
and  Storkenheinl  departed  to  relate  to  his 
friend  the  success  of  his  mission. 

The  queen  was  no  less  struck  than  Low- 
enstein and  Kiezerhausen  with  the  conduct 
of  Storkenheim.  He  had  shown  a  pene- 
tration of  mind  far  beyond  his  years,  xiom- 
bined  with  equal  courage  and  steadiness  in 
the  pursuit  of  his  object,  and  a  noble  zeal 
to  save  and  retrieve  his  friend ;  all  which. 
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considering  his  early  youth,  gave  promise  of 
every  thing  illustrious  in  future.  These 
feelings  her  majesty  expressed  to  Lowen- 
stein  very  warmly,  and  concluded  with  say- 
ing that  some  recompense  must  be  bestow- 
ed upon  him  adequate  to  his  high  deserts, 
consulting  in  what  way  her  favour  could  be 
shown  so  as  to  avoid  any  hazard  of  Molzie- 
witz's  secret  being  betrayed  by  it. 

Lowenstein  felt  very  warmly^  from  what 
had  passed  in  their  late  conversation,  that 
there  was  a  recompense  with  which  Stor- 
kenheim  would  think  his  services  acknow- 
ledged far  beyond  even  his  most  san- 
guine hopes  ;  yet  it  was  a  subject  which  he 
equally  saw  would  require  the  utmost  deli- 
cacy in  handling,  though  the  hint  by  which 
it  should  be  first  suggested  were  ever  so  re- 
mote. Storkenheim  was  of  a  good  family, 
but  a  younger  brother  and  destitute  of  for- 
tune ;  while  the  lady  Frederica  von  Molzie- 
witz,  the  favourite  of  the  queen,  the  daugh- 
ter of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  houses  in 
Austria,  might  reasonably  look  to  a  very 
u2 
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splendid  alliance.  Besides,  supposing  all 
other  circumstances  propitious,  it  was 
by  no  means  clear  that  the  lady  herself, 
though  she  might  warmly  feel  the  services 
rendered  to  her  family,  would  be  ready  to 
pay  them  with  herself.  Yet  impressed  as 
he  was  \dth  the  disinterested  manner  in 
which  Storkenheim  had  condemned  himself 
to  silence,  under  circumstances  of  which 
many  men  would  have  availed  themselves 
to  urge  a  sort  of  claim  upon  the  object 
sighed  for — he  felt  no  little  desire,  provided 
the  lady's  inclinations  were  favourable,  to 
manage  the  affair  so  that  such  disinterest- 
edness might  not  remain  unrewarded.  He 
would  not  however  be  precipitate ;  and  hav- 
hig  made  his  communication  to  the  queen 
and  received  her  approbation  of  the  pro- 
posed visit  of  young  Molziewitz  to  the 
court,  he  suffered  the  other  matter  to  re- 
main dormant  till  the  count  and  Storken- 
heim should  arrive. 

With  respect  to  the  ghost,  he  caused  it 
to  be  published  about  the  town  tha,t  the 
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whole  matter  had  been  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained by  captain  Storkenlieim,  who  had 
absented  himself  from  the  city  only  with  a 
view  to  investigate  it  the  more  fully,  follow- 
ing a  clue  which  he  had  obtained.  That  in 
doing  this  he  had  possessed  himself  of  the 
fullest  proof  that  the  figure  seen  was  no  ap- 
parition, but  a  human  form,  whose  name  for 
State  reasons  could  not  be  brought  forward, 
any  more  than  the  motives  by  which  he  was 
actuated.  To  confirm  this,  the  Count  had  the 
secret  door  in  Wingerode's  chamber  opened 
after  the  manner  directed  by  Storkenheim, 
before  a  number  of  respectable  witnesses  in 
the  first  instance,  and  ordered  that  any  per- 
son who  desired  ocular  conviction  of  the  fact 
of  this  door  and  the  long  passage  leading 
from  it,  should  have  the  fullest  satisfaction 
given  them.  For  some  days  the  inn  was 
in  consequence  crowded  with  visitants  to  see 
the  door,  but  the  rage  soon  subsided; — 
that  the  ghost  was  pure  flesh  and  blood  was 
now  a  truth  universally  received  ;  the  repu- 
tation of  the  chamber  and  the  inn  were  fully 
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re-established,  and  the  affair  was  soon  suf- 
fered to  go  quietly  to  sleep. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Man  of  the  moun- 
tain had  not  been  entirely  neglected  :  phi- 
losophic speculation  was  excited  by  all  that 
was  reported  of  the  appearance,  and  the 
nature  of  it  was  after  a  time  ascertained. 
Thus  at  length  it  was  evident  that  Winge- 
rode  might  have  seen  a  gigantic  figure,  ae- 
rial in  its  nature  ;  but  since  the  whole  truth 
of  Molziewitz's  story  was  not  then  knovni, 
though  it  probably  was  him  that  he  saw,  ai 
he  was  in  the  valley  of  rocks  long  before 
sunrise  on  the  morning  when  he  went  to 
meet  Storkenheim  and  make  his  confession 
to  him, — as  this  was  not  then  known^  Win- 
gerode  had  still  the  credit  of  having  clothed 
his  own  figure  with  the  form  by  which  his 
imagination  was  haunted  ;  and  of  this  he 
was  at  length  himself  persuaded.  Thus 
all  the  supernatural  appearances  being  na- 
turally accounted  for,  even  Birkenthal  was 
finally  compelled  to  yield  up  the  cause  he 
had  so  long  ably  defended,  and  to  be  con- 
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tented  thenceforward  with  enjoying  the  so- 
ciety of  corporeal  beings  Hke  himself,  with- 
out alarming  his  imagination  with  the  idea 
of  incorporeal  ones.  Happily  for  young 
Molziewitz,  all  these  things  had  been  ex- 
plained,  and  the  explanations  canvassed  over 
till  the  subject  was  exhausted,  before  he  ar- 
rived at  Presburg ;  so  that  he  might  appear 
with  safety  in  company,  nor  incur  any  dan- 
ger of  his  mind  being  harassed  by  listen- 
ing to  commentaries  upon  a  subject  so  pain- 
ful to  him. 

The  conclusion  of  the  story  is  soon  told. 
Count  Lowenstein,  in  the  first  conversation 
he  had  with  the  lady  Frederica  upon  the 
subject  of  her  brother's  ghost,  received  the 
fullest  conviction  that  the  gratitude  which 
she  had  delighted  to  cherish  for  the  service 
she  supposed  Storkenheim  to  have  rendered 
the  deceased  count,  had  given  birth  at  length 
to  feelings  in  her  heart  of  a  more  warm  and 
tender  nature  :  it  was  therefore  evident  that 
no  obstacle  to  the  scheme  he  was  so  anxious 
to  substantiate  would.be  found  in  a  want 
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of  inclination  on  her  part.  Another  con- 
viction he  received  was,  that  in  such  a  dis- 
position of  mind  to  tell  her  the  whole  truth 
might  safely  be  hazarded,  that  she  would  by 
no  means  be  sorry  to  hear  how  much  greater 
were  the  obligations  she  owed  to  Storken- 
heim,  than  those  upon  which  her  disturbed 
fancy  had  delighted  4;o  dwell. 

Before,  therefore^  the  public  was  made 
acquainted  with  so  much  of  the  truth  as 
they  w^ere  destined  to  partake  in,  the  count 
took  an  opportunity  of  engaging  the  lady 
Frederica  to  come  to  his  apartments  by  her- 
self, under  the  pretence  of  wanting  some 
information  from  her  relative  to  her  de- 
ceased brother.  By  degrees  he  now  art- 
fully led  on  the  conversation  from  point  to 
point;  till  being  at  length  convinced  that 
her  mind  was  in  a  state  capable  of  bearing 
the  truth,  he  ventured  fully  to  disclose  it  to 
her.  When  he  had  concluded,  she  poured 
out  her  heart  in  the  warmest  effusions  of 
gratitude  for  the  communication ;  adding 
some  pretty  forcible  expressions,  when  she 
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adverted  to  Storkenheim's  conduct,  which 
showed  the  count  plainly  that  the  actions 
were  not  the  less  grateful  to  her  in  consider- 
ing by  whom  they  were  performed.  '*  Count 
Lo  wen  stein,"  she  said,  "  you  have  relieved 
my  mind  from  a  heavy  burthen.  While  my 
reason  was  unfortunately  under  a  shade,  I 
was  satisfied  with  the  letter  I  received  from 
captain  Storkenheim.  I  had  formerly  had  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  him ;  I  thought  him 
pleasing  and  amiable,  and  my  brother  Adol- 
phus  always  spoke  of  him  in  such  warm 
terms  of  friendship  and  regard  that  I  had 
conceived  a  very  high  opinion  of  him.  I 
delighted  therefore  to  dwell  on  the  service 
my  troubled  fancy  supposed  him  to  have 
rendered  the  whole  family  in  giving  rest  to 
my  deceased  brother's  spirit.  Since  the  re- 
turn of  my  reason,  I  will  confess  to  you 
that  my  mind  has  been  much  troubled 
about  this  letter.  In  my  hours  of  dehrium, 
I  never  entertained  a  doubt  but  that  the 
reputed  apparition  was  what  it  appeared,  or 
hesitated  for  a  moment  to  believe  in  the 
h5 
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disembodied  soul  sometimes  wandering' 
again  upon  the  earth ;  my  hours  of  sanity 
reproved  this  belief,  assuring  me  that  it  was 
delirium  alone  which  could  cherish  it.  What 
then  could  I  think  of  the  letter  ?  I  could 
scarcely  acquit  captain  Storkenheim  of 
having  sported  with  my  unhappy  state,  and  I 
was  disposed,  instead  of  my  former  good  opi- 
nion, to  feel  the  warmest  indignation  against 
him.  Judge,  therefore,  how  great  must  be 
my  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  his  merits 
and  our  obligations  to  him  are  such  as  not 
only  to  sanction  my  good  opinion,  but  al- 
most to  command  my  considering  him  with 
the  highest  possible  veneration.  Never,  no 
never,  can  those  obligations  be  sufficiently 
acknowledged." 

Count  Lowenstein  had  heard  enough^ 
and  his  mind  was  now  fully  settled.  He 
had  no  child  himself,  no  heir  to  whom  his 
fortunes  and  honours  would  descend ;  and 
he  thought  he  could  never  bestow  his  fa- 
vours more  meritoriously  than  in  adopting 
Storkenheim  as  his  son  and  making  him 
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his  heir ;  so  would  he  be  fully  authorized  ia^ 
aspiring  to  the  hand  of  his  beloved  Frede- 
rica.  This  idea  he  immediately  imparted 
to  the  queen,  requesting  her  gracious  sanc- 
tion to  it.  She  made  no  hesitation  to  grant 
it,  adding  many  flattering  expressions  both 
to  himself  for  the  benevolence  and  genero- 
sity he  was  showing,  and  to  the  son  of  his 
adoption,  who  could  not  fail  to  reflect  the 
highest  lustre  upon  the  station  to  which  he 
was  raised.  The  count  then  mentioned  his 
further  views  with  regard  to  his  new  son;  to 
which  the  queen  replied,  that  though  she 
should  deeply  feel  the  loss  of  such  a  friend 
as  Frederica,  whom  she  could  not  any 
longer  expect  to  retain  about  her  person ;  yet 
she  must  truly  rejoice  to  see  her  disposed 
of  so  much  to  her  own  satisfaction,  and  to 
see  merit  such  as  Storkenheim's  crowned 
with  that  happiness  to  which  his  heart  had 
never  dared  even  to  raise  a  thought. 

Things  were  in  this  train  when  count 
Adolphus  and  Storkenheim  arrived  at  Pres- 
burg.    The  former  for  his  sister's  sake,  and 
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the  latter  for  his  own,  were  most  graeiously 
received  by  the  queen,  while  the  meeting 
between  the  brother  and  sister  was  interest- 
ing and  affecting.  The  young  count  ap- 
peared at  first  much  abashed,  but  by  degrees 
began  to  recover  himself,  and  Lowenstein 
benignantly  did  all  in  his  power  to  cheer 
and  encourage  him.  Storkenheim  was  soon 
made  acquainted  with  the  honours  intended 
him  by  the  count,  at  which  he  seemed 
deeply  affected,  showing  his  sense  of  the 
obligations  he  was  under  by  the  warmest 
expressions  of  gratitude,  yet  with  a  manly 
dignity  devoid  of  servility.  In  a  few 
days  he  was  publicly  acknowledged  by  the 
count  as  his  adopted  son,  and  received  the 
congratulations  of  the  Court  on  the  occa- 
sion. 

But  his  richest  recompense  was  still  to 
come ;  nor  did  the  cbunt  long  delay  to  men- 
tion the  subject  to  him,  and  to  assure  him 
of  the  queen's  favourable  disposition  towards 
the  marriage,  while  he  thought  he  might 
equally  answer  for  those  of  the  lady.  Stor- 
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kenheim  delayed  not  to  mention  the  subject 
to  his  friend  count  Adolphus,  whose  delight 
seemed  to  know  no  bounds  in  the  idea  of 
caUing  him  brother.  The  suit  being  then 
opened  in  form  to  the  lady,  s-he  did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  go  through  any  ceremony 
of  hesitation  or  consideration,  but  imme- 
diately consented  to  bestow  her  hand  where 
she  had  already  bestowed  her  heart,  and  the 
marriage  was  concluded  in  a  very  short  time. 
Count  Adolphus  remained  at  Presburg 
till  he  had  solemnly  given  his  sister  to  his 
friend,  and  then  departed  to  settle  his  affairs. 
From  this  time  his  whole  conduct  was 
changed ;  an  impression  had  been  made 
upon  his  mind  which  no  time  could  wear 
away ;  and  often  as  he  and  his  brother-in- 
law  met^  he  could  never  refrain  from  pour- 
ing out  his  heart  in  the  warmest  effusions 
of  gratitude  to  him,  while  his  altered  con- 
duct bore  the  fullest  testimony  to  the  sin- 
cerity with  which  he  felt  all  that  he  express- 
ed. Thus  the  compact  on  his  side  being  punc- 
tually fulfilled,  the  depositaries  of  his  secret 
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were  no  less  pvinctual  in  performing  their 
engagement ;  nor  till  long,  long  after — when 
a  life  of  many  years,  which  might  truly  be 
called  exemplary^  had  atoned  for  all  his 
youthful  follies,  and  his  character  was  placed 
above  the  reach  of  being  injured  by  the  re- 
collection of  them — was  the  true  history 
known  of  the  spectre  of  presburg. 
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There  is  not  all  over  France  a  meeting 
more  useful  in  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
or  more  agreeable  as  an  object  of  amuse- 
ment, than  the  fair  which  is  held  annually 
at  Beaucaire,  at  the  festival  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalen.  The  town  of  Beaucaire  stands 
upon  the  Rhone,  directly  opposite  to  that 
of  Tarascon,  to  which  it  is  united  by  a 
bridge  of  boats.  At  the  time  of  the  fair  a 
great  abundance  of  merchandise  of  every 
kind  is  brought  thither  both  by  land  and 
water  carriage,  while  the  resort  of  company 
is  prodigious.  It  is  frequented  not  only  by 
vast  numbers  of  the  French  themselves, 
even  from  the  most  distant  parts   of  the 
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kingdom,  but  foreigners  in  abundance  are 
to  be  seen,  Europeans,  Asiatics,  and  Afri- 
cans. In  short,  what  with  the  diversity  of 
the  company,  the  quantity  of  rich  merchan- 
dise exposed  to  sale,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
country,  Beaucaire  may  be  said  at  this  time 
to  present  one  of  the  finest  spectacles  that 
can  any  where  be  seen. 

For  not  alone  merchants  and  people  who* 
come  upon  business  find  in  it  a  peculiar 
charm — it  is  equally  the  resort  of  the  great, 
even  of  the  very  first  nobility,  on  account  of 
the  variety  of  its  amusements:  there  ar§- 
several  theatres  open,  besides  balls,  concerts, 
promenades,  and  every  thing  that  can  gra^ 
tify  those  who  are  most  devoted  to  the  pur- 
suit of  pleasure.  Tliere  is  not  a  husbandj 
who  would  have  the  character  of  being  po- 
lite and  complaisant  to  hi^  wife,  but  treats 
her  some  time  or  other  with  a  jaunt  to  the 
fair  of  Beaucaire.  Mothers  who  have  daugh- 
ters to  dispose  of  carry  them  thither,  assured 
that  they  shall  meet  a  variety  of  young  men, 
and  hoping  that  among  so  many  a  lover 
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may  be  found ;  while  it  is  regarded  by  lovers 
as  the  place  of  all  others  in  which  they  may 
freely  entertain  their  mistresses.  In  short, 
this  fair  is  a  sort  of  magnificent  chaos^ 
where  disorder  very  rarely  intervenes,  al- 
though a  great  deal  of  liberty  is  allowed. 
It  must  be  owned,  however^  that  it  is  some- 
what expensive;  since  from  the  vast  influx 
of  company,  whoever  would  be  well  accom- 
modated must  pay  a  high  price  for  their 
lodging,  &c.  This  does  not  prevent  tra- 
vellers coming  even  very  much  out  of  their 
way  to  see  so  celebrated  a  spectacle. 

About  fifty  years  since  the  town  was  more 
than  usually  full  of  company,  scarcely  ever 
were  seen  so  many  men  of  distinguished 
rank,  or  ladies  of  distinguished  beauty.  On 
the  eve  of  the  day  when  the  fair  was  to  be 
opened,  a  young  man  who  appeared  to  be  of 
quality,  handsome  and  of  perfect  symmetry 
in  his  form,  arrived  there.  He  was  in  very 
deep  mourning,  and  attended  by  several 
servants  ;  his  countenance  and  air  were  ex- 
pressive of  a  profound  melancholy,  which  ac- 
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corded  well  with  the  sombre  hue  of  his  gar- 
ments ;  and  according  to  appearance^  though 
he  came  to  the  place  at  this  moment  of  joy 
and  gaiety,  it  could  not  be  in  search  of  plea- 
sure. He  entered  with  an  air  of  great  in- 
difference into  the  first  inn  that  presented 
itself,  which,  though  a  very  large  one,  was 
already  nearly  full,  and  it  was  not  without 
much  difficulty  and  much  arrangement  that 
a  bed  could  be  made  up  for  him  in  a  very 
sorry  room. 

This  nobleman  was  called  the  Marquis  de 
Chalante.  A  very  ample  fortune  supported 
his  rank  in  a  manner  even  beyond  what  is 
usually  considered  as  necessary,  and  he  might 
justly  be  said  to  be  distinguished  alike  for 
his  quality,  his  fortune,  and  his  personal 
merits  both  of  body  and  mind. 

He  passed  a  very  sleepless  night  in  his 
confined  birth ;  and  the  inconveniences  of 
his  situation  uniting  with  the  troubled 
state  of  his  mind,  occasioned  him  to  quit 
his  bed  even  at  sunrise,  when  he  went 
into  the  garden  the  better  to  enjoy  the 
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pure  and  fresh  morning  air.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  extreme  grief  to  which  he  was  evi- 
dently a  prey,  he  did  not  amuse  himself 
with  talking  to  the  echoes,  or  calling  the 
trees  to  witness  the  sorrows  he  endured;  he 
contented  himself  with  walking  on  pensive 
and  melancholy,  only  now  and  then  uttering 
a  deep  sigh,  till  coming  to  a  little  bower  he 
was  struck  with  seeing  a  man  writing. 
The  Marquis  de  Chalante  judged  that  this 
must  be  either  a  lover  or  a  poet,  and  per- 
haps both,  who  mistaking  a  little  stream  of 
water  which  ran  at  the  end  of  the  garden 
for  the  fountain  of  Helicon,  had  come  thi- 
ther that  his  muse  must  quaff  inspiration, 
and  his  love-sick  heart  might  be  relieved  by 
pouring  out  its  effusions  in  soft  verse. 

Though  the  marquis  had  made  very  little 
noise  in  approaching  the  bower,  the  poet 
heard  him,  and  looking  up  rose  hastily,  col- 
lecting his  papers  together  and  putting  them 
into  his  pocket  with  precipitation,  as  if  anx- 
ious to  conceal  them ;  probably  he  would 
have  retired  if  he  could  have  done  it  unseen. 
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The  marquis  observing  that  he  appeared 
somewhat  embarrassed  at  finding  himself 
interrupted,  approached  him  with  the  ut* 
most  poUteness:  **  I  ask  your  pardon,  sir," 
he  said,  *'  a  thousand  times  for  this  intru- 
sion ;  to  chance  alone  be  the  fault  imputed : 
but  indeed  though  I  should  have  trans- 
gressed somewhat  against  the  strict  rules  of 
decorum,  I  can  urge  in  excuse  that  I  am 
scarcely  myself." 

The  person  whom  the  marquis  now  ad- 
dressed was  not  a  man  of  an  ordinary  ap- 
pearance ;  he  might  be  about  thirty  years  of 
age,  was  well-formed,  had  something  noble 
in  his  air  and  carriage^  and  his  dress  was  in 
the  very  best  style  of  the  times.  **  I  know- 
not,  sir,"  he  said,  smiling,  '^  what  you  may 
think  of  seeing  a  gentleman  at  such  an 
hour,  when  he  ought  to  be  in  bed,  per- 
forming the  part  of  a  scholar  or  a  player: 
I  must  confess  that  the  character  I  have  to 
act  is  sufficiently  painful ;  but  even  though 
my  occupation  were  more  important,  it  is 
very  agreeably  interrupted  by  your  presence ; 
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we  do  not  come  to  the  Fair  of  Beaucaire  to 
seek  a  calm." 

**  I  see  plainly,"  answered  the  marquis, 
**  that  I  am  not  the  only  person  brought 
hither  by  disastrous  circumstances:  but 
however  this  may  be,  sir,  I  wish  you  sin- 
cerely as  much  happiness  as  I  have  known 
sorrow." 

"Allow  me,  sir,  to  form  the  like  wishes 
in  your  favour,  and  permit  me  to  add  that 
you  are  exceedingly  to  be  pitied  if  you  suffer 
as  much  as  I  do.  You  bear  in  your  coun- 
tenance a  character  of  goodness  which  at 
once  affects  and  interests  ;  fortuitous  cir- 
cumstances have  occasioned  the  present 
meeting ;  I  suspect  that  the  causes  which 
have  brought  us  hither  are  not  very  dissi- 
milar, and  that  the  resemblance  of  our  fates 
might  unite  us  in  strict  bonds  of  friendship. 
I  ask  yours,  which  I  will  endeavour  to  merit ; 
mine,  I  assure  you,  you  have  acquired  al- 
ready. I  avn  a  native  of  Provence,  and  my 
name  is  Riberac  ;  it  is  one  probably  not  un- 
known to  you  ?" 
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^*  Indeed  I  have  heard  it  mentioned  very 
often,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  the  name 
alone  would  be  a  sufficient  recommendation 
to  me,  even  though  I  did  not  see  a  much 
stronger  recommendation  in   yourself.     I 
am  the  marquis  de  Chalante,  my  family 
has  more  than  once  distinguished  itself  very 
honourably  in  this  province  ;  I  have  consi- 
derable estates  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Be- 
ziers,  which  have  devolved  to  me  within 
three  months  by  the  deaths  of  my  father  and 
my  eldest  brother.     I  accept  the  friendship 
you  do  me  the  favour  of  offering,  as  a  pre- 
cious treasure.     The  beginning  of  this  day 
augurs  favourably  to  me,   and  though  our 
acquaintance  is  but  of  a  moment  I  already 
feel  strongly  attached  to  you."     The  cava- 
liers then  embraced  each  other  as  a  seal  to 
their  reciprocal  professions,  and  never  did 
sympathy  produce  so  strong  an  effect  upon 
two  minds  in  so  short  a  time. 

The  marquis  and  Riberac  returned  into 
the  inn  as  the  company  in  general  began  to 
rise.     The  greater  part  of  the  men  hastened 
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immediately  to  see  the  opening  of  the  fair ; 
the  hidies,  who  are  not  accustomed  to  rise 
so  early,  and  the  two  new  friends  alone,  re- 
mained in  their  apartments.  *^  As  all  your 
interests  henceforward  are  mine,"  said  Ri- 
berac  to  the  marquis,  ^*  I  would  fain  know 
you  thoroughly.  You  have  about  you  an 
air  of  sadness  which  grieves  me  much ;  at 
your  age  and  in  your  situation  this  cannot 
proceed  from  a  slight  cause ;  believe  that 
you  may  lay  open  your  heart  to  me  with 
perfect  safety  ;  nothing  could  give  me  more 
complete  satisfaction  than  to  be  able  to  sen'e 
you,  if  that  be  possible,  or  if  not^  to  admi- 
nister consolation  to  your  sorrows." 

*'  Alas  I"  answered  the  marquis,  '*  it  will 
not  be  making  a  great  effort  to  satisfy  your 
wishes  ;  I  love  so  well  to  talk  of  my  mis- 
fortunes, that  it  would  require  much  less 
than  the  esteem  I  already  feel  for  you  to  en- 
gage my  compliance  with  your  request.  It 
is  but  a  melancholy  recital  that  you  ask;  but 
give  me  patient  hearing  for  an  hour,  and 

VOL.  ir.  I 
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you  Will  then  know  me  thoroiighiy." — Ri- 
berac  observed  a  profound  silence,  and  the 
marquis  entered  on  the  following  narration. 

''  You  know  that  the  house  to  which  I 
belong  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  noble 
m  the  province  of  Languedoc.     My  father^ 
who  inherited  a  large  property,  and  who 
married  very  advantageously,    always  lived 
in  a  style  of  great  magnificence.     He  had 
€nly  three  children ;  my  brother  was   the 
eldest,  I  am  the  second,  and  a  sister  who  is 
married  to  the  count  d'Arcilly  of  Dauphine 
is  the  youngest.     My  father  did  not  fail  to 
show  that  injustice  to  me  which  is  com- 
monly exercised  towards  younger  children ; 
his  paternal  affection  was  bestowed  largely 
t;pon  his  eldest  son,  while  I  enjoyed  a  very 
small  share  of  it.     Though  his  fortune  was 
such  that  he  might  have  provided  handsome- 
ly for  me,   and  yet  left  a  sufficiency  for  my 
brother  amply  to  maintain  the  splendour 
of  our  house,  he  was  pleased  to  destine  me 
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to  the  fate  so  common  among  us  unfortu- 
nate younger  brothers,  of  becoming  an  ec- 
clesiastic. 

"  This  vocation  was  extremely  adverse  to 
my  inclinations.  Yet  do  not,  therefore, 
suppose  that  I  am  not  a  Christian  ;  perhaps 
had  I  been  less  so  I  should  have  bowed  my 
.shoulders  more  readily  to  so  grievous  a  bur- 
then, careless  about  the  manner  in  which 
the  duties  I  had  taken  upon  me  were  per- 
formed, or  how  widely  my  conduct  was  es- 
tranged from  the  strict  rules  of  life  pre- 
scribed by  my  situation  :  like  many  others^ 
I  might  have  thought  of  nothing  but  the 
riches  of  the  Church,  in  which  I  might 
partake  largely,  and  by  their  assistance  be 
enabled  to  pursue  in  secret  the  career  of 
pleasure  which  to  pursue  openly  would  bring 
scandal  upon  me.  In  a  very  different 
light  did  I  regard  the  subject :  if  I  had  en- 
tered the  profession,  I  should  have  thought 
myself  bound  to  the  performance  of  its 
duties,  and  I  confess  that  the  strictness  of 
such  a  life  was  revolting  to  my  feelings, 
1  2 
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though  at  the  same  tune  I  beg  you  to  un- 
derstand that  I  am  by  no  means  a  libertine 
at  heart. 

"  I  constantly,   therefore,  expressed  my 
decided  repugnance  to  this  state,  but  I  was 
nevertheless  compelled  to  enter  into   the 
course  of  study  preparatory  to  engaging  in 
it.     At  the  university  I  made  so  little  pro- 
gress in  my  studies,   that  my  father  was 
constrained  to  withdraw  me  from  it,   and 
abandon  me  to  my  ignorance.     He  was  not 
wanting  in  his  fulminations  against  me  on 
this  occasion,  and  protested  that  since  I 
would  not  submit  to  his  will,  he  should  not 
trouble  himself  what  became  of  me,  but 
leave  me  to  be  the  beggar  and  vagabond  I 
had  chosen.     And  it  ij?  probable  that  these 
menaces  would  have  been  fulfilled  to  their 
utmost  extent,  had  I  not  happily  enjoyed  a 
much  larger  share  of  my  mother's  affection 
than  my  father's ;  perhaps  indeed  she  was 
too  fond  of  me.     Having  a  large  fortune, 
>«  part  of  it  was  so  settled  at  her  marriage 
that  she  had  the  entire  disposal  of  it;  and 
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tluis  wliat  was  denied  me  by  the  severity  of 
one  parent,  was  supplied  me  abundantly  by 
the  generosity  and  kindness  of  the  other. 

"  My  brother  had  not  any  great  and  stri- 
king defects,  but  neither  could  any  positive 
good  qualities  be  ascribed  to  him  ;  his  cha- 
racter was  a  composition  of  negatives,  and 
these  are  characters  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon in  the  world.     Fate  having  fixed  his 
abode  in  a  fine  country  which  pi'oduces  libe- 
rally every  thing  that  can  contribute  to  good 
cheer  and  to  the  pleasures  of  a  countiy  life, 
he  never  thought  of  aspiring  to  the  splen- 
dours of  a  court  or  the  honours  of  the  mili- 
tary career.     He  did  not  love  me,  and  I 
was  not  warmly  attaciied  to  him  :  there  was 
a  much  greater  conformity  in  the  disposi- 
tions of  my  sister  and  myself,  and  we  were 
much  more  united.     My  mother  would  not 
suffer  me  to  remain  as  a  mere  drone  in  the 
country  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  remon- 
strances of  my  father,  who  said  that  she  would 
make  me  a  finished  libertine,  a  wretch  per- 
haps who  would  be  a  dishonour  to  his  fa- 
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mily,  she  sent  me  to  an  excellent  academy 
at  Paris,  Here,  besides  acquiring  those 
bodily  exercises  considered  as  essential  to  a 
gentleman,  I  learnt  to  paint,  and  play  on  the 
lute,  with  several  other  accomplishments 
which  are  always  pleasing  and  agreeable  in 
society  ;  these  I  acquired  with  so  much  fu- 
ellity,  and  soon  made  sucli  a  rapid  progress 
ill  them,  that  my  mother  had  no  reason  to 
repent  tlie  expenses  she  incurred  for  me. 

"  When  I  arrived  at  a  somewhat  more 
mature  age,  I  began  to  court  the  society  of 
people  of  character  and  distinction ;  and  since 
there  is  no  place  in  the  world  where  such  a 
tone  of  politeness  and  amenity  reigns  as  at 
Paris,  I  had  little  difFi(>iilty  in  obtaining  my 
wishes.  I  was  in  no  want  of  money,  and  if 
I  had  not  what  might  be  called  the  complete 
equipage  of  a  gentleman,  I  yet  cut  a  very 
respectable  figure  in  the  world.  I  followed 
jiifficiently  the  course,  or  rather  the  follies, 
of  the  fashion,  and  had  two  servants  with 
very  handsome  liveries.  I  avoided  carefully 
&11  libertine  ccm.pany,   having  the  utmost 
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dread  of  involving  myself  in  disgraceful  ad- 
ventures :  I  am  not  fond  of  gaming,  I  dis- 
like coquettes  exceedingly,  and  have  a  hor- 
ror of  drinking.  Witlithishappy  turn  of  mind 
I  lived  very  genteelly  at  Paris  with  my  means, 
though  it  is  a  perfect  gulf  of  expense  to 
t'iose  who  run  the  full  headlong  career  of 
pleasure.  The  more  calm  and  quiet  amuse- 
ments are  what  best  suit  my  taste ;  such  as 
the  theatre,  the  opera,  and  the  promenade, 
which  are  enjoyed  at  a  trifling  expense,  and 
are  not  injurious  either  to  the  health  or  mo- 
rals. .  Some  who  had  been  my  associates 
at  the  academy  accused  me  of  leading  little 
better  than  the  life  of  a  hermit,  and  often 
said  that  I  was  more  suited  to  a  cell  on 
Mount  Valerian,  than  to  live  in  the  midst 
of  an  ocean  of  delights,  none  of  which  I 
v/ould  taste.  I  let  them  joke,  but  was  not 
the  less  determined  to  persevere  in  the  plan 
I  had  laid  down  to  myself. 

**  This  prudence,  however,  could  not  ex- 
empt me  from  the  chain  of  misfortunes 
which  you  now  see  disturbing  the  repose  of 
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my  life.  The  commencement  of  my  troubles 
may  be  dated  from  a  Sunday  when  I  went 
to  the  theatre  to  see  the  representation  of 
Corneille's  celebrated  tragedy  The  Horatii, 
As  this  piece^  written  by  one  of  the  very 
best  of  our  dramatic  writers,  ever  has  been, 
and  will  probably  ever  continue  to  be,  a  par- 
ticular favourite  with  the  public,  a  very  large 
company  was  assen:ibled.  I  could  only  get 
a  place  upon  the  stage  ;  so  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  me  to  attend  to  the  performance 
as  earnestly  as  I  usually  did,  and  my  eyes 
were  soon  caught  by  a  lovely  young  crea- 
ture who  sat  in  the  king's  box  with  two 
other  ladies  and  a  gentleman.  Never,  in  my 
opinion,  had  I  seen  any  thing  so  lovely ; 
I  found  my  eyes  irresistibly  wandering  to- 
wards her  at  every  moment ;  nor  could  I 
listen  to  some  of  the  finest  poetry  ever  writ- 
ten, recited  with  all  the  grace  and  charm 
that  the  highest  excellence  in  the  profes- 
sion could  throw  into  them.  My  heart  was 
indeed  struck  in  a  moment,  I  felt  uneasy, 
and  my  curiosity  was  awakened.     I  asked 
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two  or  three  people  near  me  the  name  of 
this  enchanting  creature,  but  could  not  find 
anyone  who  knew  her,  and  in  the  impatience 
of  my  mind  I  was  ready  to  make  it  a  subject 
of  quarrel  with  them.  The  tragedy  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  very  indifferent  farce,  which 
would  have  wearied  me  exceedingly  if  I  had 
not  had  so  charming  a  spectacle  to  engage 
my  attention. 

"At  length  the  amusements  of  the  even- 
ing were  concluded,  and  the  company  began 
to  disperse.  A  heavy  shower  of  rain  fell 
at  the  same  moment ;  so  that  the  coach- 
men, not  having  any  desire  to  be  drowned, 
were  by  no  means  eager  to  get  the  car- 
riages up  to  the  door.  There  was  a  general 
calling  and  bawling  for  them  from  all  parts, 
but  to  very  little  purpose  :  this  took  up 
some  time,  and  I  had  the  good  fortune  du- 
ring the  interval  to  be  able  to  take  my  sta- 
tion very  near  the  object  who  had  so  much 
charmed  me.  She  followed  the  two  ladies 
whom  I  had  seen  in  the  box  with  her,  one 
of  whom  I  afterwards  found  was  her  mother. 
i5 
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A  man  of  a  somewhat  ordinary  appearance 
attended  upon  them,  and  as  he  appeared 
extremely  apprehensive  of  being  wetted,  he 
did  not  hurry  himself  in  getting  the  carriage 
of  the  ladies  up.  They  at  length  growing 
somewhat  out  of  patience  with  his  apathy, 
and  beginning  to  be  afraid  they  should  be 
left  there  alone,  I  ventured  to  offer  my  ser- 
vices to  them.  They  caught  eagerly  at  the 
offer,  and  telling  me  the  name  of  the  coach- 
man, I,  without  minding  my  clothes,  went 
out,  and  soon  got  the  carriage  to  the  door, 
not  without  being  handsomely  wetted.  The 
ladies  expressed  much  concern  on  the  occa- 
sion, and,  getting  into  the  coach,  entreated 
me  to  take  the  fifth  place. 

'*At  first  I  dechned,  on  the  ground  of 
fearing  to  incommode  them ;  but  the  lady 
whom  I  afterwards  knew  to  be  the  mother  of 
my  angel,  pressed  me  so  earnestly,  and  with 
so  much  ease  and  grace,  to  get  in,  that  at 
length  I  complied,  and  placed  myself  be- 
tween the  young  beauty  and  the  useless 
beau;  a  situation  with  which  I  was  so  well 
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pleased,  that  I  wished  our  ride  to  have  been 
ten  times  the  length.     Madame  de  Saint 
Alais  (for  that  was  the  name  of  the  owner 
of  the  carriage)  lived  in  the  Fauxbourg  St. 
Germain,  at  some  distance  from  the  thea- 
tre, and  by  the  time  we  arrived  at  her  house 
the  rain  had  abated  very  much.     I  would 
now  have  sent  for  a  chair  to  carry  me  to  my 
lodgings  in  the  Rue  St.  Honore ;  but  Madame? 
de  Saint  Alais  insisted  upon  my  coming  in 
and  joining  her  supper  party,  an  invitation 
Vthich  I  was  not  very  reluctant  to  accept. 
The  other  lady  I  learned  was  a  Madame  de 
Calville  from  Normandy,  who  was  at  Paris 
on  account  of  a  lawsuit ;  and  the  ungallant 
attendant  was  a  Monsieur  Darmezan,  who, 
having  some  place  in  the  king's  household,, 
thought  himself  a  person  of  prodigious  im- 
portance, and  privileged  by  it  to  thrust  him- 
self into  all  companies,  not  behaving  in  thenv 
according  to  the  established  customs  and 
decorums  of  society,  but  according  to  his- 
own  fancies  and  want  of  breeding. 

'*  I  found  the  house  into  which  I  now 
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entered  handsome,  well-furnished^  and  ex- 
tremely neat.    On  surveying  the  company, 
Madame  de  Saint  Alais  appeared   to   me 
what  would  be  called  a  very  fine  w^oman  for 
her  age,  which  was  about  forty.    Madame 
Calville,  though  younger,  was  more  on  the 
wane ;  Monsieur  Darmezan  resembled  not 
a  little  an  ape  dressed  up  to  perform  his 
tricks  for  the  amusement  of  a  gaping  multi- 
tude. Though  low  in  stature,  he  was  buried 
in  an  immense  flaxen  wig  big  enough  for 
a  giant.     He  had  a  thorough  citizen -Hke 
air ;   nor  could  his  velvet  coat,  with  the 
quantity  of  point-lace  he  wore,  compensate 
for  the  niggardly  manner  in  which  Nature 
had  dealt  out  her  gifts  to  him.     I  found 
Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Alais  on  a  nearer 
view  even  more  charming  than  at  the  first 
glance.     To   a   fine  complexion  and  the 
utmost  regularity  of  features   was  added 
the  most  perfect  symmetry  of  form ;  while, 
to  crown  all,  she  had  an  air  of  sweetness 
and  modesty  which  it  was  impossible  to  see 
and  not  love. 
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*^'I  had  never  much  studied  the  art  of 
making  compliments  ;  and  though  now  tvvo- 
and-twenty  years  of  age,  was  still  somewhat 
shy  and  timid.  Something,  however,  must 
be  said,  if  I  would  not  wish  to  appear  stu- 
pidity personified ;  and  I  gave  Madame  de 
Saint  Alais  to  understand  that  I  considered 
this  day  as  the  happiest  of  my  life.  Alas ! 
how  much  reason  have  I  since  had  to  think 
It  the  most  unfortunate  !  She  answered  me 
in  a  very  graceful  and  obliging  manner; 
and  some  more  civilities  passed  between  us, 
though  I  found  that  while  talking  to  the 
mother  my  eyes  were  perpetually  turned  in- 
voluntarily towards  the  daughter.  In  short, 
before  I  took  my  leave  my  heart  was  so 
wholly  hers,  that  death  alone  can  ever  break 
the  chain. 

**  Our  supper  consisted  of  a  variety  of 
delicacies,  all  extremely  well  served;  and 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  plate,  with  several 
servants  in  handsome  liveries  :  in  short, 
throughout,  an  air  of  liberality  appeared 
which  indicated  ease  and  opulence.    Ma- 
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dame  de  Calville  had  a  little  too  much  of 
the  country  lady  about  her,  telling  long  un- 
interesting stories  ill  brought  in ;  yet  she 
was  not  without  talents  and  a  certain  de- 
gree of  good-breeding.  As  for  Monsieur 
Darmezan,  he  never  opened  his  mouth  but 
to  utter  some  absurdity,  something  that  in- 
dicated a  wretched  poverty  of  mind.  Ma- 
dame de  Saint  Alais  had  a  great  deal  of  the 
tone  of  the  ^yorld,  v/hile  at  the  same  time  it 
was  evident  that  she  had  read  much.  Ma- 
demoiselle de  Saint  Alais  said  very  little 
before  her  mother,  of  v/hom  she  seemed  to 
be  greatly  in  awe,  but  what  she  did  say  v/as 
spoken  with  great  ease  and  grace. 

"After  supper  cards  were  proposed,  from 
which  I  excused  myself,  as  being  little  in  the 
habit  of  playing ;  but  I  proposed  a  partner- 
ship with  Madame  de  Saint  Alais,  which  she 
accepted,  and  winch  seemed  to  inspire  her 
with  so  much  eagerness  that  she  kept  up 
the  party  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
night.  During  this  time  my  eyes  were  con- 
tinually turned  towards  Mademoiselle  de 
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Saint  Alais  ;  but  such  w^s  her  natural  mo- 
desty, that  they  scarcely  ever  met  hers.  See- 
ing that  her  mother  lost,  and  supposing  that 
I  felt  it  much  more  than  I  really  did, — 
*  Fortune  is  not  on  mama's  side  this  even- 
ing,' she  said  ;  *  but  do  not  be  discouraged, 
sir,  she  is  seldom  so  unlucky.' 

**  *  Excuse  me,  madam,'  said  I,  '  this  is 
not  a  moment  for  me  to  quarrel  with  for- 
tune. I  have  so  much  reason  to  be  grateful 
for  the  happiness  she  has  this  day  procured 
me  in  introducing  me  to  your  acquaintance, 
that  she  cannot  now  play  me  any  turn  at 
v/bich  I  could  be  offended.' 

"  Madame  de  Saint  Alais  had  at  length  a 
stroke  of  ill-luck,  which  put  her  so  com- 
pletely out  of  humour  that  she  threw  the 
cards  upon  the  ground,  and  began  to  scold 
Monsieur  Darmezan,  who  had  been  the  prin- 
cipal winner,  most  unmercifully.  I  paid 
my  share  of  the  losses  without  regret,  and 
making  my  thanks  to  Madame  de  Saint 
Alais,  claimed  the  privilege  of  being  per- 
mitted to  visit  her  again,  that  I  might  re- 
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trieve  my  losses  :  to  this  she  consented  with 
a  look  of  evident  satisfaction.  Madame 
de  Calville  lodged  at  the  next  door :  we  saw 
her  safe  home,  and  then  Darmezan  carried 
me  in  his  coach  to  my  lodgings. 

*^  I  had  hitherto  met  with  no  subject  of 
inquietude  at  Paris,  excepting  being  now  and 
then  rather  short  of  money ;  but  Mademoi- 
selle de  Saint  Alais  gave  me  one  of  a  very 
different  nature.  The  time  that  I  was  ab- 
sent from  her  appeared  insupportably  te- 
dious ;  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  exist 
a  \t'hole  day  without  seeing  her,  and  not  one 
passed  that  I  omitted  visiting  at  the  house 
of  Madame  de  Saint  Alais.  I  constantly 
found  here  a  great  deal  and  a  great  variety 
bf  company.  She  had  made  inquiries  con- 
cerning me,  and  finding  that  I  belonged 
to  a  family  of  high  distinction,  her  civilities 
were  redoubled.  The  more  I  saw  of  Ma- 
demoiselle de  Saint  Alais,  the  mere  was 
my  heart  devoted  to  her;  never  man  I  think 
could  love  with  greater  ardour. 

"  Madame  de  Saint  Alais  had  too  much 
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acuteness  and  penetration  not  to  see  this 
growing  passion ;  indeed,  as  I  never  thought 
of  attempting  to  conceal  it,  it  was  not  diffi- 
cult to  be  discovered.  She  saw  it  with  a- 
considerable  degree  of  chagrin ;  not  because 
I  was  a  younger  brother  and  no  favourite 
with  my  father,  but  for  a  veiy  different 
reason.  I,  w^ho  thought  only  how  it  would 
be  possible  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  my 
own  heart,  never  had  an  idea  of  diving 
into  the  recesses  of  hers;  my  whole  atten- 
tions were  centred  in  one  only  object ; — I 
could  think  of  nothing  but  pleasing  her 
charming  daughter.  My  assiduities  were 
continually  increased  by  seeing  that  they 
were  received  without  displeasure,  and  I  be- 
came as  assiduous  a  visitor  at  the  house  as 
Darmezan.  For  him,  it  was  evident,  even 
at  the  first  visit,  that  though  he  had  a  wife 
he  was  in  love  with  Madame  de  Saint  Alais, 
nor  did  he  omit  seeing  her  a  single  day. 

**  Violent  as  was  my  love,  I  could  not  rest 
long  without  finding  means  to  lay  open  my 
heart  to  the  beloved  object.    Mademoiselle 
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de  Saint  Alais,  though  she  appeared  some- 
what confused  at  hearing  the  confession, 
did  not  evince  any  sign  of  anger.  *  I 
should  show  little  grace,  sir/  she  said, 
'  were  I  to  make  these  professions  of  affec- 
tion a  subject  of  reproach  to  you,  but  I  am 
indeed  under  an  empire  so  extraordinai*y 
I  know  not  what  I  ought  to  wish.  Any 
one  who  thinks  favourably  of  me  becomes 
immediately  an  object  of  disHke  to  my  mo- 
ther. My  sole  apparent  prospect,  I  might 
almost  say  my  assured  one,  is  a  convent. 
Such  is  the  inevitable  destiny  of  girls  who  do 
not  think  because  life  has  been  given  to  them 
they  are  therefdre  bound  to  make  them- 
selves mere  dolls.  This  my  unhappy  sister 
has  found  by  sad  experience,  I  must  expect 
the  like  in  my  turn;  and  the  fortune  of  our 
house,  which  is  very  handsome,  will  be  dis- 
sipated by  degrees  to  gratify  the  caprices  of 
Madame  de  Saint  Alais.  She  would  fain 
see  me  remain  in  company  motionless  as  a 
statue,  and  would  have  m.y  reason  and  un- 
derstanding so  entirely  submitted  to  her 
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huiiioiirs  tliat  I  must  have  no  will  of  my 
own." 

*'  *Is^  it  possible/  I  said,  'for  any  one, 
more  especially  a  mother,  to  be  unjust  to- 
H'ards  you  ? — ^^Vould  to  Heaven  that  my  for- 
tune were  in  any  degree  accordant  with  the 
sentiments  of  my  heart,  and  that  you  were 
favourably  disposed  towards  me!  I  would 
then  free  you  instantly  from  so  painful  a 
situation,  and  you  should  have  no  other 
control  except  your  own  will.' 

**  ^  No,  no,'  she  said  sighing,  '  I  am  sub- 
ject to  that  of  my  mother,  and  the  best  part 
I  can  take  is  to  obey  her ;  it  is  what  duty, 
honour,  and  piety  seem  alike  to  command.' 

**A  prudence  and  discretion  so  rarely  to 
be  found  at  the  age  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Saint  Alais  increased  my  love  for  her  ten- 
fold. She  perceived  it,  and  I  thought  did 
not  perceive  it  without  pleasure.  But  no- 
tliing  I  could  say,  would  ever  influence  her 
to  depart  from  that  respectful  deference 
which  she  had  imposed  upon  herself  to  the 
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will  of  an  unreasonable  mother; — she  still 
remained  wholly  submissive  to  her  caprices. 

"  Madame  de  Saint  Alais  was  not  at  home 
when  I  arrived  this  day ;  she  had  gone 
out  upon  business.  She  returned  soon, 
and  seeing  me  alone  with  her  daughter, 
who  held  in  her  hand  a  volume  of  the  ro- 
mance of  Astreea  :  *  Was  Monsieur  de  Cha- 
lante,'  she  said  to  her  disdainfully,  '  teach- 
ing you  your  matins  ? — and  is  it  in  this 
romance  that  you  learn  to  say  over  your 
chaplet  ?' 

**  '  I  was  waiting  for  you,  madam,'  an- 
swered this  lovely  girl ;  *  and  since  you  had 
not  forbid  my  admitting  your  friends  in  your 
absence,  I  did  not  refuse  admission  to  Mon- 
sieur de  Chalante,  whom  1  believed  to  be  of 
that  number.' 

"  *You  were  not  however  extremely  sorry 
to  have  company,  I  suppose.^'  returned  Ma- 
dame de  Saint  Alais.  *  But  how  little 
soever  you  may  relish  solitude,  it  were  better 
to  accustom  yourself  to  it.' 
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**  '  I  am  very  sensible  of  that,  madam,' 
she  answered  ;  *  and  however  contrary  to  my 
disposition  it  might  be,  reason  would  not 
the  less  make  me  submissive  to  my  fate.* 

"  While  this  conversation  was  passing  be- 
tween the  mother  and  daughter  I  could  not 
help  looking  at  the  former  with  no  friendly 
eyes.     She  appeared  to  me  old,  ugly,  hag- 
gard, disagreeable :   hitherto  I  had  endea- 
voured to  please  her  by  my  attentions,  and 
even   went  to  expenses   for   that  purpose 
greater  perhaps  than  I  ought  to  have  done ; 
but  from  this  moment  I  felt  myself  inca- 
pable of  any  other  sentiment  towards  her 
than  contempt.     She  asked  me  whether  I 
would  make  one  in  a  party  she  had  arranged 
for  the  next  day,  to  go  and  visit  her  eldest 
daughter,  at  her  convent,  six  leagues  from 
Paris.     This  proposal  filled  me  with  indig-^ 
nation,  in  the  assurance  that  she  had  thought 
of  it  only  to  mortify  the  lovely  Alexis  (for 
that  was  the  name  of  Mademoiselle  de  Saint 
Alais).     I  answered  with  as  much  coolness 
-as  Icould  command,  but  not  without  a  lit- 
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tie  tone  of  pique,  that  I  vvouid  do  wbaiever 
she  pleased.  She  seemed  to  observe  my 
manner,  and  not  without  pique  on  her  side. 

*  It  appears  to  me,'  she  said  with  a  maH- 
cious  smile,  '  that  the  idea  of  a  convent  ter- 
rifies you;  and  that  you  do  not  find  so  nmch 
pleasure  in  the  thought  of  visiting  one,  as 
Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Alais  finds  in  read- 
ing the  romance  of  Astra^a.  I  beg  of  you, 
hovvever,  not  to  disgust  her  with  the  idea  of 
a  cloister,  since  there  is  no  saying  what 
may  happen.' 

**  'Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Alais  is  not 
made  for  a  cloister,'  I  answered:  'beauty 
like  hers  is  formed  to  shine  in  a  very  diffe- 
rent sphere.' 

"  '  How  r  said  my  angry  antagonist,'  you 
think  then  that  none  but  ugly  faces  and  de- 
formed bodies  are  proper  objects  to  be  con- 
secrated to  the  service  of  their  God  ? — A 
noble  sacrifice  indeed  to  offer  him  only  such 
victims !' 

"  'I  know  very  well,  madam,'  I  answered, 

*  that  if  Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Alais,  de- 
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spising  the  gifts  of  nature,  will  absolutely 
bury  herself  alive,  this  must  be  considered 
as  a  divine  emotiojii,  and  must  not  be  op- 
posed ;  but  if  she  has  not  a  determined 
aversion  to  the  vi^orld,  would  there  not  be 
something  like  barbarity  in  forcing  her  out 
of  >?' 

**  *  Girls  never  know  what  is  good  for 
them/  said  the  angry  mother,  '  and  'tis 
proper  that  those  who  have  more  experience 
should  take  upon  themselves  the  manage- 
ment of  these  things.' 

''  *  How,  madam !  would  you  then  deprive 
yourself  of  all  your  treasures  ?  and  of  two 
amiable  persons  to  whom  you  have  given 
existence  not  reserve  one  to  yourself  ?' 

''  *  Probably  I  should  do  the  same  if  I  had 
a  dozen  daughters.' 

**  *Ah,  do  not  be  so  cmel ! — Heaven  is  too 
merciful  to  expect  such  a  privation.' 

**  'Well,  we  will  have  our  party  to-morrow 
at  least,  and  carry  Alexis  to  visit  the  Car- 
melites,' said  Madame  de  Saint  Alais  with 
a  smile  which  only  excited  my  indignation 
more  strongly.  I  found  myself,  in  short,  in 
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that  kind  of  disposition,  that,  fearful  of  what 
I  might  be  led  to  say,  I  thought  it  more  pru- 
dent to  retire.  After  passing  the  night  in 
a  state  of  great  agitation^  I  returned  the  next 
morning,  and  we  set  off  for  the  convent, 
Darmezan  occupying  the  fourth  place  in  the 
carriage. 

'^  Although  I  could  not  think  the  young 
nun  so  lovely  as  my  Alexis,  she  yet  appeared 
extremely  beautiful.  Tliere  was  a  modesty 
in  her  manner  perfectly  suited  to  her  state, 
without  the  least  affectation  :  but  amid  all 
her  apparent  calm  and  tranquillity,  it  was 
impossible  not  to  discern  a  deep  melancholy 
which  excited  the  utmost  compassion.  Her 
mother,  who  no  longer  feared  her  as  a  rival, 
was  even  extravagant  in  the  fondness  she 
showed  her.  She  evinced  much  affection  for 
her  sister,  and  Alexis  could  not  restrain  her 
tears  on  seeing  her.  Sister  Constance  (which 
was  the  name  of  the  nun)  received  me  in 
the  most  polite  and  obliging  manner.  Her 
mother  had  brought  her  a  parcel  of  toys, 
as  they  might  be  called,  suited  to  her  situa- 
tion ;  such  as  little  imager,  a  cup  for  holy 
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water,  &c.  &c.,  as  people  give  dolls  to  young 
girls  to  auiuse  them.  A  little  repast  was 
served  to  us  in  the  parlour,  during  which  I 
could  not  keep  my  eyes  a  moment  from  the 
victim  already  sacrificed  and  the  one  who 
was  destined  to  be  so. 

*'  Wlien  the  time  came  to  depart  I  made 
my  compUments  to  sister  Constance,  who 
received  them  with  much  politeness.  *  You 
wdll  soon  have  a  companion,  my  love,'  said 
the  mother,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of 
rending  my  bosom ;  *  be  prepared  to  give 
her  instructive  lessons,  and  to  set  her  a 
good  example — to  show  by  your  conduct  that 
you  have  not  made  an  offering  to  the  Lord 
of  a  divided  heart.' 

^*  These  words  pierced  me  to  the  very 
soul ;  I  understood  them  perfectly  well,  and 
was  so  much  affected  that  I  scarcely  spoke 
the  rest  of  the  day,  leaving  the  conversation 
to  the  eloquence  of  Monsieur  Darmezan. 

"  The  next  morning  going  as  usual  to 
the  house  of  Madame  de  Saint  Alais — for  I 
have  said  that  it  had  become  my  habit  to 
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Visit  there  every  day — I  found  Alexis  aloncj 
but  appearing  so  unhappy  that  my  own 
chagrins  were  increased  immeasurably.  We 
talked  of  the  fate  with  which  she  was  threatr 
died,  and  I  exaggerated  with  all  the  eager- 
ness of  a  lover  how  fatal  the  loss  of  her 
would  be  to  me.  She  gently  reproved  my 
transports,  but  it  was  evident  that  she  was 
affected  with  them.  ^Itis  not,'  said  she, 
^  that  I  am  extravagantly  attached  to  ^he 
world,  I  have  never  had  any  relish  but  for 
calm  and  tranquil  pleasures ;  yet  I  must  con- 
fess that  I  shrink  with  horror  from  the  idea 
of  a  cloister,  and  I  admire  my  sister's  con- 
stancy and  resolution,  who,  notwithstand- 
ing her  repugnance  to  the  situation,  which 
I  know  was  equal  to  mine,  yet  supports  her- 
self under  it  with  such  fortitude  and  mode- 
ration. In  this  respect  I  do  not  think  I  can 
ever  be  equal  to  her,  and  unless  I  die 
with  chagrin  and  vexation,  I  should  fear 
that  something  worse  might  happen.* 

**  ^  But,'  I  answered,  *  what  is  this  in- 
tolerable caprice  of  Madame  de  Saint  Alais, 
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which  hiducos  her  to  force  you  into  an  eter- 
nal abjuration  of  the  world,  rather  than  con- 
sjent  to  your  being  placed  in  a  situation  con- 
formable to  your  inclinations  ?' 

*'  *  As  the  establishment  of  a  young  wo- 
man,' she  answered  blushing,  *  is  not  al- 
ways conformable  to  her  inclinations^  I 
should  not  perhaps  be  more  unhappy  in 
total  seclusion  than  in  remaining  in  the 
world/ 

*' '  How ! — ^Might  it  not  be  possible  for 
a  man  who  loves  you  to  touch  your  heart  ?* 

*'  *  Such  an  one  were  perhaps  not  easily 
to  be  found.' 

*' '  Alas  !  he  is  found  in  me ;  and  if  my 
fortune  were  more  ample,  since  my  birth  is 
not  unworthy  of  you,  I  should  long  ago  have 
hazarded  an  open  declaration  of  my  passion.' 

*'  ^  Fortune  would  be  no  obstacle  to  me, 
if  I  depended  only  upon  myself,*  said  the 
lovely  Alexis  with  the  most  sweet  and  ob- 
liging  accent ;  *  but  I  foresee  others  which 
will  render  me  very  miserable,  and  which 
will  prevent  your  being  happy  if  you  really 
k2 
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entertain  a  strong  affection  for  me.  If  I 
may  soothe  my  own  chagrin  by  a  frankness 
not  perhaps  altogether  discreet,  I  must  tell 
you  that  from  the  first  of  our  acquaintance 
I  have  perceived  that  my  mother  loves  you, 
as  much  as  she  is  herself  beloved  by  Dar- 
mezan,  and  as  he  believes  his  addresses  fa- 
voured by  her.  She  is  not  insensible  of 
your  attachment  to  me ; — can  a  stronger  mo- 
tive be  found  for  her  immuring  me  with  my 
sister?* 

"  '  How,  madam !'  I  exclaimed,  struck 
with  what  she  said,  *  Madame  de  Saint 
Alais  would  stab  me  to  the  heart  because  it 
has  been  my  fortune  to  please  her  but  too 
well.^ — I  shall  have  to  reproach  myself, 
though  innocent,  with  being  the  occa- 
sion of  your  experiencing  so  cruel  a  fate  ? 
— Ah !  if  you  would  prevent  this  train  of 
sorrows  and  fly  with  me  into  Languedoc,  I 
am  sure  of  the  affection  of  my  mother,  and 
tkat  she  would  do  every  thing  in  her  power 
to  bless  our  love  and  make  us  happy.' 

**  ^  Forbear ! — forbear !  sir/  she  cried ; 
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*  though  my  mother  were  ten  times  more 
unreasonable,  though  instead  of  a  convent 
she  would  shut  me  up  in  a  dungeon,  I  would 
never  be  guilty  of  the  imprudence  you  pro- 
pose. I  may  be  made  miserable,  but  never 
will  I  deserve  to  be  so.* 

** '  Pardon  me  !  pardon  me  !  lovely  crea- 
ture,* I  said,  seeing  her  really  vexed ;  though 
what  I  proposed  would  have  rendered  me 
the  most  blest  of  mortals,  I  renounce  the 
thought  entirely  since  you  cannot  approve 
it. — But  what  will  then  become  of  me — how 
€an  I  live  without  you  ?"* 

**  *  You  will  easily  accustom  yourself  to 
it/  she  said ;  'a  few  days  willlieal  the  wound.' 

*'  I  was  going  to  answer,  when  Madame 
de  Saint  Alais  entered  with  Madame  Cal- 
ville  and  Darmezan.  '  Wd\,  Alexis,*  she 
said,  *  henceforward  your  eye-lids  will  not 
be  moistened  with  tears,  nor  your  heart  be 
swelled  with  sighs  ;  since  instead  of  a  con- 
vent, I  have  provided  a  husband  for  you, 
whose  quality  will  give  you  distinction  and 
whose  fortune  will  place  you  in   affluence. 
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He  is  neither  so  young  nor  so  handsome 
as  Adonis  ;  but  since  you  are  not  so  great  a 
coquette  as  Venus,  you  will  have  sense 
enough  to  despise  trifles,  and  be  satisfied 
with  a  solid  good.' 

"  Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Alais  blushed  as 
her  mother  spoke,  and  it  was  easy  to  see 
both  her  confusion  and  mine.  ^Indeed,  Mon- 
sieur de  Chalante,'  said  Madame  de  Saint 
Alais,  addressing  herself  to  me,  *  you  seem 
of  a  disposition  to  derive  sorrow  from  every 
thing.  AVhen  we  talked  of  Mademoiselle 
Alexis  going  into  a  convent,  the  very  idea 
seemed  to  make  you  freeze  with  horror ; — 
now  that  she  is  to  be  wedded  to  a  diiferent 
kind  of  husband,  you  look  as  if  you  had 
been  struck  with  a  clap  of  thunder.  Is  this 
like  a  friend  of  the  family,  as  you  profess 
yourself  ? — But  be  comforted,  she  will  not 
be  far  from  your  own  province ;  'tis  the 
marquis  de  Montalan  desires  her  hand,  and 
his  fortune  is  such  that  we  have  all  reason 
to  be  highly  satisfied  with  the  match.' 

"  '  The  marquis  de  Montalan,'  I  replied. 
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*  is  Indeed  a  man  of  distinguished  rank;  but 
besides  his  age,  which  must  be  more  than 
treble  that  of  Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Alais, 
they  say  that  he  is  one  of  the  most  deformed 
men  ever  seen,  and  decrepid  with  infirmi- 
ties.' 

"  *  And  what  signify  these  little  objec- 
tions of  age  and  infirmities,  since  his  wealth 
Is  prodigious  and  his  rank  eminent  ?— The 
marquis  has  no  children  by  his  first  mar- 
riage, no  heirs  for  whom  he  has  anj  oocc^ 
sion  to  provide;  so  that  my  daughter  will 
abound  in  riches  for  the  rest  of  her  life. 
Tis  to  Monsieur  Darmezan  we  are  obliged 
for  this  piece  of  good  fortune;  he  has  ne- 
gotiated the  business,  my  promise  is  given, 
and  we  shall  set  off  in  a  few  days  to 
carry  the  betrothed  bride  to  her  bridegroom. 
You  must  give  us  the  pleasure  of  your  com- 
pany in  the  journey,  and  at  the  wedding.' 

'*  Never  could  sufferings  exceed  what  I 
experienced  at  that  moment,  nor  ever  was 
consternation  equal  to  that  of  the  unfortu* 
nate  Alexis.     Unable  to  speak,  she  changed 
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colour  at  every  moment,  from  a  burning 
blush  to  the  most  deadly  paleness.  *  You 
do  not  speak/  said  her  mother ;  *  how  is 
this  ?  you  are  going  to  be  mistress  of  all 
your  actions ;  you  are  released  from  the 
thought  of  a  convent,  which  seemed  to  give 
you  so  rhuch  horror;  and  yet  you  appear  in- 
sensible to  your  good  fortune  ! — The  title 

of    maroKioncoo,     however,     and    immense 

wealth,  are  not  things  to  be  despised,  and 
I  aljuuldliave  thought  you  might  have  shown 
less  indifference  to  them.' 

**  As  I  have  no  will  but  yours,  madam,' 
replied  Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Alais,  *  'tis 
for  you,  if  you  please,  to  answer  for  me  :  I 
shall  obey  with  all  possible  submission, 
•—surely  that  is  enough.  If  I  were  to  abandon 
myself  to  joy,  I  might  be  charged  with  want 
of  feeling ;  and  to  be  serious  on  an  occasion 
of  so  much  importance  can  scarcely  be  im- 
puted to  me  as  a  crime.* 

^'  *  I  have  no  doubt,'  replied  the  cruel 
mother,  ^  that  Monsieur  de  Chalante  being 
young  himself  magnifies  the  age  and  ia* 
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firmities  of  the  marquis  de  Montalan.  But 
do  not  let  that  disgust  you ;  since  you  have 
a  better  prospect  of  happiness  in  the  society 
of  a  steady  and  discreet  man,  who  will  love 
you  alone,  than  with  some  young  rake  who 
w^ould  love  you  for  a  week  and  then  neglect 
you  for  ever.' 

**  Nothing  was  now  talked  of  but  the  de- 
parture of  the  young  victim.  The  old  mar- 
quis was  to  meet  the  party  at  Lyons  ;  and 
Darmezan,  who  had  underhand  settled  the 
whole  business,  w^as  not  sorry  to  have  one 
removed  out  of  the  way  who  he  thought 
saw  a  little  too  clearly,  and  was  not  dis- 
posed to  look  with  a  favourable  eye  upon 
the  silly  and  culpable  intrigues  of  the  mother. 
The  fate  of  Mademoiselle  Constance  had 
occasioned  no  little  reflection  among  the 
world,  upon  the  parent  who  could  thus  sa- 
crifice a  child  to  the  gratification  of  her  own 
vanity;  so  that  Madame  de  Saint  Alais 
thought  it  would  be  better  to  marry  the 
youngest ;  and  Darmezan,  who  was  acquaint- 
ed with  the  marquis  de  Montalan,  had  the 
ad 
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less  difficulty  in  settling  the  negotiation^ 
from  the  old  marquis  having  several  times 
said  that  he  wished  he  would  look  him  out 
a  pretty  young  wife. 

"  It  were  vain  to  attempt  describing  the 
looks  which  passed  between  the  lovely  Alexis 
and  myself ;  but  it  was  sufficiently  apparent 
that  ^our  sufferings  were  reciprocal.  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  her  in 
private,  when  I  poured  out  all  the  sad  ef- 
fusions of  my  heart.  She  did  not  attempt 
to  dissemble  her  own  grief,  but  conducted 
herself  with  so  much  discretion  that  it  was 
impossible  for  me  not  to  love  her  ten  times 
more  ardently  than  ever.  The  day  for  the 
unhappy  bride*s  departure  was  soon  fixed. 
As  Madame  de  Saint  Alais  was  to  give  her  no 
other  portion  than  her  wedding-clothes,  she 
was  resolved  that  they  should  be  splendid  ; 
and  since  Darmezan  assisted  in  choosing 
them,  it  is  probable  that  he  also  contri- 
buted towards  paying  for  them. 

*^From  this  moment  I  became  an  absolute 
43aadman,  and  was  soon  seized  with  a  dan- 
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gerous  fit  of  sickness.  Madame  cle  Saii>t 
Alais  would  come  and  make  me  a  friendly 
visit,  which  she  chose  to  make  alone.  I 
was  in  a  burning  fever,  which  her  presence 
only  increased.  She  seated  herself  by  my 
bedside,  when  those  who  were  in  attendance 
upon  me  retired.  She  took  my  hand,  and 
feeling  my  pulse,  *  I  find  you,'  she  said, 
•  in  a  state  which  gives  me  the  most  serious 
alarm.  I  had  flattered  myself  that  you 
would  accompany  us  in  our  journey ;  but 
of  that  there  do  not  seem  any  hopes,  and 
I  cannot  leave  you  here  ill  without  the  ut- 
most uneasiness — Is  there  nothing  that  I 
can  do  for  you  ?^ 

"  'I  thank  you,  madam,*  I  replied;  ^but 
I  have  no  occasion  for  any  thing  now,  ex* 
cept  the  assistance  of  those  who  can  instruct 
me  to  die  with  propriety.' 

"  'You  are  not  so  near  death  as  you  pre- 
tend,' she  answered  :  *  nor  do  I  think  that 
you  have  any  great  reason  to  wish  it.  My 
errand,  I  must  confess  plainly,  was  to  lay 
open  my  whole  heart  to  you.     I  know  that 
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you  love  my  daughter : — ^but  you  cannot  sure- 
ly be  ignorant  that  I  love  you  ?  I  am  happy 
in  having  an  ample  fortune,  my  person  is 
not  disagreeable,  and  my  rank  in  life  is  such 
as  will  not  disgrace  you.  You  are  a  younger 
son,  you  are  dependent  upon  a  father  who 
does  not  love  you — become  my  husband, 
and  you  will  be  placed  in  a  situation  where 
you  may  regard  with  like  indifference  his 
love  or  hatred.  Throw  off  then  this  fit  of 
girlish  folly,  recover  from  your  sick-bed, 
and,  returning  from  the  wedding  of  my 
daughter,  let  me  find  you  disposed  to  accept 
the  offers  I  make.' 

**  So  mean  and  base  a  proposal  only  com- 
pleted the  aversion  and  indignation  I  had 
conceived  against  the  proposer.  '  If  I 
were  master  of  a  crown,'  I  said,  '  I  would 
gladly  have  placed  it  at  the  feet  of  Mademoi- 
selle de  Saint  Alais  ; — being  nothing,  I  am 
equally  unworthy  of  her  and  of  you  ;  leave 
me  therefore  to  my  sufferings — 'tis  all  I  ask.' 

**She  was  about  to  reply  when  the  phy- 
sician entered.     As  he  saw  me  extremely 
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agitated  he  begged  my  visitor  to  retire, 
which  she  did  with  some  rehictance.  In 
the  evening  she  sent  to  inquire  after  me  : — 
the  answer  was,  that  the  fever  was  higher 
than  ever. — ^flie  next  day  she  set  out  for 
Lyons  with  her  daughter  and  Darmezan,  the 
latter  paying  the  expenses  of  the  journey. 
The  news  of  their  departure,  which  I  soon 
heard,  did  not  contribute  to  allay  my  suf- 
ferings ;  but  youth  and  a  good  constitution 
were  more  powerful  than  my  heavy  weight 
of  affliction,  and,  in  spite  of  all,  I  at  length 
recovered.  Unable  to  endure  the  thoughts 
of  seeing  Madame  de  Saint  Alais  again,  I 
quitted  Paris  as  soon  as  I  was  well  enough 
to  travel,  and  went  by  the  diligence  to  Lyons, 
where  I  arrived  just  a  month  after  the  mar- 
riage of  my  beloved  Alexis.  Her  mother 
would  not  accompany  her  home,  but  de- 
ferred her  visit  to  the  summer;  and  the  old 
bridegroom  carried  his  young  bride  to  a  fine 
estate  he  had  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gre- 
noble, 
y  It  wa^  matter  of  astonishment  to  every 
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body  how  a  creature  so  young  and  so  lovely 
could  unite  herself  to  a  man  so  far  advanced 
in  age,  so  full  of  infirmities,  and  so  dis- 
agreeable. I  had  taken  the  route  of  Lyons, 
because  it  was  following  her  footsteps  ;  but 
when  arrived  there  I  knew  not  what  was  to 
be  done.  A  profound  sadness  had  fixed 
itself  upon  me,  which  seemed  likely  to  carry 
me  by  slow  degrees  to  the  tomb  ;  and  fain 
would  I  once  more,  while  yet  life  lingered 
in  my  veins,  see  the  object  of  my  constant 
and  ardent  passion.  Yet  I  knew  not  any 
means  of  introducing  myself  to  the  mar- 
quis de  Montalan :  and  if  I  could  have  don^ 
that,  how  was  I  to  be  sure  that  my  conduct 
would  not  incur  the  censure  of  the  mar- 
chioness, knowing  as  I  did  the  extreme 
purity  and  delicacy  of  her  sentiments  ?  I 
thought  of  returning  to  my  father's  house, 
but  that  was  a  forlorn  resource ;  and  the 
more  I  examined  my  heart,  the  more  I  found 
how  impossible  it  was  for  me  to  live  without 
sometimes  seeing  Madame  de  Montalan. 
"  The  place  she  inhabited  was  situated  in 
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a  spot  where  Art  had  done  every  thhig  pos- 
sible to  assist  the  beauties  of  Nature  with- 
out spoiHng  them  :  it  was  a  real  enchanted 
pjilcicvi ;  but  like  many  another  was  rendered 
iiiaccessible,  not  by  a  dragon,  but  by  the 
ill-humours  of  its  owner.  I  sought  th^ 
means  of  surmounting  these  difficulties, 
but  sought  them  for  a  long  time  in  vain  ; 
Madame  de  Montalan  was  not  even  to  be 
seen  at  church,  having  a  private  chapel  of 
her  own,  at  which  she  attended  the  ser- 
\ices  of  religion  ;  and  her  walks  were  wholly 
coiilined  to  their  own  premises. 

*^  At  length  a  ray  of  hope  beamed  upon 
me.  I  was  informed  that  the  marquis  d^ 
Montalan,  having  been  making  great  altera- 
tions in  his  chateau,  was  going  to  have  ^ 
new  gallery  in  it  painted  all  over  in  fresco ; 
and  that  it  might  be  the  sooner  completed, 
several  painters  were  to  be  employed  under 
the  direction  of  an  able  master  from  Italy., 
I  know  enough  of  painting  to  work  under 
the  direction  of  another,  and  I  offered  my- 
self as  one  of  the  inferior  artists.    The  step 
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was  bold,  but  I  had  no  other  resource. 
My  se^^dces  were  accepted  by  the  painter, 
whose  name  was  Rougemare,  and  I  engaged 
myself  to  him  for  three  months,  when  he 
carried  me  immediately  to  the  marquis's  cha- 
teau, where  we  were  to  be  lodged  and  fed. 

*'  It  was  not  without  strong  emotions  that 
I  entered  this  house  : — but  how  much  were 
they  increased  when  I  first  saw  the  happy 
husband  of  my  Alexis !  Figure  to  yourself 
a  man  more  than  sixty  years  of  age,  low  in 
stature  but  large  in  bulk,  witli  short  legs, 
high  shoulders,  a  small  head,  a  mouth  from 
ear  to  ear,  an  immense  long  nose,  hollow 
cheeks,  and  red  sunk  eyes  which  squinted 
exceedingly  ; — imagine  all  this,  and  you 
have  the  perfect  picture  of  the  marquis  de 
Montalan.  Do  not  think  that  this  is  the 
exaggeration  of  an  unfortunate  rival, — I  can 
assure  you  it  is  every  word  fact :  nay,  to 
complete  the  history  of  his  attractions,  it 
must  be  added  that  he  is  deaf  and  stam- 
mers ;  yet  he  is  the  husband  of  the  most 
lovely  woman  in  France.     Rougemare  pre- 
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sen  tod  me  as  one  of  his  best  workmen. 
That  day  I  did  not  see  Madame  de  Monta*- 
Ian ;  the  next,  to  add  to  her  troubles,  her 
husband  was  attacked  with  a  violent  fit  of 
the  gout,  which  was  the  case  with  him  not 
unfrequently.     ^ 

"As  the  subjects  of  the  paintings  were  left 
entirely  to  the  choice  of  Rougemare,  Ire 
proposed  taking  the  history  of  Susannah 
and  the  Elders  as  one  of  them.  *If,'  said 
he,  *we  could  but  see  the  marchioness, 
who  is  said  to  be  such  a  model  of  beauty, 
I  would  endeavour  to  make  my  Susannah  a 
likeness  of  her.' 

"  *  While,'  said  I,  *I  would  take  the 
countenance  and  figure  of  the  marquis  for 
one  of  the  elders  ; — with  all  due  submission 
to  his  rank,  I  must  say  that  I  never  saw  such 
a  mass  of  ugliness  and  deformity.  If  his 
wife  be  as  handsome  as  she  is  represented, 
never  was  a  worse  assorted  couple.' 

'**His  wealth  and  rank,'  said  Rouge- 
mare,  *  are  sufficient  to  throw  a  veil  over 
all  his  defects ;  and  ladies  now-a-days  tliink 
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of  nothing  but  making   a  figure  in    the 
world.' 

*  *  As  we  were  talking  thus,  still  busy  at  our 
work,  the  door  of  the  gallery  opened,  and 
two  females  entered,  one  of  whom  I  im- 
mediately recognised  as  Madame  de  Mon- 
talan.  She  leant  upon  the  arm  of  a  young 
woman  by  name  Duparc,.  who  had  lived  with 
her  before  her  marriage,  and  to  whom  I  was 
not  unknown.  Tlie  marchioness  was  in  a. 
genteel  undress,  and  never  did  I  see  any^ 
think  look  so  interesting  and  affecting ;  she 
was  pale  and  languid,  and  seemed  fatigued 
and  harassed  with  the  complainings  of  her 
miserable  lord  and  master,  whose  natural 
ill- temper  was  not  improved  by  his  malady : 
he  had  indeed  the  general  character  among 
all  the  people  in  attendance  upon  him  at 
this  moment,  of  being  as  cross  as  Old 
Scratch  himself.  Poor  Alexis  !  what  a  de- 
plorable addition  to  her  sufferings ! 

"  She  came,  by  way  of  a  momentary  re- 
lief, to  look  at  Rougemare's  paintings, 
'^^niiat  wa$  her  astonishment,  when  under 
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my  newly-assumed  character  she  recog- 
nised the  man  who  adored  her !  I  saw  that 
it  was  ^^dth  difficulty  she  restrained  herself 
from  uttering  a  shriek :  she  had  however 
sufficient  resolution  not  to  hetray  both  her- 
self and  me ;  yet  turning  deadly  pale,  she 
said  to  her  attendant,  *  Duparc,  I  am  not 
well,  I  must  retire.'  And  she  left  the  room 
hastily. 

"  It  was  impossible  for  my  master  not 
to  observe  the  agitation  into  which  I  was 
thrown  by  this  unexpected,  yet  transitory, 
sight  of  an  object  so  adored.  ^  What  is 
the  matter  ?'  he  said  :  "  you  seem  ill  like 
Madame  de  Montalan !  Are  you  actually  in 
love  with  her  from  a  glance  only  ? — ^AVhat 
would  you  do,  if  she  were  to  have  a  fancy^ 
that  you  should  paint  her  picture  ?' 

''  This  remark  made  me  recollect  myself^ 
and  I  answered  with  a  sort  of  joke  notwith- 
standing my  embarrassment.  Being  Sa- 
turday, we  left  off  work  at  an  early  hour.  I 
was  anxious  to  learn  some  tidings  of  Ma- 
dame de  Montalan,  and  ventured  to  make 
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inquiries  concerning  it  of  the  servants. 
They  told  me  she  was  better.  I  passed  the 
night  more  tranquilly  than  I  had  passed 
one  for  some  time;  she  had  seen  me,  and 
this  seemed  a  great  point  gained.  The  next 
day  we  attended  mass  in  the  chapel.  As 
we  came  out,  Duparc  took  an  opportunity 
of  saying  to  me  hastily,  '  Be  in  the  garden 
after  dinner,  in  the  little  avenue  on  the  side 
towards  Grenoble;  somebody  wishes  to  speak 
with  you.' 

**  I  did  not  fail  to  be  in  the  place  at 
the  time  prescribed.  Madame  de  Mon- 
talan  soon  appeared  with  her  attendant.  I 
had  scarcely  power  to  move  towards  her ; 
she  advanced  to  meet  me  with  a  more  as- 
sured step.  *  I  should  have  hoped,'  she 
said  when  I  was  near  enough  to  hear  her, 
^  that  yoii  possessed  sense  and  judgement 
sufficient  to  restrain  yourself,  and  practise 
some^  forbearance  towards  me  in  my  trying 
situation  ;  but  I  see  that  you  are  ruled  by 
madness  alone,  if  not  by  a  regular  plan 
formed  to  ruin  me.' 
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^'  *  Oh  hold !'  I  cried ;  ^  I  am  mad,  I  own ; 
but  wrong  me  not  so  far  as  to  believe  me 
capable  of  any  intention  to  injure  you.  Ahl 
be  assured  that  I  am  urged  on  by  a 
phrensy  of  love  which  renders  me  the  most 
miserable  of  humankind.  I  sought  only  to 
gee  you — is  the  seeking  that  small  consola- 
tion to  be  imputed  to  me  as  a  crime  .^' 

"  '  Yes/  she  replied,  *  it  is  a  crime,  and 
I  tremble  for  the  consequences  of  your  rash- 
ness. I  do  not  wish  to  furnish  the  world 
with  a  subject  for  a  romance ;  I  am  wretch- 
ed,— ^but  honour  is  my  idol,  and  shame  my 
dread;  if  I  cannot  always  so  order  my 
thoughts  as  to  be  in  unison  with  my  duties, 
I  will  be  mistress  of  my  actions,  and  they 
shall  be  such  as  that  every  feeling  heart  shall 
acknowledge  I  merited  a  happier  fate.  You 
profess  to  love  me — and  would  you  throw  a 
dark  shade  over  my  character  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world  ?  What  would  the  severity  of  my 
mother  say,  if  she  were  to  know  of  our  meet- 
ing at  this  moment.^  AVhat  would  niy 
liusband  say,  if  he  were  to  know  that  »  man 
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of  your  rank  degraded  himself  into  a  work- 
man for  hire,  to  gain  an  interview  with  his 
wife?  'What,  in  fine,  would  the  world  at 
large  think  of  so  inconsiderate  an  action  ? 
Be  content  that  I  am  unhappy, — in  the 
name  of  Heaven  suffer  me  to  remain  inno- 
cent ! — ^let  me  at  least  have  this  consolation 
to  support  me  through  my  sufferings.  Quit 
this  place,  I  conjure  you,  and  do  not  force 
me  to  use  the  influence  I  have  here  to  com- 
pel you  to  it.  I  even  feel  myself  guilty  in 
speaking  to  you  under  our  respective  cir- 
cumstances.' 

"  Madame  de  Montalan  was  mistaken  in 
supposing  that  the  tone  of  prudence  and  dis- 
cretion in  which  she  addressed  me  would 
weaken  my  passion, — ^in  increasing  more 
and  more  my  esteem  for  her,  my  love  was  but 
increased.  *  I  would  rather  die,'  1  said, 
*than  give  you  cause  of  anger; — ^but  of  what 
do  you  accuse  me  ?  They  give  you  to  a 
monster  of  nature  more  suited  to  be  the 
husband  of  one  of  the  furies  than  of  an 
angel  like  you,  and  you  would  have  me  look 
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on  with  indifference  upon  such  an  out- 
rage,' 

'*  *  Can  you  suppose/  she  interrupted, 
*  that  these  extravagant  expressions  are 
pleasing  tr>  me  ?  Whether  I  am  given  to 
a  monster  or  a  man,  I  am  his,  and  can  no 
longer  be  yours.  The  promises  I  have 
made  shall  be  as  rigidly  observed  as  if  the 
fate  to  which  they  have  bound  me  had  been 
the  choice  of  my  heart.  Go,  seek  a  repose 
which  you  can  never  find  here,  and  I  will 
endeavour  to  live  free  from  reproach.' 

**  *  You  will  have  me  then  die  with  de- 
spair ?* 

**  *  No,  I  would  have  you  quit  this  place 
-^I  would  have  you  abandon  a  rash  pursuit, 
which  can  only  bring  misery  to  both :  but  I 
would  not  have  you  die ; — and  I  have  suffi- 
cient reason  to  think  that  grief  does  not 
soon  cut  short  our  days,  or  I  have  known 
anguish  enough  not  to  be  alive  at  this  mo- 
ment.' 

"  *  Alexis ! — Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Alais 
— ^jrou  never  loved  me !' 
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" '  The  quality  of  lover  does  not  give  you 
therights  of  a  confessor:  it  is  not  to  you  that 
I  must  recapitulate  my  offences  past ;  my 
present  situation  prescribes  laws  to  me 
which  are  not  unknown  to  you.  I  have  a 
mother  who,  far  removed  as  she  is  from  me, 
would  still  embrace  with  joy  any  opportu- 
nity to  humble  me,  who  would  not  scruple 
being  the  first,  to  sacrifice  my  reputation, 
I  have  a  husband  whose  jealous  ears  would  be 
but  too  readily  awake  to  ill  impressions:— 
and  since  you  will  not  spare  me,  I  have  no- 
thing to  look  to  but  the  calm  of  an  unsul- 
lied mind.  Tlie  most  dangerous  enemy  I 
have  is  my  own  heart :  but  were  I  to  be  sub-* 
dued  by  its  weakness  so  far  as  to  part  with 
my  integrity,  you  could  not  be  the  more 
happy.  Had  I  been  suffered  to  choose  a 
husband  for  myself,  the  mediocrity  of  your 
fortune  would  not  have  repelled  my  incli- 
nations— I  should  have  chosen  you  in  pre- 
ference to  every  other  man.  But  I  have 
been  given  to  Monsieur  de  Montalan;  I 
4Jould  not  without  shame  disobey  the  criiel 
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mandate;  and  if  I  submitted  with  deep  re- 
pugnance, I  must  support  as  well  as  I  can  a 
situation  disastrous  enough  to  impress  the 
most  unfeeling  with  compassioii.  But  I 
have  been  led  insensibly  to  prolong  this 
conversation  beyond  what  I  ought ;  'tis  a 
remnant  of  rebellious  spirit  for  which  I 
must  punish  myself  in  quitting  you.  Fare- 
well! reflect  tliat  you  are  of  noble  blood, 
which  you  disgrace  by  your  present  pur- 
suit.' 

*^As  she  finished  these  words  she  hastened 
away,  while  I  remained  without  power  to 
speak  or  to  move.  Her  determined  oppo- 
sition to  my  wishes  drew  bitter  sighs  from 
me,  while  her  virtue  seemed  to  raise  her 
above  mortality.  After  a  few  moments  of 
sad  and  tormenting  reflection,  I  quitted  the 
garden,  fortifying  my  mind  as  well  as  I  was 
able  to  comply  with  her  cruel  injunctions. 
I  passed  a  night  of  severe  torment,  and  in 
the  morning  would  have  given  Duparc  a  let- 
ter for  her  mistress,  but  she  refused  to  take 
it.     My  case  seemed  now  hopeless;  and 

VOL.  II.  L 
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disengaging  myself  from  Rougemare,  under 
the  fairest  pretence  that  I  was  able  to  frame, 
I  bade  adieu  to  the  chateau  de  Montalan, 
and  hastened  to  the  house  of  my  sister. 

**  Though  not  expected  by  her,  sherecei\^d 
me  with  such  testimonies  of  friendship  and 
affection  as  would  have  consoled  me  had 
my  heart  been  capable  of  consolation.  She 
told  me  that  my  mother  was  under  great 
uneasiness  upon  my  account,  not  knowing 
what  was  become  of  me,  and  entreated  me 
to  go  and  relieve  her  anxieties.  I  related 
my  story  to  my  sister ;  it  drew  from  her 
many  tears  of  sympathy  and  compassion : 
and  this  done,  I  quitted  her  without  seeing 
my  brother-in-law,  who  was  absent  upon 
business  at  Grenoble.  I  now  hastened  to 
Beziers;  my  mother  appeared  transported 
at  seeing  me:  but  it  was  evident  that  my 
presence  did  not  afford  my  father  any  plea- 
sure, my  long  absence  had  not  softened  his 
heart  towards  me. 

"  I  now  thought  of  settling  myself  in 
some  profession,  where  I  might  be  employed 
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in  an  honourable  way  suited  to  my  rank. 
Peace  being  established  all  over  Europe,  I 
turned  my  thoughts  to  a  voyage  to  India, 
in  the  hope  that  remote  from  the  theatre  of 
my  sorrows  I  might  be  the  better  enabled 
to  combat  them.  This  idea  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  carried  into  execution,  but 
for  the  great  change  which  took  place  in  my 
fortunes  in  the  short  space  of  only  two 
months.  My  brother  was  seized  with  a 
violent  fever  which  carried  him  off  in  a  few 
days,  and  my  father  survived  him  but  two 
months.  Thus  was  I  on  a  sudden  master 
of  a  veiy  large  fortune,  and  in  a  situation 
to  have  made  me  worthy  the  hand  of  my 
adored  Alexis  if  she  had  been  free.  This 
reflection  only  added  fuel  to  the  flame  by 
which  I  was  consumed.  There  was  much 
business  of  importance  which  demanded 
my  attention ;  but  I  was  too  deeply  a  prey 
to  secret  grief  for  my  mind  to  settle  itself 
to  any  thing.  I  therefore  left  to  my  mother 
and  a  confidential  agent  who  has  been  many 
l2 
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years  in  the  service  of  the  family,  the  task 
of  arranging  my  affairs ;  and  more  in  love 
than  ever,  flew  hither,  scarcely  knowing  why 
I  came,  or  what  it  is  I  seek. — ^This,  sir,  is 
the  recital  I  had  to  give  you; — this  is  the 
history  of  the  state  in  which  you  now  see 
me." 

When  the  marquis  de  Chalante  ceased 
speaking,  Riberac  said:  *' Indeed, my  friend, 
you  are  much  to  be  pitied,  that  you  cannot 
conquer  a  passion  which  is  devoid  of  hope, 
I  too  have  my  troubles,  nor  are  they  trivial ; 
but  at  least  there  is  a  possibility  that  I  may 
still  be  happy,  and  I  should  have  nothing 
more  to  wish  could  I  but  vanquish  a  heart, 
truly  the  most  wayward  perhaps  existing. 
My  person  is  allowed  not  to  be  displeasing, 
my  assiduities  are  well  received,  my  pursuit 
is  approved  by  a  whole  family ;  yet  I  cannot 
obtain  from  her  I  love  that  consent  to  be- 
stow herself  upon  me  which  women  in  ge- 
neral are  so  ready  to  accord.   Mademoiselle 
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d'Elbiac  is  at  Beaucaire,  and  in  this  very 
house ; — you  shall  see  her,  and  then  judge 
whether  my  affections  are  ill-placed." 

"  My  excellent  friend,"  answered  Cha- 
lante,  **how  happy  are  you  that  you  can 
see  and  be  seen  without  fearing  a  jealous 
mother  and  a  tyrannic  husband!  You 
please  the  beloved  object, — her  family  are  on 
your  side, — some  trifling  hesitations  alone 
are  all  the  obstacles  you  have  to  surmount ;  a 
single  instant  may  entirely  change  the  face 
of  your  affairs  :  it  may  require  a  course  of 
years  to  make  Madame  de  Saint  Alais  rea- 
sonable, and  to  conduct  Monsieur  de  Mon- 
talan  to  the  other  world.  While  he  lives, 
my  present  forlorn  state  must  continue,  and 
'tis  a  hateful  thing  to  have  no  hope  but  in 
the  death  of  another." 

**  As  life,  however,  is  very  uncertain. 
Monsieur  de  Montalan  and  Madame  de 
Saint  Alais  may  both  die  in  a  moment  when 
their  death  is  the  least  expected." 

*'They  may,  it  is  true;  but  indeed  this 
is  a  mode  of  release  from  my  woes  which  I 
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do  not  suffer  myself  to  think  of,  lest  it 
should  occasion  feelings  in  my  bosom  from 
which  I  would  fain  keep  it  free." 
,i<  The  conversation  between  the  two  friends 
was  here  interrupted  by  a  prodigious  noise 
in  the  street.  Going  to  the  window,  they 
saw  two  carriages  the  wheels  of  which  were 
locked  into  each  other,  while  several  pages 
and  lackeys  were  beating  one  of  the  coach- 
men unmercifully.  The  marquis  de  Cha- 
lante  was  not  a  little  agitated  when  he  saw 
the  livery  of  Monsieur  de  Montalan,  and  his 
arms  upon  the  coach.  He  flew  down  stairs 
followed  by  Riberae,  and  approaching  the 
carriage  saw  in  it  the  young  marchioness 
by  the  side  of  her  aged  and  deformed  hus- 
band. She  immediately  recognised  her 
lover;  but  far  from  feehng  joy,  the  sight  of 
him  only  increased  her  melancholy.  Cha- 
lante  and  Riberae  quieted  the  confusion,  and 
the  poor  beaten  coachman  was  released 
from  the  hands  of  his  persecutors,  not  with- 
out many  a  severe  bruize.  He  was  driving 
three  nuns,  one  advanced  in  years,  the  other 
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two  young,  who  with  a  priest  were  going 
to  Balaruc  near  Montpellier,  to  drink  the 
medicinal  waters  there,  and  curious  to  see 
something  of  the  fair,  were  passing  through 
Beaucaire. 

As  the  servants  of  Monsieur  de  Montalan 
had  been  in  the  wrong,  he  made  an  apology 
for  them  to  the  nuns.  The  carriages  were 
so  much  injured  that  they  could  not  pro- 
ceed on  their  way  without  being  repaired, 
and  the  party  were  therefore  obliged  to  stop 
at  Beaucaire  for  a  few  days.  The  ladies 
alighted  from  their  respective  carriages. 
Monsieur  de  Chalante  hastened  to  give  his 
hand  to  Madame  de  Montalan :  she  was  ter- 
rified, but  dared  not  draw  back  for  fear  of 
exciting  suspicion ;  yet  as  he  handed  her  into 
the  inn  she  said  to  him  in  a  half  whisper: 
'*  What  are  you  about  ? — are  you  resolved 
to  ruin  me  ? ' 

"  I  have  not  sought  you,  madam,"  He 
answered;  "but  since  chance,  or  perhaps 
my  good  stars,  led  me  hither,  must  I  be 
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condemned  to  shut  my  eyes,  and  not  see 
you  ?" 

**  Speak  lower,"  said  the  marchioness  j 
*'  or  rather  do  not  speak  at  all,  unless  it  be 
more  reasonably." 

*'  Always  scrupulous  to  excess,"  said  Cha- 
lante;  "  have  you  no  mercy  upon  my  suf- 
ferings ?" 

At  these  words  they  entered  a  handsome 
saloon  below  stairs.  The  old  marquis,  who 
could  have  no  suspicion  of  the  truth,  and 
whose  sight  was  very  indifferent,  did  not  re- 
cognise in  the  marquis  de  Chalante  the  jour- 
neyman-painter whom  he  had  seen  at  work 
in  his  gallery;  and  thinking  himself  much 
obliged  by  the  assistance  he  had  afforded 
them,  treated  him  with  the  utmost  polite- 
ness, and  made  him  many  acknowledge- 
ments. Riberac,  while  his  friend  was  at- 
tending upon  the  young  marchioness,  took 
upon  himself  the  care  of  the  nuns;  and 
handing  them  out  of  their  carriage,  led  them 
into  the  saloon.     The  two  young  ones  were 
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both  handsome  and  well-made,  and  abun-» 
dance  of  civilities  now  flew  about  among  the 
whole  company.  Madame  de  Montalan  was 
at  first  supposed  by  all  who  saw  her  the 
grand-daughter  of  the  marquis ;  and  al- 
though she  was  extremely  agitated  between 
the  accident  and  the  unexpected  meeting 
with  her  lover,  she  never  appeared  more  en- 
chanting. 

Monsieur  de  Chalante's  attentions  were 
particularly  directed  to  the  old  marquis ; 
and  he  played  his  cards  with  so  much  dex- 
terity that  he  persuaded  him  to  remain  at 
the  inn  where  they  were,  inviting  the  nuns 
to  do  the  same ;  and  by  packing  the  com- 
pany a  little  closer  than  before,  room  was 
found  for  all.  Monsieur  de  Chalante  now 
insisted  upon  entertaining  the  whole  party, 
and  accordingly  gave  orders  for  a  sump- 
tuous repast  to  be  prepared.  Madame  de 
Montalan  remained  motionless,  nor  spoke 
a  single  word ;  which  her  lover  observing, 
could  not  interpret  to  his  own  disadvantage. 
The  nuns,  who  are  condemned  so  much  to 
l5 
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silence  in  their  cloister,  seemed  to  think 
that  they  were  now  privileged  to  make  free 
use  of  their  oratorical  powers,  and  were  ex- 
ceedingly talkative.  The  two  young  ones 
were  both  girls  of  quality,  sacrilegiously 
condemned  to  a  life  of  seclusion  against 
their  own  inclinations.  The  name  of  the 
one  was  Tori,  the  other  Verdezi :  the  first 
appeared  all  life  and  animation,  the  second 
was  more  serious.  Tories  eyes  sparkled  in  a 
manner  which  seemed  very  likely  to  set  the 
tiearts  around  her  in  a  flame ;  but  the  sparks 
fell  harmless  on  those  of  Chalante  and  Ri- 
berac,  fortified  a»  they  were  by  being  so  en- 
tirely pre*oceupied. 

^^*  The  com.pany  were  soon  after  joined  by 
Monsieur  and  Madame  de  Perroni,  and 
Mademoiselle  d*Elbiac,  the  wayward  lady  of 
whom  Riberac  had  complained  to  his  friend. 
The  ladies  paid  their  compliments  to  the 
marchioness  and  the  nuns,  and  a  very  ani- 
mated conversation  was  carried  on  among 
them  for  some  time.  The  old  nun  at  length 
proposed,  as  dinner  could  not  be  ready  for 
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some  time,  to  pass  away  an  hour  by  going 
to  mass  ;  and  the  priest  joining  his  recom- 
mendations to  hers,  the  party  was  agreed 
on.  It  was  quite  a  procession  that  set  out 
from  the  inn.  Monsieur  de  Montalan 
took  the  old  nun  under  his  care  ;  Monsieur 
de  Perroni  and  the  priest,  the  two  yoimg 
ones  ;  Monsieur  de  Chalante  gave  his  arm 
to  Madame  de  Montalan  ;  and  Riberac  had 
for  his  lot  his  beloved  Mademoiselle  d'El- 
biac  and  her  sister  Madame  de  Perroni. 

The  mass  was  not  long^  and  the  proces- 
sion returning  in  the  same  order  as  it  went, 
the  old  nun,  who  was  somewhat  lame  and 
hobbling,  not  having  a  very  able  support  in 
her  marquis,  made  a  false  step,  and,  fall- 
ing down,  dislocated  her  ancle.  The  young 
ones,  who  seemed  in  their  hearts  to  have  all 
possible  disposition  to  laugh,  yet  restrained 
themselves  through  decorum,  and  were  eager 
in  giving  her  assistance.  She  was  carried 
into  the  inn,  when  a  surgeon  was  sent  for, 
T/ho  set  the  ancle,  not  without  some  half 
dozen  screams  on  the  part  of  the  old  lady. 
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which  plainly  showed  that,  whatever  other 
infirmities  she  might  have,  her  lungs  were 
iperfectly  sound. 

All  this  being  arranged,  the  dinner  was 
now  ordered  upon  the  table.  The  cooks,  of 
whom  there  are  always  a  profusion  in  at- 
tendance at  the  fair  of  Beaucaire,  had  per- 
formed their  part  to  admiration ;  nothing 
could  be  more  excellent  than  the  meats,  or 
better  served,  and  the  wines  were  of  the  very 
first  order.  The  old  marquis,  who  had  all  his 
life  been  a  great  connoisseur  in  the  pleasures 
of  the  table,  could  not  withstand  so  many 
delicacies  assembled  together,  and  though 
but  recently  recovered  from  a  severe  at- 
tack of  the  gout,  indulged  himself  without 
bounds.  If  the  moment  in  which  we  are 
the  most  blest  be  that  in  which  it  is  the 
paost  desirable  to  quit  our  existence,  it  might 
be  truly  said  that  the  marquis  went  out  of 
the  world  under  the  happiest  circumstances 
possible  for  himself.  He  was  eloquent  in 
his  praises  of  every  dish  all  the  time  he  was 
at  dinner,  and  in  his  compliments  to  the 
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donor  of  the  feast,  declaring  he  had  never 
in  liis  long  life  met  with  so  gallant  a  cava- 
lier, or  made  so  excellent  a  repast.  He 
had  not  sat  long  after  dinner,  before  he 
was  seized  with  a  violent  pain  in  his  sto- 
mach, which  obliged  him  to  retire  to  his 
chamber :  it  was  immediately  pronounced 
b}'  the  physician  sent  for,  to  be  the  gout ; 
w^ho  added,  that  if  not  removed  into  his 
limbs  in  four-and-twenty  hours  it  must 
prove  mortal.  The  man  of  science  was 
right ;  the  obstinate  gout  would  not  quit  the 
station  it  had  chosen  first  to  occupy,  and 
in  a  few  hours  the  marquis  was  no  more. 

During  the  short  continuance  of  his  ill- 
ness, it  was  impossible  for  anyone  to  be  more 
assiduous  in  her  attentions  to  her  dying  hus- 
band than  the  lovely  young  marchioness  ; 
while  he,  sensible  of  her  cares,  and  retaining 
his  senses  to  the  last,  made  a  will  in  which  he 
left  her  every  thing  that  he  had  power  to  dis- 
pose of.  Her  conduct  after  his  decease  was 
no  less  exemplary  :  she  did  not  affect  a 
grief  which  none  could  have  beUeved  real ; 
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but  neither  did  she  evince  any  of  the  satis  - 
faction  she  might  well  be  supposed  to  expe- 
rience at  her  release  from  so  cruel  a  thral- 
dom. Every  part  of  her  conduct  was  marked 
^  with  the  strictest  propriety.  Madame  de 
Perroni,  Mademoiselle  d'Elbiac,  and  the 
nuns,  paid  her  every  possible  attention ; 
while  the  marquis  de  Chalante,  Riberac, 
Monsieur  de  Perroni,  and  the  priest,  made 
every  offer  of  services  that  their  situation 
would  permit.  The  old  nun,  who  was  still 
in  bed  with  her  dislocated  ancle,  amused 
herself  with  praying  in  the  most  devout 
manner  for  the  soul  of  the  deceased.  All 
proper  orders  were  immediately  giveri  for 
embalming  the  body,  that  it  might  be  car- 
ried to  Montalan  for  interment. 

The  young  marchioness  was  thus  excluded 
from  taking  any  part  in  the  amusements  of 
the  fair ;  but  Mademoiselle  d'Elbiac,  who 
loved  innocent  pleasures  to  her  heart,  took 
her  range  of  them  with  the  two  young  nuns, 
Riberac  being  their  constant  attendant.  By 
degrees  Madame  de  Montalan  began  to  ad^ 
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mit  her  former  lover  to  visit  her  in  her  own 
apartment,  which  the  decorums  of  her  si- 
tuation would  not  yet  allow  her  to  quit.  As 
she  had  always  loved  the  marquis  de  Cha- 
lante,  and  the  change  she  had  just  expe- 
rienced in  her  fate  did  not  alter  her  senti- 
ments, she  now  thought  that  since  she  had 
never  failed  in  her  duty  towards  her  hus- 
band, there  could  not  be  any  culpability  in 
giving  way  to  a  passion  which  no  one  could 
consider  as  ill-placed. 

"  You  have  chosen  but  a  melancholy  oc- 
cupation," she  said  to  him,  **  when  your 
time  might  be  passed  much  more  agree- 
ably. I  have  such  an  opinion  of  your  gene- 
rosity, that  I  do  not  believe  you  can  rejoice 
in  what  ought  to  afflict  me ;  but  I  must  not 
trespass  upon  you  too  far,  or  wish  you  to 
confine  yourself  to  watching  by  a  dead  body, 
with  a  woman  in  mourning,  when  you  might 
be  better  amused  among  the  vast  concourse 
of  people  assembled  at  present  at  Beau- 
caire." 

**  Since  my  mourning  is  nearly  as  recent 
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as  yours,  madam,"  he  answered,  *'  melan* 
choly  spectacles  are  those  which  best  suit 
me ;  and  allow  rne  to  say,  could  it  be  pos- 
sible for  me  to  join  in  pleasures  while  I 
knew  you  to  be  in  sorrow  ? " 

"  Our  fortune,"  said  Madame  de  Monta- 
lan,  '^  is  certainly  somewhat  remarkable. 
We  had  met  at  Paris,  we  were  not  disagree- 
able to  each  other ;  my  mother  married 
me,  either  from  jealousy  or  caprice,  to  a 
man  whom  it  was  impossible  I  should  love ; 
yet,  Heaven  be  thanked !  I  trust  I  have  never 
deviated  from  what  duty  required  of  me. 
Monsieur  de  Montalan  brought  me  to  Beau- 
caire  exceedingly  against  my  own  inclina- 
tion, where  I  find  you  :  he  has  died  there  > 
and  'tis  to  you  that  we  are  both  indebted 
for  those  gentle  offices  of  kindness  which 
such  an  occasion  calls  for." 

^*  Madam,"  replied  Chalante,  *'  there  is 
no  one  who  would  not  gladly  have  rendered 
you  the  same  offices,  though  perhaps  not 
altogether  with  the  same  zeal.  I  protest  to 
you  most  sincerely,  that  I  never  wished  the 
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death  of  Monsieur  de  Montalan,  however 
unhappy  his  Hfe  rendered  ine.  Your  con- 
duct has  been  truly  exemplary ;  you  are  the 
model  of  virtue  itself.  It  is  yet  too  early  to 
talk  to  you  of  a  change  of  condition ;  but 
since  Madame  de  Saint  Alais  has  no  longer 
absolute  power  over  you,  when  you  have 
complied  with  all  that  decorum  prescribes^ 
would  you  seek  elsewhere  but  in  yourself 
alone  the  authority  to  grant  what  I  might 
reasonably  hope  from  your  goodness  ?" 

Madame  de  Montalan  was  about  to  re- 
ply, and  probably  her  answer  would  not 
have  beien  unsatisfactory  to  her  lover,  when 
Duparc  entered  in  a  violent  hurry,  saying 
that  Madame  de  Saint  Alais,  Madame  Cal- 
ville,  and  Darmezan  had  just  alighted  at  the 
inn.  The  marchioness  was  surprised,  and 
the  marquis  chagrined  in  no  slight  degree. 
Madame  de  Saint  Alais  flew  up  stairs,  and 
hastily  entered  her  daughter's  apartment, 
who  w^as  already  partially  in  her  widow's 
mourning.  When  she  saw  there  Monsieur 
de  Chalante,  whose  deep  mourning  gave 
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her  reason  to  suspect  how  he  was  situated, 
she  could  not  restrain  the  violence  of  her 
rage  and  jealousy.  Instead  of  embracing 
her  daughter  and  soothing  her  with  words 
of  kindness,  she  darted  a  look  of  fury  upon 
her,  and  said,  "  Poor  Monsieur  de  Monta- 
lan  !  he  has  been  soon  put  out  of  the  way. 
Among  the  number  of  remedies  to  be  found 
at  the  fair  of  Beaucaire  for  curing  all  sorts 
of  complaints,  a  very  unfortunate  choice 
seems  to  have  been  made.  Why  was  he  not 
suffered  to  remain  quietly  at  home,  where  no 
one  wished  his  life  at  an  end, — why  was  he 
dragged  hither  to  seek  his  death  ?'' 

Words  at  the  same  time  so  irritating  and 
so  slanderous  quite  overcame  the  usual  m.o- 
deration  of  the  marchioness ;  while  Mon- 
sieur de  Chalante  found  so  much  difficulty 
in  commanding  himself,  that  for  a  moment 
he  almost  forgot  it  was  a  woman  ivho  spoke. 
'*  Indeed,  madam,"said  the  distressed  daugh- 
ter, "you  ought  to  do  me  more  justice; — 
consider  who  it  is  you  are  treating  thus  in- 
juriously.   My  greatest  enemies  could  not 
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have  sho^vn  less  forbearanee  towards  me, — 
and  is  this  the  language  I  have  reason  to 
expect  from  a  mother  to  whom  I  have  only 
shown  perhaps  a  too  implicit  obedience  ?  It 
was  not  by  my  desire  that  Monsieur  de 
Montalan  came  to  Beaucaire,  I  did  all  in 
my  powder  to  dissuade  him  from  coming ; 
and  I  appeal  to  every  person  belonging  to 
the  family,  whether  my  conduct  has  not  been 
wholly  unimpeachable  towards  him." 

"At  least,"  said  this  evil-tongued  wo- 
man, "  his  infirmities  rendered  him  so  dis- 
agreeable, that  you  are  not  sorry  so  soon  to 
have  got  rid  of  him ;  nor  do  I  doubt  that 
you  received  very  ready  assistance  in  so  me- 
ritorious a  work." 

"  It  must  be  owned,  madam/'  said  Mon- 
sieur de  Chalante,  who  could  no  longer  en- 
dure her  malicious  insinuations,  "  that  such 
provocation  would  make  the  most  submis- 
sive rebel  against  you.  What !  at  the  mo- 
ment when  Madame  de  Montalan  has  made 
herself  the  admiration  of  every  body  by  her 
prudence  and  discretion,   shall  a  mother 
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iusult  her  thus  cruelly  ? — Is  it  so  very 
extraordinary  that  a  man  already  crip- 
pled with  infirmities,  and  subject  so  many 
years  to  attacks  of  the  gout,  should  go  off 
suddenly  ? — Your  unjust  suspicions  may 
be  satisfied,  by  the  physicians  both  of  the 
soul  and  the  body  who  attended  upon  him, 
in  whose  testimony  every  body  in  the  house 
would  be  ready  to  join." 

"  Heyday  !  and  pray,  sir,  who  appointed 
you  advocate  in  this  cause  ?"  said  Madame 
de  Saint  Alais,  casting  a  fierce  and  malig- 
nant look  upon  the  marquis.  **  Perhaps  you 
mean  also  to  take  upon  yourself  the  office 
of  clergyman,  and  preach  Monsieur  de  Mon- 
talan  s  funeral  oration .  I  see  that  his  wife's 
reputation  and  his  are  in  excellent  hands. 
With  all  due  deference,  however,  I  should 
think  that  I  am  as  much  interested  in  this 
matter  as  you,  and  that  you  would  do  as 
w^ell  rather  to  concern  yourself  with  your 
own  affairs.  You  must  be  perfectly  aware 
that  this  chamber  is  not  the  proper  place 
for  you  to  be  found  in  ;  and  such  close  in- 
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telligence  udth  a  young  woman,  who  is  n^ 
by  any  means  so  discreet  as  you  would  re- 
present her,  or  as  she  ought  to  be,  is  quite 
sufficient  to  irritate  the  feeUngs  of  a  mo- 
ther." 

*^  If  there  is  any  thing  to  irritate,"  an- 
swered Monsieur  de  Chalante,  who  had  now 
entirely  lost  all  patience,  "  'tis  you  your- 
self who  have  created  it.  Madame  de  Mon- 
talan  did  not,  could  not  know  of  my  being 
here;  and  I  had  as  little  reason  to  expect  to 
see  her." 

Madame  Calville  and  Darmezan,  who 
were  present  at  this  scene,  endeavoured  to 
calm  the  parties ;  but  nothing  that  could  be 
said  allayed  the  fury  of  Madame  de  Saint 
Alais.  Her  daughter,  unable  to  support 
treatment  so  injurious,  burst  into  tears, 
having  no  other  arms  to  use  against  the 
malignity  of  one  so  mad  and  so  imperious^ 

The  other  ladies  and  gentlemen  who 
formed  the  little  society  at  the  inn,  on  their 
return  from  the  fair  learning  that  the  mar- 
chioness's mother  was  arrived^  politely  came 
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to  pay  their  respects  to  her :  but  she  was 
in  such  a  state  of  mind  as  to  make  a  very 
unfavourable  impression  upon  them  all. 
Madame  de  Perroni,  Mademoiselle  d'Elbiac, 
the  nuns,  and  the  priest,  all  praised  and 
pitied  Madame  de  Montalan  in  a  manner 
that  increased  her  anger  exceedingly :  she 
bad  much  rather  have  heard  them  rail 
against  her  and  tear  her  character  to  tatters. 
Supper  was  served  in  Madame  de  Monta- 
lan's  chamber,  since  etiquette  would  not 
permit  her  quitting  it,  and  Madame  Cal- 
ville,  with  Darmezan,  were  invited  to  join 
the  party. 

Mademoiselle  d'Eibiac  and  the  nun 
Mademoiselle  Tori  were  in  the  gayest  hu- 
mour imaginable,  and  said  a  thousand  witty 
and  pleasant  things :  the  latter  was  the  more 
animated  from  not  having  the  old  nun  to 
restrain  her,  for  she  was  still  confined  to  her 
bed  vnth  her  dislocated  ancle.  Monsieur  de 
Chalante  was  much  struck  with  the  liveli- 
ness of  Mademoiselle  d'Elbiac,  and  with  the 
many  amusing  things  she  said.  Above  all,  he 
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observed  that  she  seemed  to  aim  her  raillery 
extremely  at  his  friend  Riberac,  to  a  degree 
that  he  sometimes  thought  was  scarcely  re- 
concileable  with  good  manners  ;  the  rather, 
as  it  was  evident  that  Riberac  himself  felt 
extremely  mortified  and  chagriwed.  As  these 
two  friends,  in  order  to  accommodate  the 
new^-comers  to  the  inn,  had  given  up  one 
of  their  chambers  and  had  now  both  their 
beds  in  the  same,  when  they  retired  for  the 
night  Chalante  made  some  observations  on 
Mademoiselle  d'Elbiac's  sarcastic  turn,  say- 
ing that  he  thought  her  vivacity  sometimes 
carried  her  too  far.  Riberac  on  this  could 
not  contain  himself  any  longer,  but  ex- 
claimed, **  Yes,  yes,  tyranny  may  be  carried 
at  length  beyond  what  patience  can  endure, 
and  it  is  driven  into  a  resolution  to  break 
its  bonds. — Let  her  beware:  this  maybe 
my  case.** 

Chalante  expressed  surprise  at  what  he 
heard  ;  when  Riberac,  after  taking  several 
turns  hastily  about  the  room,  threw  him- 
self into  a  chair,  and  said,  **  Listen  to  me> 
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and  judge  whetTier  I  have  not  some  reason 
to  find  my  patience  nearly  exhausted." — He 
paused  for  a  moment,  and  then  began. 

**  Though  the  history  I  have  to  relate  is 
not,  my  dear  marquis,  altogether  so  tragic  as 
yours,  nor  does  it  abound  with  such  striking 
incidents^  yet  I  think  you  will  acknowledge 
that  I  have  not  been  without  my  trials. 

"  I  am  by  birth  a  gentleman,  and  my 
fortune  is  above  mediocrity.  I  was  an 
only  child,  and  lost  both  my  parents  before 
I  had  completed  my  fifteenth  year.  I  had 
the  good  fortune,  however,  to  have  a  person 
for  my  guardian,  who  at  the  same  time  that 
he  spared  no  cost  to  give  me  a  good  educa- 
tion, contrived  to  save  a  considerable  sum 
of  money  during  the  period  that  I  was  a 
minor.  After  I  came  of  age  I  travelled  for 
some  years,  visiting  England,  Holland,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy :  at  length  having  pretty 
well  satisfied  my  desire  to  see  foreign  coun- 
tries, I  returned,  and  fixed  my  residence  in 
my  own    country  at  the  town  of  Aries. 
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Here  I  lived  in  a  style  which  soon  acquired 
me  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  first 
gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood:  I  kept 
an  excellent  table ;  I  had  a  handsome  equi- 
page with  a  sufficient  establishment  of  ser- 
vants, yet  I  managed  my  affairs  so  well  that 
I  never  went  beyond  what  prudence  could 
justify. 

"  I  had  the  good  fortune  above  all  things 
to  be  a  great  favourite  with  the  ladies,  and 
tliere  was  hardly  a  family  who  would  not,  I 
believe,  have  been  glad  that  I  should  have 
sought  a  wife  from  it.  1  was,  however,  a 
long  time  before  I  could  think  of  taking  one: 
I  was  rather  pleased  to  see  myself  generally 
courted,  and  I  remained  free  amidst  a  num- 
ber of  amiable  young  persons  whose  chains 
it  would  not  have  been  degrading  to  wear. 
But  in  due  time  the  hour  arrived  when  I 
v/as  to  be  free  no  longer.  Perroni,  who  is 
of  the  neighbourhood  of  Aries,  and  had  long 
been  my  intimate  friend,  was  about  to  marry 
the  elder  Mademoiselle  d'Elbiac.  I  was  in- 
\  ited  to  the  wedding,  and  neglected  nothing 

VOL.  II.  M 
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to  do  all  possible  honour  to  it.  The  demoi- 
selles d'Elbiac  lived  in  the  country  with  an 
aunt,  Madame  de  Bliniere,  who  had  brought 
them  up,  they  being  left  orphans  in  their 
early  infancy.  Madame  de  Bliniere  was  a 
widow  and  had  no  children  of  her  own,  so 
that  her  nieces  were  likely,  in  addition  to 
their  own  fortunes,  which  were  genteel,  to 
have  a  liandsome  fortune  from  her. 

'^  On  the  day  preceding  Perroni's  mar- 
riage he  would  cany  me  with  him  and  pre- 
sent me  to  his  intended  bride.  She  received 
me  very  politely,  and  I  thought  her  both 
handsome  and  agreeable ;  but  her  sister  ap- 
peared to  me  still  more  diarming  :  and  in 
this  first  interview  I  became  as  much  in 
love  with  her  as  I  have  been  ever  since.  We 
spent  an  extremely  pleasant  day  at  Madame 
de  Bliniere's,  whose  obliging  manners  had 
acquired  her  the  general  esteem  of  all  around 
her. 

"  The  idea  of  Mademoiselle  d'Elbiac 
made  me  extremely  thoughtful  all  the  way 
home;  but  as  Perroni's  head  was  full  of  his 
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own  approaching  happiness,  he  paid  no  at- 
tention to  me.  As  we  spent  the  evening 
together,  however,  he  perceived  at  length 
that  I  was  more  silent  than  usual ;  and  said, 
'  How  is  this,  Riberac  ?  What  is  become 
of  all  your  gaiety  ?  I  shall  be  afraid  that  I 
have  raised  myself  up  a  rival ; — I  know  of 
nothing  but  suddenly  falling  in  love  that 
can  have  effected  this  wondrous  change  in 
you.' 

"  *  As  to  being  your  rival,'  I  answered, 
*  you  may  make  yourself  perfectly  easy ;  I  ad- 
mire your  bride-elect  exceedingly,  but  no 
more  than  as  the  future  wife  of  my  friend ; 
yet  I  will  by  no  means  assure  you  that  I  am 
not  in  love.' 

"  '  Oho ! — it  is,  it  must  be,  my  future  sis- 
ter-in-law then/  said  Perroni,  *  who  has 
achieved  this  conquest ;  for  I  cannot  think 
that  Madame  de  Bliniere  is  the  victor;  her 
day  is  past,  these  laurels  must  now  be  ceded 
to  her  nieces.' 

"  '  I  will  freely  own,'  I  said,  '  that  I  be- 
lieve I  feel  at  this  moment  precisely  as  men 
m2 
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do  wiio  have  begun  to  give  the  tormentor 
love  admission  into  their  hosoms ;  a  thou- 
sand projects  are  revolving  in  my  head^  and 
I  verily  think  that  if  I  could  but  touch 
the  heart  of  the  younger  Mademoiselle 
d'Elbiac  half  as  much  as  she  has  touched 
mine,  it  would  not  be  long  before  you  and 
I  should  be  pretty  nearly  allied/ 

*'  '  Next  to  my  own  happiness/  answered 
Perroni, '  there  is  nothing  I  wish  so  ardently 
as  the  alliance  you  mention;  and  I  must 
confess  that  I  had  a  hope  of  it  when  I  in- 
troduced you  to  the  family  of  my  beloved. 
You  have  every  possible  recommendation  in 
yourself ;  but  believe  me  that  if  I  can  be  of 
any  service  to  you,  you  have  only  to  com- 
mand me.' 

'*  The  next  day  being  that  of  the  wedding, 
we  were  early  at  the  house  of  Madame  de 
Bliniere.  The  bride  and  her  sister  shone 
like  a  couple  of  stars.  Perroni  managed  so 
that  in  the  procession  to  church  Mademoi- 
selle d'Elbiac  should,  fall  to  my  lot  :  I  sat 
by  her  at  dinner,  and  danced  with  her  in 
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tlie  evening  ;  all  \duch  I  thought  did  not 
seem  displeasing  to  her. 

"  The  next  day  Mademoiselle  d'Elbiac 
was  rallying  her  sister,  when  Madame  Per- 
roni,  who  had  learnt  from  her  husband  the 
state  of  my  heart,  said,  '  Silence,  my  mad- 
cap sister,  lest  I  retort ;  lest  I  reproach  yon, 
and  call  forth  a  blush  at  the  confusion  and 
trouble  you  introduce  into  hearts  where  be- 
fore resided  nothing  but  peace  and  tranquil- 
lity; 

*'  *  Oh,  I  do  not  fear  you ;  and  cost  what  it 
will  I  mast  have  my  joke.' 

"  *  If  you  knew  as  well  as  I  do  what 
passes  in  the  heart  of  Monsieur  de  Riberac, 
you  would  perhaps  cast  down  your  eyes  a 
httle; 

''  *  As  he  is  your  husband^s  friend  I  don't 
doubt  that  he  would  take  your  part  against 
me  I  but  believe  me,  my  dear  sister,  I  shall 
not  contest  the  point ;  being  younger  than 
you,  I  shall  yield  to  my  elder  with  all  due 
deference  and  respect.' 

"  As  this  conversation  passed  in  presence. 
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of  the  whole  company,  I  found  myselT  suf- 
ficiently interested  to  venture  joining  in  it. 
'*  If  you  will  not  enter  into  a  contest  with 
Madame  Perroni,'  I  said,  '  think  not,  made- 
moiselle, that  you  yourself  may  therefore 
be  exempt  from  a  suit :  you  are  liable  to 
be  cited  before  a  tribunal  at  which  both  par- 
ties are  often  condemned.' 

** '  If  so,'  she  answered,  *I  had  rather  quit 
my  country  than  appear  at  the  bar.  In  my 
present  disposition,  I  would  sooner  run  the 
risk  of  being  ruined  than  obey  the  citation.' 

**  '  Could  you  be  so  obdurate,'  I  said, 
*  when  the  sevei-est  sentence  to  be  feared 
would  be  that  you  should  bestow  some  little 
sympathy  upon  a  heart  in  which  you  had 
occasioned  no  little  disorder  ?' 

*^  *  The  ridiculous  jurisdiction  !'  she  an- 
swered, laughing  exceedingly.  '  I  must  be 
condemned  to  feel  what  is  wholly  foreign  to 
my  nature.  But  I  assure  you  the  court  had 
better  not  attempt  to  levy  the  fine,  since 
they  will  find  the  culprit  insolvent.  I  am 
not  a  believer  in  all  the  pains  and  agonies 
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of  love,  and  'tis  quite  in  vain  to  talk  to  me 
about  them.' 

*^  *  Indeed,  mademoiselle,'  I  answered, 
*  this  is  giving  a  character  of  yourself  very 
cruel  to  our  sex.  Is  it  possible  that,  amia- 
ble as  you  are,  and  formed  to  render  some 
favoured  person  happv,  you  can  be  wholly 
incredulous  when  told  that  you  are  loved  ?' 

^'  ^  O  yes,'  she  said,  '  however  extraor- 
dinary it  may  appear,  so  it  is.  I  must  be 
very  sceptical,  you  may  say  perhaps,  very  un- 
grateful. If  you  should  know  any  one, 
therefore,  disposed  to  waste  his  time  in 
sighing  at  my  feet,  you  had  better  make 
him  understand,  that  not  only  his  time  and 
sighs  would  be  wholly  unavailing,  but  that 
he  would  in  addition  be  in  great  danger  of 
losing  the  good  opinion  I  might  otherwise 
have  of  him.' 

**  This  conversation  was  sufficient  to  con- 
vince me  that  I  had  suffered  myself  to  be 
entangled  in  a  manner  which  would  prove 
a  powerful  exercise  of  my  patience  ;  but  far 
from  being  repulsed  by  it,  I  rather  made  it 
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my  pride  that  I  would  net  be  repulsed,  but 
would  subdue  the  heart  which  affected  so 
much  indifference  ; — for  I  could  not  per- 
suade myself  that  it  was  all  really  felt.  Ma« 
demoiselle  d'Elbiac  on  her  part,  seeing  that 
her  sister  and  brother-in-law  enlisted  them* 
selves  warmly  on  my  side,  only  assumed  ten 
times  more  haughtiness,  and  seemed  re- 
solved to  make  nie  suffer  to  the  utmost.  I 
was  at  a  variety  of  festivities  given  in  conse- 
quence of  the  wedding,  and  made  a  very' 
handsome  entertainment  myself  to  compli- 
ment the  party  :  every  where  my  assiduities 
to  Mademoiselle  d'Elbiac  were  continued 
with  the  utmost  warmth  on  my  part,  while 
from  her  I  could  get  nothing  but  raillery  in 
exchange  for  my  most  serious  advances. 

"  To  add  to  my  chagrins  and  perplexities, 
I  soon  learnt  that  the  baron  de  Flesac,  who 
also  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aries, 
had  on  many  occasions  declared  himself  the 
lover  of  Mademoiselle  d'Elbiac.  He  was  a 
widower,  but  still  in  the  prime  of  life ;  of  a 
good  family;  if  not  handsome, yet  well-look- 
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ing ;  rich,  and  living  in  a  very  good  style. 
I  saw  him  fi*equently  during  the  festivities 
of  the  wedding,  as  he  was  at  most  of  the 
parties  ;  but  the  character  of  rival  did  not 
contribute  to  enhance  his  merit  in  my  eyes. 
I  did  not  perceive,  however,  that  he  was 
preferred  to  me ;  his  advances  were  not 
more  encouraged  by  his  mistress  than  mine, 
nor  was  he  in  any  respect  less  the  object  of 
her  raillery. 

"  Perroni,  who  had  a  very  sincere  friend- 
ship for  me,  and  thought  tlie  connexion  a 
very  eligible  one  for  his  sister-in-law,  did 
all  in  his  power  to  promote  an  object  which 
it  was  not  very  easy  to  accomplish.  He  re- 
presented my  wishes  in  very  warm  terms  ; 
but  Alademoiselle  d'Elbiac  was  impenetra- 
ble. Perroni  also  gained  over  Madame  de 
Bliniere  entirely  to  my  interests.  She  re- 
presented to  her  niece  that  such  an  alliance 
would  be  an  honour  to  herself  and  her  fa- 
mily ;  that  I  not  only  loved  lier  sincerely,  but 
she  did  not  know  any  man  more  calculated  to 
make  a  woman  happy.  To  all  this  she  an- 
m5 
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swered  with  her  usual  indifference — that  she 
was  too  well  pleased  with  her  situation  as 
a  single  young  woman  to  have  any  disposi- 
tion to  change  it ;  and  that  Ixer  aunt  could 
not  do  her  a  greater  kindness  than  to  free 
her  from  the  pursuit  of  Flesac,  of  myself, 
and  several  others.  Madame  deBliniere gave 
me  to  understand  the  sentiments  expressed 
by  her  niece,  which  at  once  piqued  and  af- 
flicted me  to  such  a  degree  that  I  could  not 
conceal  it  from  the  haughty  fair  one;  it 
burst  from  me  involuntarily;  when  she^  more 
provoking  than  ever,  only  answered  the 
warm  effusions  of  my  heart  with  her  accus- 
tomed levity. 

''  ^  I  shall  never  believe  you,'  she  said, 
*  notwithstanding  all  your  eloquence,  be- 
cause I  am  determined  not  to  believe.  It 
is  a  great  shame,  I  own — but  what  can  I  do  .^ 
if  nature  have  constituted  me  thus,  how 
can  I  resist  nature  ?  'Tis  therefore  much 
better  not  to  consume  the  fairest  part  of 
your  life  in  an  useless  pursuit;  take  my 
advice,  and  bestow  your  heart  upon  sonae 
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fair  one  more  reasonable  than  myself ;  thou- 
sands of  such  may  easily  be  found,  who  will 
be  proud  to  have  conquered  the  heart  of 
Monsieur  de  Riberac,  while  it  gives  me  no 
pride  or  pleasure  at  all.  What  can  you 
gain  by  continuing  to  torment  me  ? — I  don't 
want  you  absolutely  to  hate  me  ;  but,  my 
dear  sir,  you  would  oblige  me  very  much 
if  you  would  change  your  ardent  love  into 
a  pretty,  pleasing,  cool  indifference.' 

"  This  was  the  utmost  that  I  could  ever 
obtain.  Flesac,  who  was  much  more  lan- 
guishing and  dying  than  myself,  only  expe- 
rienced greater  mortifications.  As  self-flat- 
tery, however,  seems  a  part  of  man's  nature, 
I  could  not  altogether  renounce  hope  ;  I 
thought  perseverance  must  at  length  obtain 
my  object,  and  I  continued  to  pursue  a  heart 
of  bronze,  which  I  am  now  almost  convinced 
can  never  be  touched. 

"  One  day  when  I  went  to  see  Perroni, 
who  was  not  at  home,  I  overheard  by  chance 
a  conversation  more  mortifying  to  me  than 
words  can  well  express.     I  was  told  that 
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Madame  de  Perron!  and  her  sister  were 
walking  in  the  garden,  and  I  went  there  to 
join  them.  They  were  seated  upon  the  grass 
in  a  Httle  grove  of  trees,  and  did  not  see 
me  approach  r  catching  the  sound  of  my 
own  name  as  I  came  near  them,  I  could 
not  forbear  concealing  myself  where  I  might 
overhear  the  conversation. 

**  *  Indeed,  my  dear  sister,'  said  Mademoi- 
selle d'Elbiac^  twitching  some  flowers  to 
pieces  which  she  held  in  her  hand,  *  you 
quite  weary  my  patience.  Because  you  are 
so  desperately  in  love  with  your  husband^ 
must  I  necessarily  become  the  victim  of  his- 
sublime  projects,  and  many  for  no  other 
reason  but  because  you  are  married  ? — My 
brother-in-law  teases  me,  my  aunt  worries 
me,  you  torment  me,  one  and  all  seem 
to  have  no  other  theme  to  talk  of  but  the 
wondrous,  the  super -loondrous  merits  of 
Monsieur  de  Riberac.  But  who  disputes 
his  perfections  ? — For  my  part,  I  am  very 
ready  to  admit  that  he  has  not  a  single 
fault ; — but  what  of  that  .^ — be  he  as  perfect 
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as  he  ma]7, 1  will  not  be  his  wife.  The  more 
perfect  he  is,  the  less  I  am  disposed  to  have 
him ;  since,  as  I  am  very  far  from  perfect 
myself,  I  shall  feel  but  too  deeply  the  vast 
[disparity between  us.  Therefore  understand, 

ly  dear  sister,  once  for  all,   that  the  more 
[ou  tease  me  in  the  hope  of  advancing  his 

lit,   the  further  he  is  from  obtaining  it ; 

[ay,  my  spite  will  only  fall  the  more  hea- 

ly  upon  him.' 

*  Upon  my  Vv^ord,  a  very  equitable  de- 

[rmination!*  said  Madame  de  Perroni;  ^  'tis 

[strange  idea  of  justice,  to  persecute  an  in- 

[ocent  man,  only  because  he  happens  to 
[alue  you  more  highly  than  you  deserve.' 
*^  ^  I  am  perfectly  sensible,'  said  Made>» 

loiselle  d'Elbiac,  *  that  my  deserts  are  very 
fsmall ;  therefore,  as  Monsieur  de  Riberac's 
are  very  great,  it  is  surely  the  part  of  a  friend 
to  dissuade  him  from  throwing  his  very  su- 
perior merits,  away.  Once  more  I  tell  you, 
I  will  not  marr}' ;  be  satisfied  with  that,  my 
fortune  will  come  to  you  and  your  children.* 
*[  *  My  dear  Sophia,  we  do  not  want  your 
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fortune  ;  you  know  that  our  own  is  ample. 
But  afik  yourself  whether  'tis  acting  like  a 
reasonable  woman,  to  let  a  man  of  worth 
and  honour,  who  deserves  a  very  different 
treatment,  languish  and  suffer  as  you  see 
Monsieur  de  Riberac^  when  the  remedy  is 
to  be  expected  from  you  alone  ?' 

"  ^  So  now,  because  I  have  no  inclination 
to  be  a  wife,  you  would  fain  persuade  me 
that  I  must  be  a  physician  !  But  you,  my 
dear  sister,  who  are  so  very  reasonable — why 
does  not  your  reason  point  out  to  you  how 
useless  it  is  to  urge  a  matter  when  a  reso- 
lution is  decidedly  taken  against  it?' 

"  '  Indeed,  you  are  a  perfect  prodigy. — 
You  have  beauty  equal  to  any  girl  in  France, 
your  rank  is  such  as  to  give  you  a  high  di- 
stinction in  the  world,  your  fortune  is  suf- 
ficient to  render  you  an  object  of  envy,  you 
haye  a  good  understanding,  and — I  must 
say  sOj  for  I  know  it  by  experience, — an  af- 
fectionate heart ;  and  shall  all  these  advan- 
tages be  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  an  unac- 
countable caprice  ?' 
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**  *  Suppose  all  this,  and  as  much  more 
as  you  please,  yet  once  again,  my  dear  sis^- 
ter,  I  must  tell  you,  I  will  not  marry.  This 
is  what  I  shall  repeat  to  eternity. — As  the 
muse  of  Anacreon  could  cry  nothing  but 
love!  love!  so  my  heart  can  cry  nothing 
but  liberty!  liberty! — Enjoy  your  wedded 
happiness,  and  may  it  ever  increase! — love 
your  dear  husband  so  as  wife  never  yet 
loved ;  but  do,  do,  let  me  entreat  you,  suffer 
me  to  enjoy  in  quiet  my  hardness  and  frigi- 
dity of  heart/ 

"  I  had  listened  till  I  could  contain  my- 
self no  longer  ;  and  coming  forward  I  said, 
*  Indeed,  mademoiselle,  I  am  particularly 
unfortunate  to  lose  my  cause  when  it  is 
pleaded  by  so  able  an  advocate  as  Madame 
Perroni.  Yet,  after  what  I  have  heard, 
I  see  'tis  in  vain  to  think  of  touching  you ; 
I  must  therefore  be  driven  to  take  the  only 
part  remaining  to  me,  and  endeavour  to 
seek  in  the  field  of  glory  the  means  of  di- 
verting my  thoughts  from  a  subject  upon 
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which,  ever  since  the  first  moment  I  saw  yon, 
they  have  dwelt  far  too  painfully.' 

^'  *  And  pray,  Monsieur  de  Riberae,'  said 
this  insensible  heart,  '  do  you  think  you 
have  been  playing  the  perfect  gentleman  in 
listening  to  our  conversation?' 

"  *  I  own  I  have  been  wrong,  but  I  have 
been  sufficiently  punished.  It  was  my  evil 
destiny  led  me  on  to  hear  myself  condemned 
without  hopes  of  mercy.' 

**  *  Oh  yes,  your  evil  destiny  has  indeed 
been  very  busy  with  you ;  and  don't  you 
think  we  are  just  now  arrived  at  the  point 
when  daggers  and  poisoned  bowls  might  be 
called  in  with  a  very  fine  effect  ?'' 

^*  '  No,  madam/  I  answered  ;  *  you  shal! 
be  freed  from  my  importunities  by  other 
means  than  daggers  and  poisoned  bowls. 
My  sufferings  and  my  sorrows....' 

"  *  Nay,  nay,  believe  me,  since  you  have 
such  a  fancy  to  become  a  husband,  you  had 
much  better  carry  your  sorrows  and  your 
sufferings  somewhere  else ;  there  are  girls 
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enough  in  the  world  who  will  be  extremely 
happy  to  ease  your  sufferings  and  your  sor- 
rows : — do  then  have  the  complaisance  to  in- 
dulge one  who  would  rather  live  single  in  a 
fancy  in  which  perhaps  she  is  single. — Se- 
riously, I  am  not  worth  having  a  thought 
bestowed  upon  me,  and  I  shall  be  most 
happy  if  my  services  can  be  of  any  use  in 
forwarding  any  suit  of  yours  with  a  person, 
more  worthy.' 

**  I  protest  to  you  tliat  this  determined 
perseverance  in  repelling  my  advances  drove 
me  almost  out  of  my  senses.  I  was  angry 
with  my  eyes  that  they  wept — I  was  angry 
with  my  hair  because  I  tore  it.  Madame 
de  Perroni  appeared  seriously  vexed  and 
mortiiied,  and  was  going  to  reply,  perhaps 
in  a  strain  which  both  she  and  myself  might 
afterwards  have  had  cause  to  regret,  when 
the  servant  came  to  announce  that  Monsieur 
de  Flesac  was  just  arrived  with  some  ladies. 
My  friend  Penoni  returned  soon  after  ;  and 
seeing  me  with  such  evvident  marks  of  vex* 
ation  and  chagrin  in  my  countenance,  he 
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guessed  the  cause,  and  cast  an  eye  of  severe 
reproof  on  his  sister-in-law.  She,  more 
provoking  than  ever,  was  more  than  usually 
gay  and  animated  the  rest  of  the  day,  while 
I  was  utterly  unable  to  mingle  in  the  slight- 
est degree  in  the  conversation,  and  Perroni, 
who  interested  himself  deeply  for  me,  was 
scarcely  less  chagrined  than  myself. 

"  Suffering  thus  under  the  anguish  of 
vexation  and  disappointment,  I  could  not 
suppose  myself  an  object  of  jealousy ;  yet 
so  it  was.  Flesac  had  possessed  himself 
with  the  idea  that  I  was  a  favoured  lover, 
and  conceived  a  violent  indignation  against 
me  on  that  account.  We  were  neighbours, 
and  our  route  homev/ard  lay  for  some  way 
along  the  same  road.  As  we  proceeded 
onwards  together  he  addressed  me,  '  We 
must  not  separate  this  evening,  sir,  without 
coming  to  an  explanation.  I  must  express 
my  surprise  that  you  observe  such  pro- 
found secrecy  with  regard  to  your  approach- 
ing happiness ;  people  in  such  a  situation 
more  usually  make  a  boast  of  it : — they  say 
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that  you  are  shortly  to  be  married  to  Mac*e- 
moiselle  d'Elbiac.  As  my  pretensions  are 
not  unknown,  you  cannot  be  astonished 
that  I  must  dispute  this  prize.' 

**  *  If  you  have  been  told,'  I  said,  '  that  I 
love  Mademoiselle  d'Elbiac  to  distraction, 
you  have  been  told  no  more  than  the  truth ; 
but  I  am  far  from  being  so  near,  as  you 
suppose,  to  attaining  the  object  of  my  wishes. 
I  do  not  say  this  as  wishing  to  shrink  from 
the  contest  which  you  court ;  but  I  believe, 
even  though  you  were  by  this  means  to  re* 
move  me  out  of  your  way,  you  would  not 
have  a  better  prospect  of  success.' 

"  *  I  know  not  that ;  but  at  least  I  know 
that  you  seem  to  be  favoured  by  every  part 
of  Mademoiselle  d'Elbiac's  faniily.' 

"  '  But  what  of  that,  when  I  cannot  get 
the  lady  to  listen  to  me  ? — ^Think  you,  sup- 
posingher  relations  had  absolute  power  over 
her  and  would  bestow  her  upon  me,  that  I 
would  accept  her  hand  unless  freely  given 
by  herself.'^' 

"  '  I  admire  youi*  magnanimity  extreme- 
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]y ;  but  excuse  me  if  I  cannot  say  as  muchj, 
I  would  pass  over  a  little  repugnance  on  her 
})art  so  that  I  might  but  possess  her.' 

"  'Would  you  act  so  contrary  anke  to  your 
honour  and  your  repose  ?' 

"  ^  For  that  I  am  not  answerable  to  you^ 
— But  come,  my  purpose  is  to  fight,  not  ta 
parley.' 

"  *  With  all  my  heart;  I  do  not  wish  to 
delay  the  conflict  a  single  moment.' 

"  At  these  words,  taking  the  proper  di- 
stance from  each  other,  we  fired  our  pistols, 
but  happily  both  missed  our  marks.  Asham- 
ed alike  of  having  taken  our  aims  so  ill,  we 
were  going  to  fire  again^  when  an  old  gentle- 
man of  the  neighbourhood,  by  name  Bar- 
riere,  v/Ith  one  of  his  sons,  came  up  towards 
us,  and  surmising  v.hat  we  were  about  rush- 
ed in  between  us.  '  I  shall  take  upon  my- 
self to  decide  tliis  combat,'  said  he, '  it  shall 
not  end  in  mourning  :  you  must  permit  my 
son  and  myself,  gentlemen,  to  take  care  of 
you  home.'  We  did  not  dare  to  resist ;  and 
Monsieur  Barriere,  accompanying  me,  gave 
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in  charge  to  his  son  to  do  the  Uke  by 
Flesac. 

Perroni  hearing  of  this  dispute  came  to 
me  early  the  next  morning.  I  told  him  the 
circumstances  exactly  as  they  had  passed. 
He  assured  me  that  with  regard  \o  Flesac  I 
need  be  under  no  apprehension,  that  the 
whole  family  were  as  averse  to  him  as  Ma- 
demoiselle d'Elbiac  herself:  but  he  did  not 
despair,  he  said,  that  with  regard  to  me  her 
obduracy  might  at  length  be  conquered.  He 
added,  that  the  evening  before,  after  we  were 
gone,  Madame  deBliniere,  JMadame  de  Per- 
roni, and  himself,  had  all  talked  to  her  till 
at  length  she  burst  into  tears.  *  Ah,  do  not 
tell  me  so !'  I  exclaimed ;  ^  to  persecute  her 
thus  is  not  the  way  to  soften  her,  and  you 
cannot  hurt  me  more  than  in  telling  me  that 
she  is  made  to  suffer  on  my  account.' 

'**  'Let  not  that  trouble  you,'  he  said;  *  'tis 
a  little  cloud  which  will  soon  pass  over,  and 
she  must  not  be  too  much  indulged  in  her 
folly.' 

"  ^Ve  were  invited  to  dine  with  Monsieur 
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de  Barriere,  that  the  affair  between  me  and 
riesac  might  be  accommodated.  This  was 
done  with  sufficient  coldness  on  our  parts  ; 
for  the  truth  was,  I  believe,  that  each  was 
heartily  sorry  he  had  not  shot  the  other 
through  the  head.  We  however  promised 
our  friends  to  carry  the  matter  no  further, 
fearful  if  we  had  not  done  so  that  we  should 
have  been  consigned  to  the  care  of  a  guard. 
The  reconciliation  scene  concluded,  Per- 
roni  made  me  go  honie  with  him  ;  but  I 
was  so  uneasy  at  the  idea  of  seeing  Made- 
moiselle d'Elbiac  angry,  that  I  never  spoke  a 
word  the  whole  way. 

''  AVe  found  the  aunt  and  the  two  nieces 
together  :  they  had  heard  of  the  little  brush 
between  Flesac  and  me,  but  they  did  not 
know  what  had  occasioned  it.  Madame  de 
Bliniere,  who  is  courtesy  itself,  received  me 
with  the  utmost  courtesy  ;  from  Madame  de 
Perroni  I  had  tlie  same  warm  and  obliging 
reception  that  I  had  been  ever  accustomed 
to  experience.  As  to  Mademoiselle  d'El- 
biac, whom  I  expected  to  find  ready  to  lance 
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her  fiercest  thunders  against  me^  she  could 
not  forbear  laughing  when  she  saw  me  enter: 
*  Monsieur  de  Riberac,'  she  said,  '  welcome ; 
— believe  me,  I  heartily  rejoice  to  see  your 
head  still  upon  your  shoulders  ;  it  must 
have  been  in  very  great  danger  indeed,  from 
the  well-known  valour  of  the  great  baron  de 
riesac,  and  you  have  come  off  at  an  easy 
rate.  But  how  happens  it  both  have  so 
little  respect  for  the  edicts  of  their  sove- 
reign ? — You  seem  to  think  sometimes  that 
I  have  a  great  antipathy  to  you  ;  if  that 
were  the  case,  I  have  now  a  charming  oc- 
casion to  gratify  it  by  denouncing  you  as  a 
duellist.  How  !  both  call  yourselves  Pro- 
vencaux,  and  yet  you  play  the  Gascons.' 

"  This  remark,  which  appeared  to  me  re- 
plete both  with  good  sense  and  good  taste, 
made  me  laugh  in  my  turn.  *  If  you  had 
left  me  any  remains  of  sense,  madam,'  I 
said,  *  I  should  not  have  thought  of  fight- 
ing with  Flesac  ;  but  you  amuse  yourself/  at 
my  expense,  till  you  drive  every  grain  of 
understanding  out  of  this  head.' 
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"  '  O  Heavens  !'  she  said,  '  pray  don  t  as- 
sume that  very  piteous  melancholy  tone, 
'tis  absolute  absynthium  to  me  :  I  shall 
positively  wish  you  dumb  rather  than  to 
speak  after  that  fashion.' 

**  *If  you  would  have  me  confine  myself  to 
the  language  of  the  eyes/  I  replied,  *  I  will 
endeavour  to  accustom  myself  to  it.' 

''  *  I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  you,'  she 
retorted,  '  since  it  will  be  much  easier  for 
me  to  avoid  looking  at  you,  than  hearing 
you.' 

''^ '  Sister,'  said  Perroni,  '  do  you  know 
that  Monsieur  de  Riberac  and  the  baron 
fought  for  love  of  you  ?' 

*''Ofme!'  cried  Mademoiselle  d'El- 
biac,  *and  pray  who  desired  them  to  do 
that  ? — Does  it  please  these  preiix  cheva- 
liers to  erect  me  into  a  Mandane  ?' 

^'  *For  him  who  listens  to  us,'  said  Ma- 
dame Perroni,  *  I  will  answer  that  he  will 
not  carry  you  away ;  as  to  Flesac,  I  am  not 
so  ready  to  be  guarantee  for  him.' 

['  « Truly;  said  Mademoiselle   d'Elbiac, 
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*  you  would  put  fine  chimeras  into  my  head. 
If,  however,  I  conceived  that  either  had  de- 
signs upon  my  hberty,  I  should  not  think 
there  was  a  fortress  in  the  whole  kingdom 
strong  enough  to  serve  me  as  an  asylum.* 

*' '  You  need  only  remain  here,  madam,' 
I  said,  *  and  I  will  answer  that  the  barou 
shall  never  make  you  his  prisoner.' 

*^  *  To  return  then  to  what  Monsieur  Per- 
roni  hinted/   said  Mademoiselle  d'Elbiac ; 

*  so  you  and  the  baron  really  had  the  audacity 
to  fight  for  me  without  asking  my  leave, 
and  to  put  upon  me  the  affront,  moreover, 
of  declaring  publicly  that  it  was  for  me  you 
fought  ?' 

**  *True  it  is  indeed,  madam,  that  we 
fought  for  you,  but  I  am  wholly  innocent  of 
having  boasted  of  it ;  he  quarrelled  with  me, 
he  demanded  explanations  of  me,  and  we 
each  fired....' 

"  '  Into  the  air,  thank  Heaven  !  all  your 
blustering  at  last  vanished  into  empty  air. 
I  don  t  know,  however,  whether  it  might 
not  have  been  desirable,  in  order  to  m^e 
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you  both  wiser,  that  you  had  shown  more 
skill.  But  I  beg  you  to  understand,  if  I 
was  proposed  as  the  prize  of  the  winner, 
that  I  am  not  to  be  caught  Hke  the  ring  by 
w^hoever  can  take  the  best  aim. 

**  *  Alas !  too  well  I  know  to  what  a  de- 
gree you  are  inexorable  ! — but  is  there  no 
possible  means  of  persuading  you.... ' 

"  '  None  in  the  world  ; — I  have  taken  the 
vow  of  eternal  incredulity.  If  I  were  to 
give  credence  to  all  your  reveries,  I  must 
of  necessity  take  compassion  upon  you — 
that  is  not  in  my  nature ;  I  never  can  endure 
any  restraint,  therefore  my  only  refuge  is  in 
incredulity.  If  matrimony  had  come  to  me 
naturally,  as  it  did  to  Madame  Perroni,  well 
and  good ; — but  never  were  two  sisters  more 
differently  constructed.' 

''  *I  should  be  very  sorry  to  resemble 
you,*  said  Madame  Perroni.' 

"  '  You  are  in  the  right,  my  dear  sister, 
constituted  as  you  are  ;  but  if  you  were  ac- 
tuated by  my  spirit  the  matter  would  be 
wholly  different.' 
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*^  '  My  dear  Sophia/  said  the  good  Ma- 
dame de  Bliniere,  *you  may  make  your 
boast  as  much  as  you  please  of  being  to  the 
highest  degree  unreasonable,  but  surely  to 
show  your  wit  on  this  occasion  is  rather  ill- 
timed.  You  know  that  we  all  esteem  Mon- 
sieur de  Riberac ;  yet  you  seem  to  take  a 
delight  in  treating  him  with  rudeness,  at 
least,  if  not  with  contempt.' 

*^  *  I  do  not  esteem  him  the  less,  aunt ; 
nor  do  I  mean,  because  I  wish  an  end  to 
this  ceaseless  tormenting  me  about  love  and 
marriage,  that  I  would  exclude  from  our 
society  good-manners  and  kind  feelings.' 

"  *Well  then,  at  least,'  said  Perroni, 
*  confess  that  you  prefer  Monsieur  de  Ribe- 
rac to  the  baroti.' 

"  '  Tliat  I  will  with  all  my  heart;  it  is  not 
doing  a  very  great  violence  to  myself  to  as- 
sent to  this  truth.  Know  that  I  pique  my- 
self scarcely  less  upon  my  discernment  than 
upon  my  incredulity.  Yes,  my  dear  bro- 
ther-in-law, I  certainly  do  think  Monsieur 
de  Riberac  prefemble  in  every  respect  td 
N  2 
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hmi  who  yesterday  contrived  to  fire  so  well 
as  not  to  do  him  any  ill ;  and  if  he  has  a 
great  desire  to  boast  of  this  confession,  I 
shall  never  be  ashamed  of  confirming  it.' 

*'  *  Indeed,  madam^  I  feel  myself  highly 
honoured,'  I  said  ;  '  and  since  there  is  but 
one  step  between  esteem  and  love,  you 
would  oblige  me  very  much  by  taking  it.' 

''  She  rose  up,  and  making  me  a  low 
curtsey  said,  *I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but 
in  this  I  must  be  excused ;' — and  here  the 
conversation  ended. 

"  The  following  day  Flesac  and  I  met  at 
Perroni's. — Mademoiselle  d'Elbiac  rallied 
my  rival  somewhat  unmercifully,  so  that 
our  quarrel  was  upon  the  point  of  being  re- 
newed. At  length  she  told  him  in  very 
plain  terais  that  he  had  nothing  to  hope, 
and  that  she  insisted  upon  his  relinquishing 
his  pursuit  of  her.  This  sentence  she  pro- 
nounced in  so  decided  and  commanding  a 
tone,  that  the  baron's  love  was  changed  into 
fury,  perhaps  into  hatred,  as  he  has  never 
iiiore  revisited  Perroni's  house. 
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''  Two  months  have  since  elapsed,  but 
my  tormentor  is  still  the  same.  In  answer 
to  all  my  attentions  and  assiduities,  I  am 
only  the  mark  at  which  lier  wit  is  princi- 
pally aimed.  At  length  almost  wearied  out 
I  resolved  to  come  to  the  Fair  of  Beau- 
c.iire,  and  try  if  I  could  not  dissipate  my 
mind  by  a  change  of  objects.  Monsieur 
de  Perroni,  who  is  daily  more  and  more  in 
love  with  his  wife,  and  solicitous  to  procure 
her  every  possible  amusement,  thought  tha^ 
she  would  like  to  see  the  Fair,  and  has 
brought  her  hither  also  with  her  sister.  I 
am,  therefore,  still  constantly  enduring  the 
same  torments,  and  have  not  power  of  mind 
to  emancipate  myself.  Having  passed  a 
very  restless  night,  I  had  risen  early  the 
other  morning,  when  v/e  first  met;  and 
though  a  very  wretched  poet,  I  was  endea- 
vouring to  divert  my  thoaghts  by  writing 
verses  in  the  arbour  where  you  saw  me. 
Now,  my  dear  friend,  you  are  master  of 
the  history  of  my  loves  and  sorrows,  as  I 
of  vours." 
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"  And  truly,"  said  Chalante,  **  your  si- 
tuation is  not  a  little  mortifying ;  but  you 
nuist  show  me  your  verses." 

"  They  are  scarcely  worth  your  seeing  : 
however,  since  you  desire  it,  you  are  wel- 
come not  only  to  read  but  to  criticize  them 
as  much  as  you  please." 

The  Marquis  de  Chalante  took  the  paper, 
and  read  as  follows : 

To  the  Eternal  Tormentor  of  my;  Bosom 
The  lovely  but  cruel  Sophia. 

Wilt  thou  thy  servant  still  to  sufF'ring  doom  ? 
Find'st  thou  his  mis'ries  still  enhance  thy  glory.*' — 
Ah !   if  his  death  can  ornament  thy  story. 

Speak,  and  behold  his  fate  the  page  illume. 

Yes,  willing  victim  of  thy  proud  disdain 

T  rush  with  joy  the  fatal  stroke  to  prove ; — 
Tho'  sad  the  recompense  for  faithful  love 

Since  you  command,  my  heart  can  ne'er  complain. 

"Indeed,"  said  Chalante,*' though  poetry, 
there  is  here  both  rhyme  and  reason ;  and  if 
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your  capricious  mistress  treats  them  with 
her  usual  iudift'erence  and  sarcasm,  she 
must  have  a  heart  of  iron." 

"  She  has  not  seen  them,'*  answered  Ri- 
herac,  ''  and,  indeed,  I  beheve  it  woukl  an- 
swer no  purpose  whatever  to  show  them  to 
ler. 

"  I  pity  you  sincerely,"  said  the  marquis, 
**  but  am  not  I  also  somewhat  to  be  pitied 
to  have  this  Madame  de  Saint  Alais  again 
upon  my  shoulders,  who  is  a  dragon  more 
watchful  than  Argus,  and  will  endeavour 
all  in  her  power  to  crush  my  present  fa- 
vourable prospects  ?" 

*'  As  Madame  de  Montalan  loves  you," 
said  Riberac,  "  and  is  no  longer  bound  to 
submit  to  the  tyranny  of  her  mother,  no- 
thing need  prevent  your  being  ajt  length 
happy." 

*^  AH  I  fear  is,  that  her  scruples  may  stand 
as  much  in  my  way  as  Mademoiselle  d'El- 
biac's  incredulity  does  in  yours." 

**  We  are  then,  it  should  seem,  a  pretty 
restless  kind  of  couple  :  however,  since  the 
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night  is  far  advanced,  suppose  we  take  to 
our  beds  to  make  the  experiment  whether 
we  can  sleep  or  not." 

The  lovers  did  not  enjoy  a  very  long  re- 
pose ;  the  whole  inn  was  roused  early  in  the 
morning,  on  account  of  Monsieur  de  Mon- 
talan's  corpse  being  to  set  out  for  Dauphine ; 
and  as  it  was  attended  by  a  considerable 
train,  its  departure  occasioned  no  little  noise 
and  bustle. 

Madame  Calville,  though  she  came  as 
companion  to  Madame  de  St.  Alais,  did 
not  think  herself  obliged  to  abstain  from  the 
amusements  of  the  fair  because  that  affec- 
tionate mother  chose  to  shut  herself  up  with 
her  daughter ;  a  piece  of  maternal  attention 
arising  much  rather  from  spite^  and  a  desire 
to  keep  her  and  the  Marquis  de  Chalante 
asunder,  than  from  any  better  motive. 
The  good  Calville  therefore  fastened  her- 
self upon  Madame  de  Perroni,  seeing  that 
her  polite  husband  sought  to  promote  her 
amusement  in  every  way  that  presented 
itself.     The  two  yc)ung  nuns  left  the  old 
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one  principally  to  the  care  of  the  worthy 
priest  and,  availing  themselves  of  the 
circumstances  in  which  kind  chance  had 
placed  them,  since  they  were  somewhat 
at  liberty  took  their  full  swing  of  diver- 
sion. 

The  marquis  de  Chalante,  whose  whole 
thoughts  were  centred  in  one  object,  not 
being  able  to  see  as  much  of  Madame  de 
Montalan  as  he  wished,  passed  the  greatest 
part  of  his  time  in  a  gallery  into  which  her 
chamber  opened.  Here  the  gallant  Dar- 
mezan,  the  object  of  whose  wishes  was  shut 
up  in  the  same  apartment,  would  sometimes 
bestow  his  company  upon  the  marquis,  not 
to  the  inexpressible  satisfaction  of  the  lat- 
ter. The  marquis  did  not  however  know, 
what  the  reader  must  be  informed  of,  that 
be  was  himself  the  sole  occasion  of  Madame 
de  Saint  Alais's  journey  to  Languedoc.  Not 
finding  him  at  Paris  on  her  return  thither 
after  her  daughter's  wedding,  and  unable 
to  endure  being  separated  from  him,  she 
resolved  to  seek  him  in  Dauphine,  not 
1^5 
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doubting^  that  wherever  her  daughter  waf^ 
he  would  nat  be  far  off.  She  engaged  Dar- 
mezan,  whom  she  led  like  a  bear,  to  ac- 
company her,  and  to  save  appearances  took 
Madame  Calville  as  a  third,  who  wished  for 
nothing  better  than  to  be  able  to  run  about 
the  world  at  the  expense  of  another,  though 
in  the  very  worst  kind  of  character  a  wo- 
man can  assume,  that  of  a  humble  friend^ 
or  in  plainer  terms  a  toad-eater,. 

Madame  de  Saint  Alais,  on  arriving  at 
the  chateau  of  her  son-in-law  near  Gre- 
noble, not  finding  the  owners  there,  and 
learning  that  they  were  gone  to  the  fair  of 
Beaucaire,  hastened  after  them,  still  assured 
that  wherever  they  were  she  should  find  the 
object  of  her  pursuit.  What  was  her  mor- 
tification at  the  circumstances  in  which  she 
at  length  foimd  the  parties!  her  daughter  a 
widow,  consequently  free ;  and  the  marquis, 
by  the  death  of  his  father  and  brother,  raised 
to  a  situation  in  which  no  possible  objec- 
tion could  be  made  to  his  aspiring  to  the 
hand  of  Madame  de  Montalan.. 
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Madly  as  she  loved  him,  despair  seemed 
now  her  only  portion,  and  there  was  scarce- 
ly any  length  to  which  her  phrensy  might 
not  carry  her.  She  often  went  out  of  her 
daughter's  chamber,  her  mind  in  a  state  of 
terrible  agitation,  to  see  whether  the  mar- 
quis was  still  at  his  post,  nor  did  she  ever 
fail  to  find  him  there  ;  till  at  length  unable 
to  contain  herself  any  longer,  she  addressed 
him  disdainfully :  **  You  are  a  perfect  mo- 
del of  tenderness,  sir  ;  but  after  what  I  once 
said  to  you,  I  trust  you  are  not  silly  enough 
to  suppose  that  I  will  quietly  sacrifice  every 
sentiment  of  my  soul  only  to  raise  you  to 
the  clouds.  My  love  remains  unchanged 
notwithstanding  your  coldness  and  indif- 
ference ;  and  Madame  de  Montalan,  what- 
ever you  may  flatter  yourself,  is  not  yet  so 
entirely  mistress  of  her  actions  that  she 
may  be  obtained  with  all  the  facility  you 
expect." 

**  Madam,"  he  replied,  restraining  his  in- 
dignation as  far  as  he  was  able,  **  I  am  weil 
aware  how  much  you  are  to  be  feared ;  of 
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that  I  have  ah*eady  had  but  too  fatal  proofs ; 
yet  I  shall  not  therefore  be  deterred  from 
declaring,  that  from  the  first  moment  when 
I  saw  Madame  de  Montalan  I  loved  her, 
and  that  I  shall  love  her  to  the  end  of  my 
life;  and  since  I  have  reason  to  suppose 
myself  not  indifferent  to  her,  it  is  not  any 
menaces  however  terrible,  or  any  entreaties 
however  powerful,  that  can  make  me  desist 
my  pursuit." 

**  You  have  no  small  stock  of  assurance, 
I  must  confess,  sir,"  she  said,  "  to  venture 
on  a  declaration  so  opposite  to  my  wishes. 
You  do  not,  however,  know  me  so  well  as 
you  may  think.  A  woman  who  is  capable 
of  travelling  from  province  to  province  in 
search  of  a  man,  is  also  capable  of  passing 
over  many  nice  scruples  in  the  completion 
of  her  object.  Leave  my  daughter  to  pay 
the  tribute  due  to  her  deceased  husband, 
and  do  not  drive  me  beside  myself.  Must 
I  onee  more  repeat  that  I  love  you  ?  have  I 
not  yet  sufficiently  repeated  it  .^" 

*'  Though  it   were  repeated  to  me  ten 
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thousand  times,"  said  the  marquis,  ^'  my 
love  could  never  change  its  object.  When 
I  was  conscious  that  I  had  not  a  fortune  to 
offer  Mademoiselle  de  Saint  Alais  worthy 
of  her,  I  abandoned  myself  to  my  grief 
without  attempting  to  oppose  your  designs  ; 
now  that  my  own  state  is  no  less  changed 
than  hers,  that  every  thing  is  on  my  side,  it 
is  impossible  for  me  to  be  silent.'* 

"  Well,"  said  she  in  a  phrensy  of  rage, 
*'  since  you  are  determined  to  provoke  me, 
you  shall  see  of  what  you  render  me  capa- 
ble." At  this  moment,  Riberac,  who  was 
going  out  wdth  the  ladies,  and  wished  to 
transplant  Chalante  from  his  gallery,  entered 
hastily.  Madame  de  Saint  Alais  seeing  him 
rushed  back  into  her  daughter's  chamber,  her 
eyes  sparkling  with  rage,  like  a  fearful  comet 
carrying  with  it  a  thousand  disastrous  por- 
tents. Riberac  was  struck,  but,  without 
making  any  remarks  on  what  he  saw,  drew 
Chalante  away,  who  went  to  walk  m  the  fair 
with  him  and  the  ladies. 

The  young  nuns  as  usual  begged  to  be  of 
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the  party ;  Mademoiselle  Tori,  enchanted 
with  scenes  so  new  to  her,  did  not  fail  to 
dwell  upon  their  charms  even  to  exaggera- 
tion. Verdezi,  who  was  naturally  less  lively, 
appeared  that  day  more  serious  and  thought- 
ful than  usual ;  and  though  at  first  she 
had  entered  scarce  less  eagerly  than  her 
companion  into  the  pleasures  of  the  fair, 
they  did  not  now  seem  to  inspire  her  with 
any  interest.  ''What  is  the  matter,  sister.'^" 
said  Tori,  as  they  returned  from  their  walk  ; 
**  you  sigh,  you  are  thoughtful ;  have  you 
lost  all  relish  for  the  fair  ?  are  you  anxious 
to  be  again  in  our  convent  ?"" 

"  Oh  no,  by  no  means,"  said  Verdezi. 
And  indeed  a  few  days  after  showed  that 
very  opposite  ideas  were  then  busy  in  her 
mind. 

By  birth  a  Huguenot,  but  having  lost  her 
parents  early  in  life,  the  care  of  her  devolved 
to  a  relation,  who,  in  quality  of  the  autho- 
rity of  a  guardian,  forced  her  in  the  first 
place  to  change  her  religion  and  profess 
herself  a  catholic,  and  then,  her   fortune 
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being  large,  w  ould  fain  have  married  her  to 
his  son,  in  every  way  one  of  the  most  dis- 
agreeable youths  that  could  be  selected  for 
a  husband.     Poor  Verdezi,  who  had  ill-di- 
gested her  change  of  religion,  was  still  more 
chagrined  when  she  found  the  consequences 
to  which  it  was  intended  that  it  should  lead, 
and  determined  that  though  she  had  yielded 
in   the  one  instance  she  would  resolutely 
resist  in  the  other.     Every  art,   every  per- 
suasion, was  tried  by  her  guardian  and  his 
family  to   shake  her  resolution,  but  all  in 
vain  ;  and  when  at  length  they  found  that 
her  fortune  could  not  be  secured  in  this  way, 
another  was  resolved  on.      Since  she  would 
not  consent  to  wed  an  earthly  spouse,  she 
was  doomed  to  a  heavenly  one ;  while,  re- 
duced to  this  alternative,  she  was  resolved 
to  submit  to  any  thing  rather  than  to  an 
union  which  she  abhorred. 

She  was  placed  by  chance  in  the  same 
convent  where  Mademoiselle  Tori  had  en- 
tered just  before,  and  they  soon  became  in- 
separable friends.     Tori  was  frequently  vi- 
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sited  by  her  relations,  and  in  the  enthusiasm 
of  a  newly-formed  friendship  Verdezi  was 
to  be  introduced  to  all  her  visitors.  Among 
these  was  a  young  man  a  cousin,  by  name 
Miliere,  who  had  been  a  lover  of  hers,  but 
from  want  of  means  to  support  a  wife  he 
had  been  obliged  to  resign  her  to  the  arms 
of  religion.  As  however  their  mutual  af- 
fection was  unabated,  they  consoled  them- 
selves as  well  as  they  could  by  often  seeing 
each  other  in  such  a  v/ay  as  tlie  rules  of  the 
convent  permitted,  while  Verdezi  was  pre- 
sent at  the  far  greater  part  of  these  meetings. 
After  awhile  Miliere  introduced  a  friend  of 
his,  a  young  man  by  name  Mersan,  to  the 
two  nuns,  saying,  as  he  presented  liim, 
that  if  Mersan  had  not  been  a  Huguenot  he 
should  have  said  he  was  without  a  fault. 
But  this  only  fault  in  Miliere's  eyes  was  one 
more  perfection  in  Verdezi's  ;  the  idea  that 
he  was  of  a  religion  which  she  had  reluc- 
tantly quitted,  interested  her  at  the  first 
sight,  and  every  additional  meeting  but 
served  to  unite  them  the  more  strongly  in 
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a  warm  attacliment.  Verdezi  early  con- 
iided  to  him  her  deep  source  of  regret  at 
being  obhged  to  profess  a  rehgion  for  which 
she  had  the  strongest  repugnance,  and  m  a 
short  time  every  moment  of  private  con- 
versation which  they  could  obtain  was 
spent  in  projects  for  her  elopement  from 
the  convent.  Nor  were  their  moments  of 
private  conversation  few,  since  Mademoiselle 
Tori  and  Miliere  were  too  much  occupied 
with  each  other  to  pay  much  attention  ta 
them. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  old  nun  took 
a  fancy  to  go  and  drink  the  waters  of  Bala- 
ruc,  which  she  said  v/ere  of  a  quality  to 
sweeten  and  purify  the  blood.  Tori,  who 
loved  nothing  so  well  as  rambling  abroad, 
proposed  to  accompany  her;  and  as  she 
could  not  stir  any  where  without  Verdezi, 
she  persuaded  her  that,  as  she  was  pale 
and  thin  from  repining  at  her  fate,  the  wa- 
ters would  also  be  of  service  to  her^  Ver- 
dezi, whose  v/hole  heart  was  now  set  upon 
escaping  from  her  present  situation,  listened 
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eagerly  to  the  proposal,  as  she  thought  this? 
removal  from  within  the  convent  walls  miffht 
probably  accelerate  her  elopement  with  her 
lover  exceedingly.  A  meeting  at  Balaruc 
was  therefore  appointed  between  them ;  but 
when  the  party  were  detained  at  Beaucaire 
by  the  old  nun's  accident,  a  still  more  fa- 
vourable opportunity  of  flight  seemed  pre- 
sented^ and  Verdezi  contrived  to  convey  in- 
formation to  Mersan  of  her  situation.  He 
flew  thither  on  the  wings  of  love,  and  an  in- 
teresting conversation  had  in  the  course  of 
the  above  walk  taken  place  between  them, 
which  occasioned  that  seriousness  and 
thoughtfulness  in  Verdezi  on  which  Tori 
had  remarked. 

The  whole  party  in  the  inn  had  thus  each 
of  them  their  respective  interests  and  fancies 
to  pursue,  while  at  the  same  time  the  fair 
was  drawing  towards  a  conckision.  Ma- 
dame de  Saint  Alais's  occupation  was  to 
tyrannize  over  her  daughter,  and  endeavour 
to  make  her  as  unhappy  as  possible;  the 
Marquis  de  Chalante,  every  day  more  and 
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more  in  love,  could  no  longer  keep  on  any 
terms  with  his  future  mother-in-law,  but 
spoke  his  sentiments  to  her  very  plainly, 
which  made  her  absolutely  furious ;  the  Cal 
ville  was  busied  in  taking  the  utmost  ad- 
vantage possible  of  the  gallantries  of  others, 
and  pushing  herself  into  all  the  parties 
made  by  the  gentlemen  for  the  amusement 
of  the  ladies ;  Verdezi  was  wholly  occupied 
with  her  Huguenot  and  her  meditated  escape 
with  him ;  Kiberac  was  occupied  in  devising 
means  how  to  soften  the  heart  of  his  mis- 
tress^ and  his  mistress  was  occupied  in  laugh- 
ing at  them;  while  Tori  prayed  against  the 
speedy  recovery  of  the  old  nun,  since  that 
would  deprive  her  of  the  amusements  she  so 
much  relished;  and  Monsieur  Perroni  with 
his  wife,  happy  in  themselves,  had  a  double 
enjoyment  of  the  gay  and  happy  scene 
around  them. 

Madame  de  Montalan  appeared  more 
beautifid  than  ever  in  her  widow's  dress ; 
its  extreme  simplicity  suited  the  unaffected 
modesty  and  naturid  sweetness  of  her  couu- 
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tenance  and  manner.  It  might  have  been 
said  that  her  mild  and  languishing  eyes 
were  employed  only  in  penetrating  every 
heart ;  yet  this  was  done  so  entirely  without 
idea  of  their  power,  that  it  was  evident  she 
sought  not  the  cojiquests  she  might  so 
easily  have  obtained.  In  proportion  as 
Madame  de  Saint  Alais  saw  the  Marquis  de 
Chalante's  attachment  to  her  every  day 
more  deeply  rooted,  in  like  proportion  were 
her  rage  and  phrensy  increased.  Hearing 
nothing  that  was  said  to  her,  all  her  answ^ers 
were  wholly  foreign  to  the  purpose.  Ma- 
dame de  Montalan,  who  had  ever  been  anx- 
ious to  treat  her  with  all  due  deference  and 
respect,  finding  how  unavailing  were  lier 
efforts,  that  her  heart,  instead  of  being  soft- 
ened, grew  more  and  more  obdurate,  at 
length  began  to  find  her  patience  exhausted, 
and  to  answer  her  with  some  degree  of  re- 
sentment. Still,  careful  not  to  transgress 
the  bounds  of  decorum,  she  began  to  allow 
the  marquis's  visiting  her  upon  a  more 
easy  footing;  if  he  sought  her,  she  did  not 
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avoid  him ;  if  he  spoke  to  her,  she  readily 
entered  into  conversation  with  him,  from 
which  awe  of  her  mother  h^ad  awhile  with- 
held her. 

This  continually  added  fuel  to  Madame 
de  Saint  Alais's  rage  and  jealousy^  '*  In- 
deed, Madame  de  Montalan,"  she  said  be- 
fore all  the  company,  "  you  have,  I  think, 
spent  quite  sufficient  time  at  Beaucaire;  and 
considering  what  has  passed,  it  would  be 
altogether  as  expedient  that  you  should  now 
return  home." 

**  You  knov/,  madam,"  answered  the  dis- 
creet widow,  "  that  it  has  hitherto  been  im- 
possible for  me,  considering  the  state  of  my 
health,  which  is  by  no  means  good,  to  at- 
tempt undertaking  so  long  a  journey ;  there 
is  nothing  that  demands  my  presence  in 
Dauphine  so  earnestly  as  to  require  hazard- 
ing my  health  by  travelling  home." 

**  You  might  leave  Beaucaire,"  said  Ma- 
dame  de  Saint  Alais,  "  without  returning  to 
your  own  house;  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  bustle  of  such  a  public  time  is  not  par- 
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ticularly  suited  to  a  young  woman  but  just 
become  a  widovv-." 

"  I  really  do  not  see,  madam/'  said  the 
marchioness,  "  how  the  bustle  can  concern 
one  who  never  thinks  of  mingling  in  it ;  and 
I  am  so  far  from  having  entered  into  any  of 
the  gaieties  of  the  time,  that,  excepting 
what  I  saw  of  the  town  in  coming  hither,  I 
do  not  even  know  the  streets.  For  you,  ma- 
dam, since  your  health  is  extremely  good, 
for  which  Heaven  be  thanked,  I  see  no  rea- 
son, if  you  dislike  this  place,  why  you 
should  not . . . ." 

Madame  de  Saint  Alais  here  interrupted 
her  daughter  not  very  politely  :  "  Yes,  I 
suppose  I  may  leave  you  a  clear  path,  that 
you  may  no  longer  have  any  one  to  restrain 
you.  You  begin  by  times,  truly,  to  sigh 
after  emancipation;  but  if  you  choose  to 
forget  yourself,  it  is  not  proper  that  I  should 
forget  you." 

The  Marquis  de  Chalante  coidd  scarcely 
contain  himself  for  anger;  and  Mademoiselle 
d'Elbiac,  though  accustomed  to  give  her 
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own  tongue  considerable  license,  looked  at 
Madame  de  Saint  Alais  with  astonishment, 
evidently  thinking  her  past  all  bounds  of 
endurance.  "  I  should  think,"  said  she  in 
a  sort  of  half  whisper  to  Riberac,  who  was 
sitting  by  her^  **  that  Madame  de  Montalan 
cannot  love  her  mother  prodigiously ;  for  my 
part,  I  know  that  if  I  had  such  a  mother,  I 
should  hate  her  intolerably." 

'*  It  is  that  you  are  too  much  given  to 
hatred,"  said  he. 

^*  I  given  to  hatred  ? — Nay,  indeed  you 
mistake  the  matter  entirely,  nor  can  I  permit 
your  terrible  sufferings  and  sorrows  to  sour 
your  temper  so  much  as  to  magnify  objects, 
and  ascribe  to  me  defects  without  rhyme  or 
reason.  Heaven  knows  that  I  have  enough, 
legally  and  indisputably  my  own^  to  answer 
for,  without  being  charged  with  those  that 
do  not  belong  to  me." 

"  Ah,  madam,"  replied  Riberac,  "  it  is 
not  the  man  who  thinks  you  the  most  per- 
fect being  in  the  world,  that  should  be  sus- 
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pected  capable  of  any  intention  to  offend 
you. 

"  And  yet  you  have  offended  me,"  said 
she;  "but  no  matter, — we'll  put  off  the 
scolding  you  are  to  have  till  another  oppor- 
tunity." 

Every  day  made  the  young  marchioness 
but  the  more  resolute  to  free  herself  from 
her  shackles.  Loving  the  marquis,  and 
being  beloved  by  him,  she  could  not  see  any 
reasonable  objection  to  her  now  encourag- 
ing his  addresses  in  a  manner  within  the 
rules  of  decorum,  determined  as  she  was, 
when  her  time  of  mourning  was  expired,  to 
give  him  her  hand ;  and  the  more  her  mo- 
ther gave  way  to  her  unjust  effusions  of 
rage  and  jealousy,  the  more  fixed  was  she 
in  her  purpose. 

Tlie  poor  old  nun,  finding  that  her  foot 
instead  of  mending  constantly  grew  worse 
and  worse,  thought  at  last  of  having  re- 
course to  some  saint,  and  persuaded  the 
priest  and  the  two  young  nuns  to  go  to 
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diurch  on  her  behalf,  and  do  her  all  the 
kind  ofhces  that  their  prayers  could  effect. 
To  this  they  readily  consented,  and  repaired 
to  the  church  most  in  vogue,  which  was 
thronged  with  company.  The  priest  order- 
ed the  proper  masses  to  be  said,  and  joined 
in  them  himself.  In  this  he  was  occupied 
so  intently  that  he  left  the  tender  lambs,  to 
whom  he  ought  to  have  been  the  guardian, 
a  prey  to  merciless  wolves.  And  the  wolves 
did  not  miss  their  opportunity;  they  were 
lurking  about  upon  the  watch  under  the 
forms  of  Miiiere  and  Mersan.  The  latter  had ' 
confided  to  the  former  the  projects  on  foot 
between  him  an.1  his  amiable  Huguenot  nun ; 
while  Miiiere  thought  it  so  great  a  hardship 
to  see  his  friend  happy  while  he  remained 
miserable  himself,  that  he  was  irresistibly  im- 
pelled, when  he  saw  his  friend  ready  to  carry 
off  one  lamb,  to  persuade  the  other  that  a 
wolf  was  not  really  so  very  formidable  an 
animal  as  she  had  been  taught,  and  to  make 
the  experiment  by  letting  him  carry  her  off. 
Thus,- the  mass  over,  when  the  priest  thought 
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to  resume  his  trust,  he  was  thunderstruck 
with  searching  the  church  over  for  the  veiled 
sisters  in  vain :  and  while  tlie  good  old  nun 
thought  they  were  intent  solely  on   implo- 
ring  the  saints  for  her  lame  foot,  their  pray-^4 
ers  were  directed  to  a  very  different  end-^to 
imploring  the  said  saints  to  aid  them  in  their 
unholy  purpose.      The    priest   flew  homely 
in  despair — perhaps  the  nuns  had  returned^ 
to  the  inn ; — but  there  he  souglit  them  equally  ? 
in  vain ;  while  the  old  lady,  on  hearing  of  the 
disaster,  unstrung  her  chaplet,  and  tore  her 
scapulary  to  pieces. 

The  rumour  of  this  terrible  misfortune 
was  soon  spread  over  the  inn :  Mademoiselle 
d'Elbiac  laughed  heartily.  '^  This  it  is,"  she 
said,  "to  compel  people  to  do  things  against 
their  inclination.  Monsieur  de  Riberac," 
she  added,  "  you  are  very  unlucky,  since  you 
are  so  extremely  emulous  to  be  freed  from 
your  single  blessedness,  that  you  had  not 
earlier  met  with  one  of  these  jovial  nuns ; 
they,  it  seems,  had  as  little  taste  for  a  chaste 
life  as  yourself,  and  would  probably  not  have 
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been  so   obdurate  as  you  have  found  the 
cruel  Sophia  d'Elbiac." 

Riberac  could  not  help  being  extremely 
amused  with  the  adventure,  though  a  little 
piqued  at  the  remarks  of  his  tormentor; 
while  Chalante,  with  Monsieur  and  Madame 
de  Perroni,  joined  in  laughing  heartily,  and 
circulating  jokes  without  mercy  among  each 
other.  Madame  Calville  thundered  forth 
her  anathemas,  and  said  that  if  the  baggages 
could  be  caught,  they  ought  to  be  confined  to 
bread  and  water,  and  never  see  daylight  for 
a  twelvemonth;  while  the  pious  ^ladame  de 
Saint  Alais  invoked  the  saint,  the  patron  of 
tlie  order  to  which  the  fugitives  had  be- 
longed, to  pour  down  the  heaviest  ven- 
geance upon  the  heads  of  such  grievous  of- 
fenders. Madame  de  Montalan,  the  only 
discreet  person  among  the  whole  party, 
said  nothing,  but  thought  within  herself 
what  terrible  things  were  constrained  vows, 
lliis  event  entirely  diverted  the  old  nun  of 
all  taste  for  the  waters  of  Balaruc;  and  as 
her  convent  was  not  at  a  great  distance,  she 
o2 
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desired  to  be  carried  back  the  next  day  in  a 
litter.  Thither  the  priest,  not  better  satisfied, 
accompanied  her. 

For  some  Uttle  time  Madame  Perroni  had 
thought  that  her  sister  seemed  disposed  to 
be  less  obdurate  than  form  el  y  towards 
Riberac;  and  having  the  affair  greatly  at 
heart,  she  took  an  opportunity  of  saying* 
to  her — *^  My  dear  Sophia,  I  cannot  help 
flattering  myself  with  hopes  that  the  air 
of  Beaucaire  has  had  a  happy  effect  upon 
you  ;  that  we  shall  carry  you  back  to  Aries 
in  a  more  complying  disposition  of  mind 
than  we  brought  you  hither,  and  that  poor 
Riberac  will  at  length  have  no  occasion  to 
arraign  your  incredulity  and  insensibility." 

"  Pray,  my  dear  sister,  do  you  mean  en- 
tirely to  turn  my  brain  ? — do  I  wish  ill  to  Ri- 
berac .^ — or  has  betaken  it  into  his  wise  head, 
that  the  air  of  Beaucaire  is  to  have  the  same 
effect  upon  me  as  upon  the  poor  nuns  ? — 
No,  no,  unless  I  were  shut  up  in  a  cloister, 
there  are  no  hopes  for  him ;  in  that  case 
indeed,  since  it  would  be  a  sin  to  think  of 
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marriage,  I  won't  answer  but  that  the  incli- 
nation might  come  upon  me." 

"  He  must  then  still  think  with  envy  of 
the  happy  lovers  whom  these  poor  renega- 
does  have  blessed." 

^'  Oh,  if  he  pleases  he  may  envy  them  till 
Doomsday,  he  has  my  full  and  free  consent; 
though  I  must  own  that  I  should  not  think 
the  env}^ing  any  one  will  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree contribute  to  his  own  happiness." 

"  Remove  from  him  all  cause  of  envy  ;-*- 
you  are  the  only  person  who  can  cure  him 
effectually  of  that  disease." 

**  A  physician  again — the  old  cry — I  must 
cure  him — I  must  cure  him. — And  pray 
how  am  1 1/)  cure  him  ?''' 

'*  By  pronouncing  only  the  few  magic 
words  for  which  we  have  so  long  been  sigh- 
ing." 

*'  Well,  wliat  are  they  ?" 

"  Nay,  nay,  Sophia^  no  pretended  igno- 
rance." 

**  And  positively  will  nothing  else  cure 
him  r 
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"  Nothing  else."* 

*'  Tlien  hear  me  ; — I^  Sophia  d'Elbiac, 
notwithstanding  my  decided  aversion  to 
marriage,  in  quality  of  physician-extraordi- 
nary to  an  otherwise  incurable  madman, 
called  Alphonso  de  Riberac,  do  consent  to 
become  the  true  and  lawful  wife  of  the  said 
madman :  but  he  must  remember,  that  if  he 
should  happen  to  find  himself  less  happy 
than  he  thinks ;  if  I,  his  lawful  wife,  having  a 
great  love  for  liberty,  should  exercise  my 
liberty  in  any  unlawful  act,  he  has  nobody 
but  himself  to  thank  for  it, — *tis  all  the  na- 
tural chain  of  effects  from  his  and  your  un- 
heard-of persecutions." 

*'  What  do  I  hear? — Joke  not,  I  entreat. 
— ^You  consent  indeed  to  be  the  wife  of  Ri- 
berac ?" 

''  Yes,  my  dear  sister,  I  do  consent  to  be 
the  wife  of  Riberac ;  so  let  him  make  his. 
best  of  a  bad  bargain." 

*'  Ah,  Sophia,  how  you  overjoy  me !" 

^^  Let  Riberac  take  care  that  I  shall  not 
have  oversorrowed  mvself." 
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^^  No,  no ;  when  Iliberac  gives  you  cause 
of  complaint,  then  may  you  reproach  me 
indeed." 

*'  Well,  haste  and  tell  him  my  determina- 
tion, lest  if  it  be  delayed  a  moment  I  change 
my  mind ;  I  feel  already  three-quarters  of  an 
inclination  to  repent,  I  can  assure  you." 

At  this  moment  Perroni  and  Riberac  en- 
tered. Madame  de  Perroni  flew  up  to  her 
husband,  and  throwing  her  arms  round  him, 
*'  Now,  my  love,"  she  said,  "  you  see  me  in- 
deed the  happiest  of  women .  The  only  wish 
of  my  heart  that  has  remained  unfulfilled 
since  I  became  your  wife  is  at  length  ac- 
complished,— behold  the  future  bride  of  Ri- 
berac !" — and  she  immediately  related  all 
that  had  passed. 

Riberac,  though  half  wild  with  transport, 
c,^  could  yet  scarcely  believe  his  happiness,  till 
he  heard  it  confirmed  by  Mademoiselle d'El- 
biac  herself,  who  gave  him  her  hand  with  a 
charming  frankness,  promising  that  imme- 
diately on  their  return  to  Aries  the  marriage 
should  be  concluded. 
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Madame- de  Montalan  s  affair  was  not  ter- 
ipinated  altogetlier  so  peaceably.  Madame 
de  Saint  Alais  was  continually  importuning 
her  to  quit  Beaucaire;  while  she,  seeing 
plainly  through  the  secret  motive  of  this  im- 
portunity,— that  it  was  to  separate  her  from 
the  Marquis  de  Chalante^ — only  sought  pre- 
tences to  protract  the  time  of  her  departure. 
**  Madame  de  Montalan,"  said  this  mali- 
cious Jealous  mother,  this  envious  rival,^'are 
you  not  ashamed  of  paying  so  little  respect 
to  the  memoiy  of  a  husband  who  treated 
you  so  generously  ? — The  poor  man  came 
to  Beaucaire  on  purpose  to  amuse  you, 
where  he  was  soon  removed  out  of  the 
world,  God  knows  how, — and  now  you,  in^ 
stead  of  returning  home  to  pray  for  his  soul, 
remain  here  thinking  of  nothing  but  to 
please  Monsieur  de  Chalante.  You  are  yet 
too  young  to  act  for  yourself;  and  I  ought 
not  to  forget  that  I  am  your  mother^  since 
the  blame  of  your  misconduct  will  fall  upon 
me. 

'*  I  cannot  charge  myself  with  haying  dis- 
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obeyed  you,  madam/'  said  the  marchioness 
in  a  respectful  but  decided  tone,  **  in  any 
thing  that  was  reasonable  :  nay,  you  see  that 
I  even  show  forbearance  towards  your  in^ 
justice,  since  I  am  silent  upon  the  tacit  re- 
proaches you  are  pleased  to  throw  out 
against  me.  You  speak  as  if  I  had  been 
the  murderer  of  Monsieur  deAIontalan  : — I 
will  not  pretend  that  I  loved  him  as  I  should 
have  loved  a  man  of  my  own  choice,  and  of 
an  age  more  suited  to  my  own  ;  but  I  defy 
any  one  to  charge  me  with  ever  having  failed 
towards  him  in  any  of  the  duties  of  a  wife. 
Supposing  I  were  to  die  at  this  moment,  the 
world  might  with  much  more  colour  of  jus^ 
tice  impute  my  death  to  you  ; — during  the 
time  that  I  passed  with  my  husband  I  lived 
upon  much  better  terms  with  him  than  you 
have  ever  lived  with  me.  You  think  that  I 
ought  to  return  to  my  own  house :  if  nothing 
more  is  requisite  to  prevent  your  throwing 
unjust  blame  upon  me,  I  am  ready  to  set 
out  to-morrow;  hitherto  I  have  not  beeh 
able  to  do  it;  my  health  was  veiy  indifferent; 
o  5 
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my  carriage,  which  had  been  much  damaged, 
was  not  repaired,  and . . . ." 

"Monsieur  de  Chalante  would  not  per- 
mit you  to  go,"  interrupted  Madame  de 
Saint  Alais. 

"  Monsieur  de  Chalante  seems  a  terrible 
thorn  in  your  bosom,  madam,"  proceeded 
Madame  de  Montalan  :  "  but  I  am  not  so 
entirely  submissive  to  him  as  you  would  m- 
sinuate ;  and  if  he  had  presumed  to  lay  his 
commands  upon  me,  he  would  have  found 
that  he  was  very  ill  obeyed.  If,  however, 
you  would  have  me  fly  him,  I  will  not  pre- 
tend that  I  could  do  it,  neither  do  I  think 
that  I  ought  to  do  it.  And  you^  madam, 
who  recommend  it  so  much  to  me,  are  you 
so  exceedingly  disposed  to  avoid  him  .^" 

^'  A\Tiat  concern  is  that  of  yours  ?"  said 
Madame  de  Saint  Alais  :  **  Do  you  per- 
form your  duty,  and  leave  me  to  attend  to 
mine." 

**  You  seem,  madam,  to  seek  every  pos- 
sible occasion  to  quarrel  with  me,"  said  the 
marchioness  ;  "  and  your  chagrin  miscon- 
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strues  every  thing  I  say.  But  I  appeal  to 
your  own  friend  Madame  Calville,  whether 
you  have  not  found  me  submissive  to  your 

^invill,  even  more  perhaps  than  I  ought  to  have 
been.  In  compeUing  me  to  marry  Mon- 
sieur de  Montahm,  did  you  suppose  it  was  in 
your  power  to  drive  from  my  lieart  every 
sentiment  previously  fixed  there  ?  I  loved 
Monsieur  de  Chalante  at  the  moment  when 
you  made  a  sacrifice  of  me  to  my  late  hus- 
band. I  supported  this  trial  with  more  pa- 
tience than  would  have  been  found  in  many 

-.  ryoung  women  ;  but  I  wished  to  pass  my  life, 
if  possible,  without  reproach.  When  mar- 
ried, my  only  study  was  to  conform  myself 
to  my  husband's  ways ;  to  lead  such  a  life  as 
would  best  please  him  ;  and  his  generosity 
to  me  at  his  death  is  a  sufficient  proof  that 
he  was  satisfied  with  my  conduct.  But  my 
misfortune  is,  madam,  that  you  are  no  less 
susceptible  of  love  than  myself; — it  seems  to 
be  the  fate  of  our  family  to  view  Monsieur 
de  Chalante  with  eyes  of  partiality.  If  I  am 
the  unhappy  cause  of  his  not  answering 
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your  passion,  it  is  not  because  I  ever  prac- 
tised any  arts  to  gain  possession  of  his 
heart." 

'*  *Tis  he,  however,  who  is  the  occasion 
of  your  assuming  this  tone  of  insolence," 
exclaimed  Madame  de  Saint  Alais  with  a 
countenance  and  manner  more  resembling 
a  fury  than  a  human  being  ;  "  'tis  a  tone 
in  which  no  one  who  knows  how  to  respect 
themselves  would  address  a  mother.  But 
go  on,  complete  your  disgrace,  if  you  are 
determined  upon  it; — many  Monsieur  de 
Chalante  tomorrow,  since  your  desires  are 
so  very  urgent ;  my  vengeance  will  be  but 
the  sooner  completed." 

**  We  are  not  in  so  much  haste,"  an- 
swered the  marchioness  calmly.  **  But 
since  you  will  force  me  to  make  the  decla- 
ration, I  must  ingenuously  confess,  that, 
since  I  married  once  to  please  you,  I  shall 
probably  marry  the  second  time  to  please 
myself." 

^^*  There!  there!  Calville,"  said  the  mother 
more  infuriated  than  ever, — *' there!    do 
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you  hear  that  ? — Have  I  not  reared  a  pre- 
cious plant  ? — could  you  ever  have  supposed 
this?'' 

Madame  de  Calville  could  not  but  see 
on  which  side  of  the  controversy  the  justice 
lay ;  but  she  was  too  much  interested  in 
keeping  on  good  terms  with  Madame  de 
Saint  xVlais  to  speak  her  real  sentiments ; 
and  since  it  was  impossible  to  go  in  direct 
contradiction  to  them,  she  wisely  observed 
a  profound  silence. 

At  this  moment  the  Marquis  de  Chalante 
came  into  the  room.  "  Come,  come  hither, 
happy  lover,"  said  Madame  de  Saint  Alais 
almost  bursting  with  anger, — "  come,  re- 
ceive the  reward  of  all  your  sufferings  and 
constancy ! — come,  hear  your  cause  pleaded 
with  an  eloquence  almost  divine ! — come, 
hear  your  praises  sung  in  notes  that  would 
rival  even  the  Orphean  lyre. — If  Monsieur 
de  Montalan  had  bequeathed  you  his  wife 
by  will,  the  acquisition  could  not  have  been 
made  more  easily :  nay,  perhaps  there  might 
have  been  some  backwardness  shown  in  pay*. 
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ing  the  legacy.  Indeed  the  poor  man,  if 
he  had  made  you  such  a  bequest,  owed  you 
no  less  for  the  very  important  services  you 
rendered  him.  Truly  I  shall  return  to  Paris 
with  a  subject  for  a  tragedy.  My  daughter 
wheedles  her  husband  into  making  it  his 
own  proposal  that  he  should  carry  her  to 
Beaucaire^  where  she  appoints  to  meet  her 
lover ;  love  favouring  the  fond  couple,  in- 
spires the  lover  to  give  a  grand  entertain- 
ment, at  which  the  husband  over-  eats  him- 
self;  so  that  he  is  dispatched  in  two  days, 
and  the  lover  is  made  happy  by  receiving 
the  hand  of  the  widow.  Fine  stage-effect, 
indeed !" 

*'  If  you  bring  our  adventures  upon  the 
stage,  madam,"  said  the  Marquis  de  Cha- 
lante,  **  I  hope  you  will  not  forget  your  own 
part,  which  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
in  the  piece.  But  let  me  recommend  you  to 
be  silent  upon  the  subject;  the  virtue  of 
Madame  de  Montalan  is  superior  to  every 
thing  which  yoxir  resentment  could  inspii^ti : 
and  for  myself,  passionately  as  I  love  her. 
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far  be  from  rny  soul  the  idea  of  asking  any 
thing  which  might  depreciate  her  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world !  Instead  of  performing  dramas, 
you  would  do  better  to  summon  your  con- 
science before  any  confessor  that  could  be 
named,  supposing  him  a  man  of  real  worth 
and  respectability.  Do  not  force  us,  ma- 
dam, into  a  detail  which  would  do  you  no 
honour;  but  rather  endeavour  to  soothe 
us  into  setting  bounds  to  our  just  resent- 
ment." 

"  You  preach  me  a  very  fine  sermon,  sir," 
said  she ;  "  but  be  assured  you  do  not  yet 
know  me,  nor  are  you  actually  arrived  at  the 
point  you  imagine." 

Darmezan  here  entering  in  great  haste 
prevented  the  dispute  being  carried  further. 
He  came  to  announce  that  he  had  just  heard 
of  the  death  of  his  wdfe,  and  to  bring  letters 
to  Madame  de  Saint  Alais,  by  which  she 
was  informed  that  a  suit  of  considerable 
importance  was  commenced  against  her  at 
f  aris,  which  demanded  her  immediate  re- 
turn. Darmezan  then  desired  to  speak  with 
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h«r  in  private,  when  he  reminded  her  of  a 
contract  long  before  entered  into  between 
them,  the  ftdfibnent  of  which  he  now  re- 
quired ;  this  was  her  hand  in  marriage  in 
case  of  his  wife's  decease^  who  had  for  some 
time  been  in  a  dechning  state  of  health. 

Though  her  mind  could  never  have  been 
less  disposed  to  the  fulfilment  of  such  a  con- 
tract, yet,  as  the  agreement  was  unfortu- 
nately standing  in  black  and  white,  it  was 
impossi!)le  for  her  to  deny  it.  She  passed 
a  cruel  night,  nor  could  all  Darmezan's 
wealth  console  her  for  the  idea  of  being 
obliged  in  relinquish  the  Marquis  de  Cha- 
lante.  There  was,  howTver,  no  remedy  ; 
every  thing  imperiously  demanded  her  de- 
parture, and  slie  took  leave  of  her  daughter 
with  a  harshness  and  irritation  which  shock- 
ed every  one  who  witnessed  it.  Never  was 
*Fareweir  said  with  greater  satisfaction  than 
by  the  Marquis  de  Chalante  at  this  mo- 
ment. She  said  a  number  of  very  provoking 
things  to  hinij  but  he  had  sufficient  com- 
mand of  himself  not  to  answer  them.    In  a 
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month  after  her  arrival  at  Paris  she  became 
the  wife  of  Darm.ezan. 

Madame  de  Montalan  was  thus  happily 
emancipated,  and  at  the  expiration  of  a 
year  from  the  death  of  her  husband  she 
gave  her  hand  to  the  Marquis  de  Chalante. 
The  principal  part  of  this  year  was  spent 
by  the  latter  at  the  house  of  his  sister,  Ma- 
dame d'Arcilly,  in  Dauphine,  which  was 
not  far  from  the  chateau  de  Montalan. 
Madame  de  Chalante  the  mother  came  to 
her  son  s  wedding,  and  was  not  a  little  charm- 
ed with  the  wife  he  had  chosen.  After  his 
marriage  the  marquis  established  himself  in 
his  chateau  at  Beziers,  where  he  and  his 
marchioness  lived  in  a  state  of  the  utmost 
happiness,  ha^^ng  very  little  communication 
with  the  new  Madame  Darmezan. 

For  the  rest  of  the  company  to  whom 
the  reader  has  been  introduced,  he  must  be 
informed  that  Mademoiselle  d'Eibiac,  faith- 
ful to  her  promise,  at  her  return  to  Aries 
after  the  fair  of  Beaucaire,  was  united  to 
Riberac,  and  proved  to  him  a  most  affec- 
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tionate  wife,  though  unable  sometimes  to 
resist  a  joke  upon  his  former  love  and  suf- 
ferings. Monsieur  and  Madame  de  Per- 
roni  continued  constantly  and  warmly  at- 
tached to  each  other,  and  found  a  gr^at  in- 
crease of  happiness  in  the  society  of  their 
new  brother-in-law.  Verdezi  was  married 
to  her  Huguenot,  after  having  solemnly  re- 
turned to  his  religion ;  and  Mersan's  for- 
tune being  ample,  he  enabled  his  friend 
Miliere  to  purchase  an  absolution  from  the 
pope  for  having  carried  off  a  nun.  Thus 
he  and  his  Tori  w^ere  enabled  to  live  to- 
gether happily  in  the  bonds  of  Hymen. 
Both  those  couples  fixed  their  establish- 
ments in  the  province  of  Languedoc.  The 
respective  parties,  the  Chalantes,  the  Ri- 
beracs,  the  Perronis,  the  Mersans,  and  the 
Miliercsj — often  met;  and  one  of  their  chief 
amusements  on  all  such  occasions  was  to 
talk  over  with  delight  the  adventures  which 
had  befallen  them  at  the  fair  of  beau- 
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A    CHINESE    TALE. 


TsCHiNG-QuANG,  a  Chinese  emperor  of 
illustrious  memory,  was  once  seized  with 
an  extraordinary  fancy  to  come  at  an  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  true  character  of  a 
philosopher,  in  order  to  a  more  perfect  de- 
finition of  the  term,  about  which  he  con- 
fessed himself  much  perplexed.  It  may 
perhaps  appear  somewhat  singular  that  this 
term,  which  is  in  such  frequent  use,  should 
still  seem  to  the  monarch  of  ambiguous 
meaning.  Yet  when  we  reflect  with  how 
little  discrimination  it  is  commonly  applied, 
and  that  it  has  been  a  kind  of  compact 
among  mankind  to  consider  any  one  who 
chooses  to  usurp  the  appellation,  as  really 
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ft  philosopher,  Tsching-Quang's  doubts  will 
not  appear  unnatural. 

To  satisfy  them,  he  was  not  content  sim- 
ply to  have  recourse  to  the  ordinary  method 
of  consulting  a  dictionary  for  an  explana- 
tion of  the  term  ;  neither  did  he  conceive 
that  much  satisfaction  would  be  obtained 
by  diving  into  the  origin  of  language  to  seek 
for  its  proper  derivation.  Having  somewhat 
of  the  philosopher  himself  in  his  disposi- 
tion, without  being  conscious  of  it,  he  took 
another  course,  and  resolved  personally  to 
examine  the  pretensions  of  every  one  who 
assumed  the  title,  and  from  the  result  of  his 
investigation  to  form  his  own  judgement  of 
the  validity  of  their  claims  to  it. 

With  this  view  he  addressed  himself  to 
his  prime  minister  Tcheou-Kong  *,  a  man 
who,  notwithstanding  his  being  minister  to 
so  great  a  potentate,  was  a  person  of  the 

*  Kong  is  the  title  in  China  of  the  person  next  in 
rank  to  the  emperor ;  his  office  answers  very  much 
to  that  of  the  Vizier  in  Turkey. 
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strictest  honour  and  integrity,  and  had  no 
inconsiderable  share  of  common  sense;  who 
had  indeed,  like  his  master,  some  sparks  of 
the  philosopher  in  his  composition,  thoiigii 
not  pretending  to  it.  To  this  minister 
Tsching-Quang  addressed  himself,  and  or- 
dered him  to  issue  a  proclamation^  sum- 
moning every  man  throughout  his  extensive 
dominions,  who  laid  claim  to  the  title  of 
philosopher,  to  appear  witliin  a  certain  time 
before  his  imperial  throne. 

An  immense  number  of  persons  of  all 
ranks  and  descriptions,  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  now  thronged  to  the  capital,  and 
the  inns  at  Pekin  were  soon  completely 
filled  with  philosophers  waiting  to  present 
themselves  and  their  pretensions  before  their 
august  sovereign.  A  greater  concourse  of 
people  assembled  together  at  one  time  was 
not  remembered  by  the  oldest  person  living. 
The  crowd  of  Philosophers  was  indeed  so 
great,  that  scarcely  would  any  one  at  that 
moment  have  been  sufficiently  hardy  to  calf 
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in  question  the  claim  made  by  the  Chinese 
to  being  the  ivisest  nation  under  the  sun. 

The  first  person  presented  to  Tsching- 
Quang  was  the  celebrated  Cham-Sovi. — 
This  man,  deeply  impressed  with  his  own 
importance,  looked  down  with  ineffable  con- 
tempt upon  the  great  herd  of  his  philoso- 
phic brethren,  convinced  that  he  himself 
was  the  only  one  among  the  pretenders 
w^hose  merits  really  entitled  him  to  the  ap- 
pellation. He  had  written  more  than  a 
hundred  volumes  of  Commentaries  on  the 
laws  of  Conjucius,  by  which  he  expounded 
them  all  entirely  to  his  own  satisfaction, 
and  clearly  demonstrated  to  himself  that 
thev  formed  the  very  best  code  ever  bestowed 
upon  any  nation.  Proud  of  this  vast  achieve- 
ment, he  appeared  before  his  imperial  ma-: 
ster  with  the  fullest  confidence  in  his  own 
superior  merits.  He  harangued  \evy  elo- 
quently upon  his  extensive  talents,  upon  his 
vast  acquirements,  upon  the  profundity  of 
his  knowledge ; — boasted  much  of  the  nu- 
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meroas  productions  of  his  pen  and  the  vast 
additions  he  had  made  to  the  stock  of  use- 
ful Uterature  in  China  ; — nor  did  he  forget 
a  warm  eulogium  upon  his  own  philanthropy 
his  humiHty,  his  disinterestedness,  his  ex- 
tensive charities  and  exemplary  piety.  In 
conclusion  he  gave  His  Majesty  very  plainly 
to  understand  that  he  need  not  prosecute 
his  researches  any  further,  that  in  him  he 
had  found  the  object  he  wanted. 

The  emperor  listened  with  profound  at- 
tention, and  then  ordering  him  to  withdraw, 
inquired  of  those  around  (for  he  received 
the  philosophers  in  his  great  Hall  of  Au- 
dience, surrounded  by  all  the  officers  of  his 
household,  his  ministers,  and  a  large  train 
of  courtiers) — he  inquired  of  them  whether 
this  man  was  known  to  them,  and  how  far 
the  character  he  had  given  of  himself  was 
founded  in  truth. — Now  though  truth  is  not 
the  language  of  a  court,  and  of  this  Tsching- 
Quang  was  himself  aware,  yet  he  thought 
that  since  in  this  instance  no  one  was  in- 
terested in  concealing  the  truth,  perhaps  for 

VOL.  II.  p 
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4;he  sake  of  novelty  and  variety  they  might 
now  speak  it.  Nor  was  he  deceived, — the 
truth  was  spoken ;  and  this  testified  to  the 
falsity  of  the  pretensions  made; — that  Cham- 
"Sou  was  in  fact  proud,  vindictive,  quarrel- 
some, full  of  ambition,  vanity,  and  ostenta- 
tion, greedy  of  fame,  and  wholly  devoid  of 
courtesy  ^.  '*  Humph  !"  said  Tsching- 
Quang,  ''  a  philosopher  should  be  a  wise 
man, — I  cannot  see  much  wisdom  in  any 
of  these  attributes, — Cham-Sou  does  not 
Appear,  therefore,  to  be  a  philosopher ; — let 
him  depart." 

Cham-Sou  flew  into  a  terrible  rage 
when  he  heard  of  the  slight  put  upon  him 
by  the  emperor :    he   had  expected  to  be 

*  Courtesy  is  a  quality  held  in  particular  honour 
among  the  Chinese.  In  the  general  intercourse 
of  society  they  make  use  of  the  most  hyberbolical 
expressions  to  each  other,  while  they  use  equally 
Jiumiliating  ones  with  regard  to  themselves ;  and 
this  they  consider  as  the  extreme  of  politeness.  To 
be  wholly  devoid  of  courtesy  was  therefore  one  of 
the  strongest  reflections  that  could  be  cast  upon 
any  one. 
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raised  to  great  dignities  and  honours,  and 
he  found  himself  dismissed  with  contumely. 
— How  was  this  to  be  endured  ? — He  quit- 
ted the  court  in  the  utmost  indignation, 
and,  as  a  proof  of  his  philosophy,  vented 
his  spleen  in  a  severe  satire  against  his  so- 
vereigu.  The  emperor  regarded  it  as  the 
effusion  of  a  disappointed  man,  compas- 
sionated the  mortified  and  irritated  feelings 
by  which  it  was  dictated,  and  amused  him- 
self exceedingly  with  the  production. 

Cetse-e'  was  the  next  person  who  pre- 
sented himself  to  undergo  the  fiery  ordeal. 
He  was  a  great  metaphysician,  and  had  a 
very  happy  art  of  enveloping  what  is  in  it- 
self obscure,  in  tenfold  obscurity.  After 
this  fashion  he  had  written  several  works, 
all  of  deep  research,  but  not  of  the  least 
practical  utility ;  yet  he  thought  that  they 
had  only  therefore  the  stronger  claim  to  be 
considered  as  philosophical,  and  himself  as 
a  philosopher.  In  every  thing  he  wrote  his 
principal  aim  was  to  distinguish  himself  by 
some  striking  peculiarity  of  opinion^  as  it  was 
p2 
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beneath  a  philosopher  to  have  any  opinions 
in  common  with  the  great  herd  of  his  fel- 
low-creatures. In  this,  however,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  he  manifested  a  great  know- 
ledge of  mankind  ;  since  by  means  of  these 
peculiarities  he  acquired  a  reputation  which 
would  never  have  been  granted  to  his  merits. 
Though  it  was  impossible  his  writings  should'"' 
be  understood, — there  not  being  any  plan, 
method,  or  connexion  in  them, — or  that  they 
should  contribute  either  to  the  instruction 
or  amusement  of  the  reader, — yet  they  were 
read  by  every  l^ody,  principally  because  be- 
ing unintelligible  they  were  considered  as 
very  fine.  A  disgusting  pride  was  one  of 
the  most  prominent  features  of  his  mind; 
while  in  his  habits  and  manners  peculiarity 
was  his  aim,  no  less  than  in  his  writings : 
nay,  this  ridiculous  anibition  was  carried 
into  his  most  trivial  actions.  On  no  con- 
sideration would  he  dress  like  other  peo- 
ple, he  affected  a  peculiar  style  of  walking ; 
and  since  the  Chinese  in  general  eat  every 
thing  cold,  and  drink  their  liquors  hot,  he 
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chose  to  ciit  liis  meats  hot,  and  drink  his 
iquors  cold.  He  was  perpetually  haranguing 
on  the  supreme  contempt  with  which  he 
considered  mankind  in  general,  and  on  his 
perfect  indifference  to  the  opinions  they 
entertained  of  him  ;  yet  there  was  no  man 
more  eager  for  popular  applause,  or  v*'1k) 
could  less  endure  the  idea  that  he  and  his 
writings  were  not  the  subject  of  universal 
admiration.  So  much  was  he  infected  Avith 
that  very  common  disease  of  the  mind,  an 
insatiate  thirst  for  fame  and  notoriety,  that 
he  could  even  envy  a  malefactor  as  he  was 
led  to  execution,  because  the  attention  of 
the  whole  town  was  then  turned  upon  him. 
^ — ''  A  philosopher  !'*  said  Tsching-Quang, 
**  this  man  a  philosopher  ? — send  him  away, 
he  will  never  answer  my  purpose." 

The  Bonze '^  Ki-ong  was  the  third  in  or- 
der who  niade  his  appearance.  Though  the 
most  humble-minded  and  lowly  of  his  class, 
and   though    he    had    long   renounced   all 

*  A  Bonze  is  a  Chinese  or  Japanese  priest. 
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worldly  ideas,  yet  he  was  of  opinion  that 
the  honour  and  interests  of  religion  de- 
manded his  appearance  at  court  on  this  oc- 
casion. In  the  hiuniiity  of  his  heart  he 
considered  himself  as  a  model  of  all  the 
most  exalted  virtues ;  and  among  these  there 
was  none  upon  which  he  valued  himself 
more  highly  than  a  perfect  indifference,  nay 
contempt,  for  outward  show  and  vanity.  In 
his  dress  he  was  therefore  dirty  and  slo- 
venly to  an  excess  perfectly  revolting ;  and 
this  he  considered  as  the  extreme  of  piety 
and  philosophy.  He  affected  a  prodigious 
degree  of  solemnity  in  his  countenance  and 
deportment,  but  carried  it  so  far  beyond 
the  mark  that  it  became  perfectly  ludicrous. 
His  complexion  was  by  severe  fastings  and 
penances  turned  to  a  deep  yellow,  and  his 
skin  was  wrinkled  and  withered  like  an  ap- 
ple of  a  year  old  ; — his  limbs  were  in  a  per- 
petual state  of  contortion,  and  his  features 
were  continually  worked  into  the  most  hi- 
deous grimaces  ; — he  wore  very  long  nails 
which  had  a  deep  black  border,  and  on  these 
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he  peculiarly  prided  himself.  He  was  pro- 
foundly ignorant ;  and  had  lived  so  long  in 
entire  seclusion  from  the  world,  having  only 
himself  to  admire,  that  he  was  fully  con- 
vinced he  must  be  equally  the  object  of  ad- 
miration with  every  body  else. 

The  humility  of  his  heart  had  no  less  in- 
fluence on  the  opinions  he  entertained  of  the 
sect  to  which  he  belonged  (for  the  followers 
of  Fo*,  like  those  of  every  other  religion, 
are  divided  into  many  sects),  than  on  his 
opinion  of  his  own  virtues.  He  considered 
that  sect  as  the  only  one  favoured  by  the 
Divinity,  and  the  Bonzes  of  that  sect  as 
of  much  greater  importance  in  his  eyes 
than  those  of  any  other ;  while  himself,  he 
was  convinced,  was  the  most  favoured  of  all 
the  Bonzes.  Full  of  such  ideas,  valuing 
himself  thus  upon  being  the  peculiar  fa- 
vourite of  Fo,  how  could  he  suppose  but 
that  he  should  be  equally  the  object  of  the 
emperor's  favour  and  admiration  ? 

*  Fo  is  the  Supreme  Being  of  the  Chinese. 
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He  had  long  made  himself  conspicuous 
for  the  severity  with  which  he  observed  an 
endless  multitude  of  idle  and  superstitious 
ceremonials  ;  and  he  had  actually  continued 
with  unwearied  perseverance  to  stand, 
even  for  several  years,  on  the  same  spot, 
with  his  ^lead  rested  on  his  left  shoulder 
and  his  eye^  raised  to  heaven*.  Such  an 
instance  of  noliness,  he  could  not  doubt, 
had  acquired  him  peculiar  privileges,  and 
he  employed  them  in  treating  the  rest  of 
mankind  with  supreme  contempt,  in  giving 
way  to  a  censoriousness  which  knew  na 
bounds,  in  anathematizing  all  sects  but 
his  own,  and  in  seeking  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  his  own  by  their  destruction.  He 
Ivas  perpetually  extolling  his  own  insignifi-^ 
cant  person 'j-,  and  boasting  of  his  great  ac- 


*  Similar  instances  of  devotional  fanaticism  mciy 
be  found  recorded  in  many  accounts  of  travels  in 
the  East. 

f  One  of  the  instances  of  persons  from  an  idea  of 
courtesy  speaking  in  disparaging  terms  of  themselves' 
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tions  ;  insinuating  very  plainly  that  he  es- 
teemed them  worthy  of  being  recorded  in 
the  archives  of  the  nation  :  nay,  that  he 
should  consider  it  as  the  greatest  injustice 
if  thev  were  not  so. 

Such  was  the  specimen  of  holiness — the 
pretender  to  being  a  true  philosopher — who 
now  presented  himself  before  Tsching- 
Quang,  not  doubting  but  that  his  Imperial 
Majesty  would  immediately  recognise  in  him 
the  character  he  assumed,  and  acknowledge 
him  as  the  very  essence  and  model  of  pura 
philosophy.  The  emperor  had  sufficient 
forbearance  to  listen  patiently  to  his  long 
and  elaborate  display  of  his  pretensions,  and 
to  look  at  his  nails  ;  after  which  he  had  the 
goodness  to  order  that  he  should  be  put 
under  the  care  of  his  physician,  in  hopes 
that  by  proper  treatment  his  reason  and  un- 
derstanding might  in  time  be  restored  to 
him. 

is,  their  talking  so  commonly  of  their  own  insignifi- 
cant person.  Even  the  emperor  himself  makes  use 
of  the  expression. 

p5 
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He  was  succeeded  by  a  mandarin,  who 
came  running  exceedingly  out  of   breath, 
and,  having  bowed  his  head  nineteen  times 
to  the  groimd,  said  ;  "  Exalted  son  of  Hea- 
ven*, behold  in  me  the  man  you  seek;  be- 
hold in  me  alone  a  true  philosopher.    I  am 
occupied  entirely  with  the  care  of  seeking 
how  to  live,  it  is  the  only  concern  I  have  at 
heart.   I  refer  every  thing  to  myself,  as  the 
centre  of  the  universe, — I  know  of  no  other 
being  in  the  universe  but  myself, — I  consi- 
der every  thing  I  see  around  me  as  created 
for  my  use  alone.     I  have  acquired  what  I 
esteem  the  most  important  of  all  attain- 
ments— the  art  of  being  insensible  to  every 
thing  that  might  occasion  me  an  unpleasant 
feeling.  I  have  studied  pleasure  as  a  science 
— I  have  determined  that  uninterrupted  re- 
pose is  the  highest  possible  happiness,  and 
I  enjoy  myself  in  a  sort  of  non-existence. 
By  these  means  my  corporeal  powers  are 

*  This  is  one  of  many  hyperbolical  ways  of  ad- 
dressing their  sovereign  in  use  among  the  Chinese. 
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Spared,  for  I  feel  that  they  become  ex- 
hausted and  dull  if  my  faculties  are  exerted 
on  extraneous  subjects.  In  short,  I  live  for 
myself  alone." 

Thus  spake  this  great  man  ;  while  his 
triple  chhi*  bore  testimony  to  his  good 
health,  and  to  the  ease  in  whicli  he  in- 
dulged himself.  It  must  be  acknowledged 
that  they  were  rather  mandarin -like  ideas 
of  philosophy.  It  so  happened,  however, 
that  they  did  not  altogether  accord  witli  the 
ideas  of  the  emperor,  who  with  an  impulse 
of  impatience  and  indignation  said ;  '^  Away 
with  that  absurd  and  disgusting  egotist !" 

Many  others  passed  in  like  manner  in 
review  before  Tsching-Quang. — One  found- 
ed his  claims  on  his  profound  ignorance, 
another  on  his  extraordinary  erudition  ; — 
one  on  his  abstemiousness,  another  on  his 
refined  love  of  good  cheer  ; — one  on  his  pa- 

*  To  be  fat  is  a  property  which  attracts  great  re- 
spect in  China.  A  mandarin  with  a  triple  chin  is  re- 
garded with  much  greater  homage  than  he  who  has 
only  a  doulk  one. 
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tient  endurance  of  wrongs,  another  on  his 
honest  indignation  at  the  vices  of  mankind ; 
which  heing  interpreted,  signified  in  the  one 
case  a  weak  pusillanimity,  in  the  other  a 
vindictive  and  irascihle  spirit: — one  urged 
his  contempt  of  money,  another  his  prudent 
care  of  it;  of  these  the  former  was  a  prodi- 
gal spendthrift,  the  latter  a  niggardly  miser. 
But,  among  all,  none  answered  the  ideas  of 
the  sovereign — All  were  rejected,  as  failing  in 
their  claims  to  be  true  philosophers.  Even 
among  the  literati  of  Pekin,  who  amounted 
to  forty  thousand,  all  deep  studiers  of  the 
art  of  reasoning,  all  profound  investigators 
of  nature  and  her  works,  all  ardent  cultiva- 
tors of  the  sciences,  even  the  most  abstruse  ; 
—not  one^  even  among  these  forty  thou- 
sand, but  when  weighed  in  the  balance 
which  the  emperor  had  formed  to  himself 
was  found  wanting.  Was  this  the  fault  of 
the  monarch,  or  of  his  subjects  ? — I  leave  to 
others  to  determine  that  question,  I  only 
state  the  fact. 

['  How!"  saidTsching-Quang,  ^*is  there 
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not  throiighout  my  extensive  dominions 
one  philosopher  such  as  I  have  framed  the 
character  to  myself? — Surely  tliis  is  im- 
possible.^— Among  between  three  and  four 
hundred  millions  of  reasonable  beings,  can- 
not a  single  philosopher  be  found? — I  can- 
not believe  it. — I  am  sure  that  if  the  proper 
means  were  taken  I  should  at  last  be  srati-- 
fied. — But  what  are  those  means  ?-r-My 
proclamation  has  been  of  no  avail :  per- 
haps it  has  never  reached  the  remoter  parts 
of  the  country  ? — One  thing  alone  remains 
to  be  done, — let  us  go  ourselves  in  search 
of  the  treasure  ; — great  treasures  are  not  to 
be  found  but  by  eagar  research." 

This  was  soon  resolved  on.  The  emperor 
committed  the  government  of  the  kingdom 
to  his  brother,  and  set  out  in  a  humble  at- 
tire the  better  to  conceal  his  rank, — since 
he  thought  his  success  would  be  gi-eatly  im- 
peded by  that  being  known, — accompanied 
only  by  his  excellent  minister  Tcheou-Kong 
and  two  other  favourites,  resolved  not  to 
return  till  the  object  of  his  journey  was  at- 
tained. 
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The  travellers  proceeded  on  their  pil- 
grimage till  they  had  traversed  the  greatest 
part  of  China,  and  were  arrived  within  sight 
of  the  Great  Wall,  an  object  which  must 
strike  every  one  that  sees  it  with  the  utmost 
astonishment.  As  yet  they  had  not  fallen 
in  with  any  thing  which  could  occasion  a 
suspension  of  their  labours^  though  false 
hopes  had  more  than  once  been  held  out 
to  them.  One  day  in  passing  through  a 
delicious  valley,  they  spied  a  man  sitting  by 
the  side  of  a  rivulet,  with  a  piece  of  bread 
and  some  wild  salad  which  he  was  eating, 
and  ever  and  anon  he  dipped  his  hand  into 
the  stream  and  drank  water  out  of  the  hol- 
low of  it.  "  Surely,"  said  one  of  the  fa- 
vourites, *'  Your  Majesty  is  now  about  to  be 
satisfied ;  the  great  Confucius,  among  his 
maxims,  says  that  he  is  the  luisest  man  ivho 
best  knoivs  how  to  restrain  his  luants; — is 
not  this  man  then  wise  .^ — is  he  not  a  True 
Philosopher?'" 

**  Let  us  accost  him  and  put  him  to  the 
proof,"  said  Tsching-Quang. 

They  did  so.    He  was  an  unhappy  idiot, 
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who  only  stared  in  their  fiices  with  a  broad 
grin  and  ran  away. 

On  another  occasion  they  found  a  large 
group  of  people  assembled  in  a  field,  list- 
ening to  a  man  who  was  haranguing  them 
with  great    eloquence,  while  they  seemed 
eagerly  to  imbibe  the  wholesome  instruction 
he  was  lavishly  dealing  to  them.  He  talked 
much  of  the    emptiness  and  vanity  of  all 
that  passes  in  the  world  for  pleasure ;  de- 
scanted with  ardour  on  the  admirable  vir- 
tues  of  temperance  and   sobriety  ;    while 
there  was  a  simplicity  in  his  dress,  and  an 
air  of  candour  in  his  whole  demeanour,  that 
at  once  engaged  the  attention  and  interest- 
ed the  hearts  of  all  who  heard  him.   **  Praise 
be  to  Fol"  said  Tsching-Quang  to  his  mi- 
nister,  "  I  have  found  the  man  at  last." — 
But  these  words  were  scarcely  uttered  when 
a  posse  came  running    up  calling    aloud, 
**  Seize  the  demure  old  hypocrite,  and  take 
care  he  does  not  escape  l" 

The  emperor  was  surprised  and  shocked : 
he  inquired  what  had  been  the  man's  of- 
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fence  ;  when  he  was  informed  that  on  the 
day  before,  after  a  discourt^e  similar  to  what 
he  had  then  dehvered,  he  had  got  exceed- 
ingly drunk,  fought  with  another  man  till 
he  had  hurt  him  very  severely,  and  then  ran 
away  with  his  wife.  For  these  misdemea- 
nours the  officers  of  justice  pursued,  and  had 
now  apprehended  him.  **  I  do  not  think 
he  is  a  philosopher,"  said  Tsching-Quang, 
*'  let  us  proceed  on  our  way." 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  Great  Wall, 
the  attention  of  the  travellers  was  attracted 
by  a  cottage  strangely  situated  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a  considerable  eminence,  in  a  naked, 
barren,  and  dreary  v/aste,  and  which  had 
every  appearance  of  being  uninhabited.  On 
inquiry  in  the  neighbourhood  they  were  in- 
formed that  it  was  the  abode  of  a  philoso- 
pher.— '*  Ah  !"  said  Tsching-Quang,  "  are 
then  my  labours  at  length  near  a  close  ? 
Did  I  not  judge  rightly  that  my  proclama- 
tion might  not  have  reached  the  distant 
parts  of  my  dominions,  and  that  in  sonke 
remote  corner  I  should  find  the  object  which 
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I  had  invited  in  vain  to  my  capital  ? — Come, 
let  us  ascend  the  hill  and  make  ourselves 
better  acquainted  v/ith  this  gem." 

He  immediately  began  the  ascent  with 
the  utmost  eagerness,  followed  by  his  three 
companions,  none  of  whom  were  sorry  to 
find  their  journey  near  an  end,  since  they 
began  to  be  rather  weary  of  it,  not  feeling 
altogether  the  same  ardour  in  tlic  cause  as 
their  master.  As  they  approached  the  house, 
a  person  of  a  very  wild  and  savage  appear- 
ance rushed  out  hastily,  and  ran  towards 
them,  crying  out,  "Away,  away,  men! — be- 
gone, fly  from  this  place!  what  concern 
have  you  here?  what  is  it  you  seek? — 
Would  you  render  even  this  asylum  hateful 
to  me?  would  you  rob  me  of  the  little  all 
which  I  have  to  support  nature? — deprive 
me  of  that  which  even  the  wild  beasts  for- 
bear to  molest?" 

The  curiosity  of  the  monarch  was  ex- 
tremely excited  by  this  strange  reception ; 
not  tliat  he  thought  there  was  anything  in 
it  very  philosophic.     "  For  none  of  these 
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things  do  we  come,  stranger,"  he  ansv/erec! 
calmly;  "  we  have  no  wish  to  disturb  your 
retirement ;  we  are  travellers  come  from 
afar  in  search  of  a  philosopher,  and  were  in- 
formed that  here  we  should  find  one." 

"  You  are  gi-eat  fools  yourselves,"  replied 
the  savage,  "and  they  that  sent  you  hither  are 
still  greater.  They  may  call  me  a  philosopher 
if  they  please ;  and  so  I  am,  if  that  name  be- 
longs to  one  who  holds  the  whole  human  race 
in  the  most  determined  abhorrence ; — there 
is  not  another  being  in  the  universe  that  l^ates 
the  sight  of  man  as  I  do : — O  that  they  had 
but  one  head,  that  I  might  be  gratified  with 
annihilating  them  all  at  one  stroke !  I  have 
now  inhabited  this  desolate  spot  for  twenty 
years,  and  have  constantly  offered  up  my 
curses  to  Fo  that  he  would  not  make  me  the 
instrument  of  some  signal  act  of  his  aven- 
ging justice  upon  theuTetchcd  sons  of  earth. 
— Away! — ^begone  this  moment^  or  expect 
to  have  your  hearts  pierced  through  with 
these  arrows  which  I  employ  against  the 
animals  that  serve  to  support  my  wretched 
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existence. — Away,  I  say,  and  thank  my  for- 
bearance that  my  vengeance  was  not  wreak- 
ed upon  you  at  the  first  moment  you  ap- 
peared near  my  door,  vrithout  a  word  of 
parley."  And  so  saying,  he  rushed  back 
into  his  cottage. 

"  Alas !"  said  the  amiable  monarch, 
v,iiilc  tears  of  compasblon  stole  insensibly 
down  his  cheeks,  **how  much  is  this  poor 
creature  to  be  pitied !  He  must  undoubted- 
ly have  experienced  very  heavy  calamities 
ere  he  could  have  arrived  at  such  a  state ; 
— can  there  be  throughout  my  dominions  a 
more  unhappy  sufferer  ? — I  certainly  must 
have  fulfilled  the  duties  of  my  station  very 
negligently,  or  he  never  could  have  arrived 
at  this  state : — that  government  must  be  bad 
where  misery  like  this  is  to  be  found,  where 
any  one  can  have  been  driven  to  such  an 
extremity.  His  case  deserves  our  utmost 
pity  and  attention,  and  they  shall  be  his. — 
}3ut  how  is  it  that  he  has  tlie  reputation  of 
being  a  philosopher  ? — An  exasperated  de- 
spairing misanthrope  he  is  indetd — but   a 
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philosopher  ! — Come,  my  friends,  let  us 
descend  the  hill." 

They  proceeded  on  till  they  arrived  at 
one  of  the  most  considerable  towns  in 
China,  v^here  they  heard  nothing  talked  of 
but  a  very  great  man,  whose  writings  were 
alike  the  ornament  of  the  age  and  the 
countiy  in  which  he  lived.  The  subject  of 
morals  was  that  to  which  his  laborious  re- 
searches had  been  principally  directed,  and 
he  had  just  completed  a  voluminous  trea- 
tise upon  the  Five  Duties ;  for  this  was 
the  number  under  which  he  arranged  the 
duties  of  mankind  towards  their  Creator 
and  towards  each  other. 

"  How  is  it,"  saidTsching-Quang,  *^that 
the  fame  of  this  man,  who  is  so  bright  an 
ornament  to  Ms  age  and  covntry,  has  never 
reached  our  capital  ? — ^'tis  indeed  a  great 
reflection  upon  me  and  my  people.  Why 
did  he  not  appear  at  court  with  the  other 
philosophers  .^— Ah,  I  see  that  my  procla- 
mation was  of  little  avail,  that  I  have  done 
right  to  take  the  research  upon  myself. — 
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Let  us  present  ourselves  before  him  without 
delay." 

The  travellers  were  then  introduced  to 
Quci-Fong,  which  was  the  name  of  this  ex- 
traordinary genius.  Tsching-Quang  found 
him  indeed  a  person  of  great  learning ;  and 
on  examining  his  writings,  the  principles 
they  contained  seemed  the  very  inspirations 
of  truth  itself.  The  beauty  and  excellence 
of  virtue  were  every  where  placed  in  their 
most  prominent  and  most  amiable  light ; 
the  love  of  harmony  and  order  was  every 
where  most  warmly  recommended,  with  a 
strict  reverence  for  and  obedience  to  the 
laws. 

"  Now,  indeed/'  said  the  monarch,  "may 
my  praises  be  given  to  Fo, — now,  indeed, 
has  he  rewarded  my  patience  and  perseve- 
rance,— now,  indeed,  is  the  object  of  my  re- 
search attained  ;— I  can  no  longer  be  mis- 
taken, this  man  is  truly  a  philosopher." 
He  was  on  the  point  even  of  ordering  pre- 
parations to  be  made  for  his  return  to  his 
capital,  whither  he  intended  to  invite  the 
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great  Quci-Fong  to  accompany  hliii,  and 
remain  near  his  person,  that  he  might  im- 
bibe wholesome  lessons  at  the  fountain  of 
^so  able  an  instructor.  Tcheou -Kong,  how- 
ever, suggested  that  it  would  perhaps  be 
SLS  well  to  suspend  his  final  judgement  for 
a  few  days,  till,  on  closer  inquiry  into  the 
character  of  Quci-Fong,  he  might  be  as- 
sured that  he  was  not  mistaken. 

Tliese  inquiries  were  pursued  ;  when  the 
monarch  found  to  his  no  small  mortification 
that  this  man,  in  recommending  virtue, 
order,  and  obedience  to  the  laws,  had  been 
the  leader  of  a  popular  insurrection  which 
had  broken  cut  some  years  before  in  another 
part  of  the  country  ;  and,  being  in  conse- 
quence obhged  to  fly,  had  sought  an  asylum 
.in  that  town,  where  it  was  generally  believed 
he  only  waited  for  a  favourable  opportunity 
to  repeat  his  offence.  *'  Am  I  then  always 
to  be  deceived  .^"  exclaimed Tsching-Quang. 
— **  Away  !  I  will  search  no  further,  I  will 
no  longer  court  mortification  and  disap- 
pointment ;" — and   he   ordered   his    three 
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companions  immediately  to  prepare  for  their 
return  to  the  metropolis. 

*' Exalted  son  of  Heaven!"  said  the  two 
favourites,  "you  are  in  the  right — Your 
Majesty  may  now  be  satisfied  that  the  phse- 
nomenon  of  nature  which  you  have  so  anx- 
iously sought,  is  not  any  where  to  be  found. 
Had  such  a  being  as  a  True  Philosopher 
existed  in  the  world,  it  is  impossible  he 
could  so  long  have  eluded  your  search.  Be 
assured  then,  that  the  idea  is  a  mere  chimae- 
ra,  and  that  the  Exalted  Son  of  Heaven, 
chasing  it  from  his  imagination,  may  leave 
it  to  occupy  the  fancies  of  the  iveak  sojis 
of  earth.'' 

'  But  Tcheou-Kong  was  of  different  sen- 
timents. "May  it  please  the  exalted  son 
of  Heaven,"  he  said,  "  to  observe  that  hi- 
therto we  have  seen  none  but  those  who 
called  themselves  philosophers,  or  were 
called  so  by  others ; — that  we  have  travelled 
only  along  high  roads,  and  visited  large 
towns ; — suppose  we  were  to  turn  aside  into 
unfrecjuented  paths,  and  try  whether  among 
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them  we  inlglit  not  be  more  successful: — 
See  here  is  a  lovely  sequestered  green  lane, — 
how  if  we  were  immediately  to  commence 
the  experiment  ?" 

Tsching-Quang  made  no  answer,  but, 
suifering  liis  minister  to  take  the  lead,  fol- 
lowed him  in  silence  ;  the  two  favourites 
bringing  up  the  rear,  not  extremely  pleased 
with  Tcheou-Kong  for  protracting  labours 
which  they  had  hoped  were  near  their 
close. 

They  pursued  their  course  for  half  a  day, 
wlien  tlity  approached  a  little  cottage,  re- 
markable for  its  neatness  and  simplicity,  in 
a  situation  indescribably  beautiful.  In- 
quiring of  a  peasant  at  work  in  a  field  near 
it.  To  whom  that  cottage  belonged  ?  he  an- 
swered — "  To  a  singular  old  man,  one 
whom  nothing  can  put  out  of  temper.  A 
thousand  tricks  are  perpetually  played  him 
by  the  neighbours  around, — and  how  do 
you  think  he  revenges  himself  .^" 

*'  Speak !"  said  Tsching-Quang  eagerly — 
**  I  am  impatient  to  know." 
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**  By  doing  them  all  the  good  that  lies  in 
his  power  :  therefore,  though  they  plague 
him,  they  can't  help  loving  him. — But  I  do 
not  know  much  about  him,  for  I  have  not 
lived  here  long."  No  more  was  requisite 
to  excite  in  the  emperor  the  most  ardent 
desire  to  become  better  acquainted  with  this 
singular  being — witli  one  who  took  a  me- 
thod so  unprecedented  of  revenging  himself 
for  ill  treatment. 

Proceeding  to  his  humble  dwelling,  they 
found  it  surrounded  by  beautiful  little  fields ; 
while  the  charms  of  modest  nature,  every 
where  suffered  to  display  themselves  un- 
molested, spoke  the  tranquil  and  heavenly 
character  of  the  owner.  His  benevolence 
towards  his  fellow-creatures,  and  wishes  to 
contribute  to  their  enjoyments,  w^ere  even 
carried  so  far,  that  arbours  had  been  made 
by  him,  near  the  coolest  and  clearest 
springs,  round  which  vines  were  planted,  to 
afford  the  means  of  rest  and  refreshment  to 
the  weary  traveller.  At  the  door  of  the 
courtage  were    a    number  of  poor   people, 
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among  whom  the  ovvner  was  making  a  li- 
beral distribution  of  rice. 

The  empercr  would  not  interrupt  this 
benevolent  donation,  but  paused  awhile  ere 
he  attempted  to  enter  the  cottage.  When  he 
went  in,  he  found  the  venerable  inhabitant, 
who  appeared  about  eighty  years  of  age, 
upon  his  knees,  addressing  the  following 
prayer  to  the  mighty  ruler  of  the  universe : 
— ^*  O  God  of  gods,  what  gratitude  does 
thy  servant  owe  thee !  Tliou  hast  preserved 
me  amidst  the  temptations  of  riches,  amidst 
the  dangers  attendant  on  an  exalted  station. 
— I  have  now  but  a  slender  subsistence ; 
but  thou  hast  diffused  over  my  soul  the 
sweet  balm  of  content,  thou  hast  given  me 
a  heart  to  share  even  my  little  with  my  still 
poorer  brethren.  Continue^  O  Mighty 
Power  !  these  blessings  to  me,  if  it  be  thy 
will;  if  not,  bestow  upon  me  fortitude  to 
endure  with  patience  any  further  change  in 
my  situation  which  it  may  seem  good  to 
thee  to  make. — Let  my  prayers  be  offered 
up  to  thee  for  my  dear  country !  Continue, 
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I  implore  thee,  to  diffuse  thy  blessings  over 
it — Crown  with  prosperity  our  dearest  sove- 
reign ;  and  grant  that  my  children  may  be 
found  worthy  to  serve  him,  their  country, 
and  the  whole  human  race;  while  they  never 
cease  to  pay  their  humblest  adorations  to 
thee!  Permit  me,  Mighty  Fo!  to  die  at 
last  in  the  bosom  of  my  beloved  family,  and 
to  be  affectionately  remembered  by  them, 
while  I  am  wholly  forgotten  by  the  world !" 

The  good  old  man  was  so  absorbed  in 
his  devotions  that  he  did  not  perceive  the 
entrance  of  Tsching-Quang.  The  latter 
would  not  interrupt  him';  but  looked  on  in 
silence,  and  lost  not  a  syllable  of  his  affect- 
ing orisons.  Tsou-y  (for  that  was  his  name) 
as  he  rose  up  from  his  knees  perceived  his 
visitors^  and  addressed  them :  ^*  What  mo- 
tive, worthy  pilgrims,  brings  you  thus  far 
out  of  your  way  ?" 

'*  An  ardent  desire,"  answered  the  empe- 
ror, "  to  discover  the  residence  of  genuine 
wisdom  and  virtue." 

"  Ahl"  replied  the  modest  old  man,  *^  I 
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am  afraid  you  will  not  find  these  two  un- 
usual treasures  here.  You  will  see  only  an 
example  of  that  happy  mediocrity  which 
places  man  in  his  natural  situation.  But 
say,  in  what  way  can  I  serve  you  ? — let  us 
but  know  your  wants,  we  will  endeavour  to 
administer  to  them  as  far  as  the  means 
Heaven  has  committed  to  us  will  permit." 

He  then  called  his  four  sons,  who  were  at 
work  in  his  fields  and  gardens ;  and  they  im- 
mediately bringing  their  choicest  fruits  and 
flowers,  presented  them  to  the  emperor  and 
his  companions,  not  knowing  Vv'ho  tliey 
were : — but  among  the  Chinese  there  is  no 
necessity  for  a  man  to  be  able  to  display  a 
long  string  of  titles^,  or  to  prove  himself 
high-born  or  wealthy,  to  be  thought  entitled 
to  hospitality.  We  have  already  observed, 
that  in  this  country  courteousness,  without 
any  respect  of  persons,  is  considered  as  one 
of  the  first  virtues  of  society. 

The  table  being  spread,  the  host  offered 
a  short  thanksgiving  to  Fo^  and  then  the 
company  seated  themselves  around  it.    The 
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emperor  could  not  sufficiently  admire  the 
hospitality  and  sociability  which  reigned 
among  this  honest  man  and  his  family,  so 
correspondent  with  tlie  serenity  and  bene- 
volence that  beamed  on  his  venerable  coun- 
tenance— *'  How  long  have  you  inhabited 
this  spot,  father?"  he  asked. 

'*  Almost  forty  years,"  replied  Tsou-y. 
'*  I  live  here  unknown  and  unthought-of, 
endeavouring  to  do  as  much  good  as  my 
slender  means  will  permit,  and  to  think  as 
little  as  possible  of  my  past  misfortunes.  I 
have  but  one  wish — that  my  power  of  as- 
sisting those  whom  I  would  gladly  support 
were  more  ample." 

"  You  have  been  unfortunate  then  ?''  said 
the  emperor. 

''  So,  at  least,  it  would  appear  to  some 
people,"  replied  Tsou-y.  ''  I,  however,  think 
myself  infinitely  indebted  to  my  misfor- 
tunes ;  since  they  have  taught  me  patience 
and  fortitude  ;  since  they  have  inspired  me 
with  sensibility  and  compassion  towards  my 
fellow-creatures,  and  opened  to  me  the  am- 
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plest  sources  of  every  mental  enjoyment. 
If  I  had  not  been  assailed  bv  misfortunes,  I 
should  never  have  learnt  to  knov/  my  ov/n 
heart,  nor  have  been  blessed  with  the  feel- 
ing of  delight  afforded  by  assuaging  the  suf- 
ferings of  others,  by  administering  to  them 
the  gentle  balm  of  compassion  and  conso- 
lation." 

"  What  were  the  misfortunes  you  en- 
dured, and  whence  did  they  arise  .^"  asked 
Tsching-Quang. 

"I  was  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  de- 
ceased emperor/'  answered  Tsou-y. 

*^  You  !**  interrupted  the  emperor. 

**  Even  so,"  said  Tsou-y. — "  I  laboured 
earnestly  to  deserve  his  confidence ;  no  one 
could  be  more  anxious  to  serve  him  faiths 
fully;  but  envy  looked  on  with  a  baleful  eye, 
and  calumny  interposed  her  insidious  arts 
between  me  and  my  sovereign.  Few  can  tell 
how  difficult  a  thing  it  is  for  princes  to  come 
at  the  truth  ;  I  know  it  by  sad  experience : 
— notwithstanding  my  fidelity,  the  calumnies 
of  my  enemies  prevailed  ,  I  fell  a  sacrifice 
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to  them,  and  was  deprived  of  all  my  em- 
ployments, with  the  greatest  part  of  my 
fortune." 

**  Conld  the  virtuous  Quang  be  guilty  of 
such  injustice  ?"  said  the  emperor. 

"  Arraign  him  not,"  said  Tsou-y.  "  The 
great  are  commonly  much  rather  to  be 
pitied  than  condemned.  My  case  was  a 
proof  of  it.  As  the  matter  v/as  represented 
to  the  emperor,  and  he  had  no  means  of 
knowing  the  falsehood  of  the  representa- 
tions, such  a  veil  of  truth  was  thrown  over 
them,  it  was  impossible  they  should  even  be 
suspected ; — -this  being  the  case,  he  never 
showed  himself  more  truly  the  image  of  Fo 
than  in  the  conduct  he  observed.  Ah ! 
though  suffering  so  severely  under  his  dis- 
pleasure, at  no  period  was  my  sovereign 
more  dear  to  me." 

Here  tears  stole  involuntarily  down  the 
cheeks  of  the  good  old  man ;  while  the  em- 
peror, deeply  affected,  said  in  a  half-suffo- 
cated voice,    *'  Venerable  man,  you  weep  P 

*'  I  do  indeed,"  answered  Tsou-y:  "but  it 
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is  not  In  anger  at  my  sovereign^  it  is  net  at 
the  thought  of  my  own  losses  and  disgraces, 
— it  is  at  the  idea  that  so  good  a  man  was  so 
cruelly  deceived — at  the  idea  that  there  were 
hearts  capable  of  thus  imposing  upon  him. 
-With  the  wreck  of  my  fortune  I  bought 
this  little  spot,  and  built  this  house,  which, 
though  small^  does  not  wholly  preclude  me 
from  exercising  the  rights  of  hospitality  to- 
wards strangers.  The  filial  affection  of  my 
sons  is  an  inexhaustible  source  of  consola- 
tion and  happiness  to  me,  and  in  the  bless- 
ings of  their  society  all  former  troubles  are 
forgotten.  Our  principal  employment  is  to 
cultivate  our  land ;  our  recreations  are  the 
study  of  Nature,  and  of  such  sciences  as 
may  enable  us  to  be  of  the  most  use  to  man- 
kind." 

"  Did  the  emperor  die  without  having 
repaired  his  injustice  to  you  .'^"  asked 
Tsching-Quang  with  gi*eat  emotion. 

^'  He  was  a  man,"  answered  Tsou-y:  *'  he 
had  no  means  of  ever  knowing  that  he  had 
been  unjust, — ^what  then  did  he  owe  me  ?  I 
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shall  never  cease  to  revere  his  memory,  nor 
ever  forget  in  my  prayers  to  Fo  an  earnest 
petition  that  his  choicest  blessings  may  be 
showered  upon  his  son." 

**  His  son  will  one  day  recall  and  love 
you,"  said  Tsching-Quang  in  a  broken  voice, 
turning  away  his  face  to  conceal  the  tears 
which  he  could  not  restrain. 

"  Oh  no!  never  shall  I  return  to  the 
court,"  said  Tsou-y  very  earnestly.  "  Here 
will  my  last  days  be  spent ;  on  this  spot  shall 
I  die;  and  all  I  ask  of  Fo,  is,  that  my  sons 
may  never  be  tempted  to  quit  it ;  that  they 
and  their  sons  and  their  sons'  sons  may 
never  grow  insensible  to  the  sweets  of  a  life 
of  solitude  and  seclusion ;  that  their  eyes 
may  always  be  directed  towards  my  grave; 
that  their  dust  may  be  ever  mingled  with 
mine  ;  that  they  may  constantly  be  enabled, 
by  cultivating  habits  of  simplicity  and  fru- 
gality, by  living  on  the  labour  of  their  own 
hands,  and  the  fruits  which  the  bounteous 
earth  shall  yield  them,  to  shed  their  bless - 
a5 
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ings  around  them  like  the  benignant  dews 
that  moisten  and  fertilize  the  soil." 

*'  Yet  tell  me  one  thing/'  said  the  empe- 
ror, '^How  is  it  that  your  name  is  not  more 
celebrated  in  the  world  ?'* 

*^  I  make  no  pretensions  to  fame,"  said 
Tsou-y;  "and  I  consider  the  obscurity  in 
which  I  live,  unnoticed  and  unknown,  as  one 
of  my  strongest  subjects  of  gratitude  to  Fo. 
How  infinitely  preferable  is  this  obscurity  to 
empty  grandeur  and  factitious  reputation ! 
Wisdom  and  philanthropy  ought  to  be  dear 
to  us  for  their  own  sakes  alone ; — they 
cease  to  be  worthy  of  those  names  when 
they  become  ambitious  of  being  blazoned 
abroad  to  the  world ;  they  are  their  own  re- 
ward in  the  little  good  they  are  so  blessed 
as  to  produce.  Would  that  their  influence 
were  much  more  extensive ! — But  alas !  the 
example  that  I  endeavour  to  set,  and  the 
precepts  that  I  uniformly  inculcate^  are  of 
so  little  avails  that  even  the  inhabitants  of 
the  neighbouring  villages  rather  mock  at 
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them,  and  not  unfrequently  make  it  one  of 
their  pleasures  to  trample  down  the  grass  in 
my  meadows,  and  to  carry  away  my  fruit- 
trees." 

*'  And  how  do  you  punish  such  base  in- 
gratitude ?**  asked  Tsching-Quang. 

**  Alas !"  said  Tsou-y,  "  they  are  but  mis- 
guided, they  are  not  sensible  that  they  are 
unjust  or  ungrateful. — I  take  care  of  their 
sick,  I  support  their  poor,  and  console  them 
when  they  are  in  affliction  :  I  owe  this  to 
myself  at  least,  if  not  to  them." 

"  O  admirable  man  !"  exclaimed 
Tsching-Quang :  ''  at  length  then  I  have  in- 
deed found    what  I  have  so  long  sought 

A  TRUE  PHILOSOPHER. " 

''  How!"  said  Tsou-y,  "  is  this  addressed 
to  me  ? — I  admirable  ? — I  a  Philosopher  ? 
— I  who  never  think  of  any  thing  further 
than  performing  my  duty  in  my  own  hum- 
ble walk ;  who  only  wish  to  forget  the  faults 
of  others  and  to  correct  my  own  !  Ah !  he 
who  receives  an  injury  is  much  less  to  be 
pitied  than  he  who  commits   on^ : — ^the 
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former  may  forget  what  has  happened,  the 
latter  never  can ; — the  former  has  a  plea- 
surable feeling  in  pardoning,  which  the  lat- 
ter never  can  have  in  being  pardoned." 

Tsching-Quang  could  not  restrain  his 
tears  any  longer. — ''  Oh  !  too  susceptible 
stranger,"  said  Tsou-y,  "  how  much  am  I 
affected  with  this  proof  of  your  sensibility  I 
Excellent  man !  come  to  my  heart." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  the  emperor,  ^'^  thus  are 
my  researches  terminated ! — thus  do  I  find 
an  end  of  all  my  labours  ! — Farewell,  fare- 
well, venerable  Tsou-y,  soon  shall  you  know 
more  of  me." 

Tsching-Quang  now  hastened  home  to 
his  capital,  rejoicing  that  his  journey  had 
not  been  wholly  fruitless ; — rejoicing  still 
more  that  it  had  afforded  him  an  opportu- 
nity of  repairing  an  act  of  injustice  com- 
mitted by  his  father,  of  which  he  had  else 
remained  ignorant.  Resuming  the  reins  of 
government,  he  lost  no  time  in  dispatching 
a  messenger  to  require  the  attendance  of 
Tsou-y  and  his  four  sons  at  court. 
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I'he  worthy  old  rjan  received  his  sove- 
reigns commands  with  all  possible  respect, 
but  his  sons  trembled  with  agitation.  **  As- 
suredly," they  said,  "  this  command  arises 
from  our  enemies  having  devised  new  slan- 
ders against  oiir  father,  and  poisoned  the 
ears  of  tlie  present  as  they  did  those  of  the 
late  emperor." 

"  Trouble  not  yourselves,  my  children," 
said  Tsou-y,  "  what  have  you  to  fear?  Sup- 
posing your  worst  apprehensions  to  be  true, 
— ^}'et  unconscious  of  crime,  acquitted  by 
your  own  hearts,  Vvhy  should  you  shrink 
from  the  thoughts  of  death  ? — ^The  man  who 
has  lived  virtuously  meets  the  stroke  as  the 
inevitable  termination  of  his  labours; — is  it 
material  to  him  whetlier  it  comes  a  few 
years  sooner  or  later  ?  For  me,  I  am  pre- 
pared ;  I  will  set  you  a  worthy  example. 
Let  us  appear  at  court  with  our  implements 
of  husbandry  ; — be  these  our  tokens  of  ho- 
nour, be  these  the  only  weapons  we  will 
wield  against  our  persecutors." 

The  venerable  old  man  and  his  sons  were 
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conducted  to  the  metropolis,  and  presented 
before  their  sovereign,  each  of  them  car- 
rying on  his  shoulder  a  spade,  a  mattock, 
and  a  pick-axe.  The  emperor  received  them 
in  his  great  audience-chamber,  where  he 
was  seated  on  his  throne,  with  his  whole 
court  around  him.  The  father  and  sons 
prostrated  themselves  to  the  ground,  and 
were  commanded  to  rise. 

**Do  you  not  recollect,"  said  the  emperor, 
*^  four  stranger-guests  whom  you  recently 
entertained  under  the  roof  of  your  humble 
cottage  ? — Look  up,  then — Say,  do  you  not 
recollect  me  ?" 

Tsou-y  had  started  at  the  sound  of  a 
voice  which  seemed  not  unknown  to  him ; 
but  when  commanded  to  raise  his  eyes, 
w^hat  was  his  astonishment  to  behold  in  one 
of  his  late  guests  the  emperor  himself  I 
He  would  have  prostrated  himself  again ; 
but  the  emperor  descending  from  his  throne 
embraced  him  eagerly,  even  shedding  tears 
of  joy  and  delight.  Nor  were  the  sons  for- 
gotten, they  were  all  in  their  turns  clasped 
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to  his  bosom.  Then  taking  Tsou-y  by  the 
hand,  and  addressing  the  courtiers  and  great 
men  who  were  assembled,  among  whom 
were  the  most  celebrated  literati  of  Pekin  : 
*^  Behold,"  said  he,  "  the  exalted  character 
of  whom  I  liave  been  so  long  in  search  ; 
behold  a  True  Philosopher  indeed  !  From 
this  time  let  the  venerable  Tsou-y  be  known 
by  no  other  name." 

"  Pardon,  gracious  sovereign/'  cried  the 
veteran,  *'  but  what  have  I  done  ? — what 
works  have  I  written  that  can  entitle  me  to 
this  honourable  distinction  .^" 

*^  Tlie  virtues  I  have  witnessed  in  you,'* 
said  Tsching-Quang ;  **  your  practical  phi- 
losophy, your  active  benevolence,  are  more 
instructive  to  mankind,  are  of  a  value  infi- 
nitely beyond  all  the  books  that  ever  were 
written.  If  our  great  Confucius  had  been 
merely  a  writer  upon  morals,  if  he  had  only 
compiled  wholesome  and  salutary  laws,  and 
had  not  himself  been  a  model  of  the  excel- 
lent lessons  that  he  taught,  would  he  ever 
have  deserved  the  pre-eminent  reputation 
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he  acquired  ? — Less  anxious  to  leave  your 
maxims  on  record  behind  you,  you  have 
not  been  less  a  striking  example  of  all 
the  most  pure,  the  most  patriotic  virtues. 
Be  it  my  part  to  repair  the  injustice  Into 
which  my  father  was  unfortunately  led,  by 
error,  not  by  wilful  corruption  of  the  mind 
and  heart.  My  father  unhappily  merited 
the  title  of  your  persecutor ;  let  his  son  merit 
that  of  your  friend  and  protector.  My  fa- 
ther— 'tis  with  deep  regret  I  must  advert  to 
it — deprived  his  country  of  the  services  of  one 
whose  heart  and  mind  were  only  occupied 
with  seeking  the  means  to  promote  her  hap- 
piness and  glory ;  let  the  son  restore  to  it 
so  invaluable  a  blessing.  Share  thou  from 
this  hour  with  Tcheou-Kong  the  im^portant 
task  of  assisting  to  lighten  the  cares  of 
governmicnt ;  he  is  worthy  to  be  the  as- 
sociate even  of  a  man  like  thee  ; — support 
me  with  your  enlightened  counsels ;  and  let 
me  entreat  you,  as  the  only  boon  I  ask  in 
return,  never  to  be  afraid  of  holding  up  be* 
fore  me  the  sacred  mirror  of  truth." 
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Tsou-y  wovild  fain  have  excused  himself 
from  accepting;  tb.ese  high  honours ;  but  the 
emperor  said,  "  I  must,  in  the  name  of  my 
people,  command  you  not  to  disappoint  my 
expectations.  Both  of  you  imitate  the  ex- 
ample set  by  that  model  of  ministers  Chao- 
Kong ;  then  will  my  people  have  ceaseless 
cause  to  bless  this  day ;  then  will  you  both 
be  hailed,  like  him,  the  benefactors  of  the 
kingdom."  Tears,  the  warmest  expression 
of  a  gTatitude  otherwise  inexpressible,  were 
the  only  answer  that  Tsou-y  could  make. 

He  and  his  family  continued  to  enjoy  the 
highest  place  in  Tsching-Quang's  favour  to 
the  end  of  their  lives ;  and  he  had  the  noble, 
the  god-like  pleasure  of  requiting  evil  v/ith 
good,  in  pardoning  his  enemies — their  fate 
having  been  placed  entirely  at  his  disposal. 
Nor  did  he  stop  there :  he  even  employed 
his  influence  with  liis  magnanimous  sove- 
reign to  have  them  placed  in  situations 
where,  though  removed  from  the  possibility 
of  relapsing  into  their  former  misdeeds, 
they  were  furnished  with  ample  means  of 
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gaining  themselves  an  honest  and  honour- 
able subsistence. 

After  the  deaths  of  Tsou-y  and  Tcheou- 
Kong,  the  Chinese  raised  two  columns  to 
their  memory,  on  which,  by  order  of  the 
emperor,  was  engraved  this  most  affecting 
inscription : 

TO  THE  BENEFACTORS  OF  THE  HUMAN  RACE. 

'Wliile    on   that   to   the   former  was   also 
added  : 

THE  TRUE  PHILOSOPHER. 


EKD  OF  THE  SECOND  VOLUME. 
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